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THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE, 


THERE are two things we chiefly 
wish for while we remain in this 
world—health, to make life enjoyable ; 
and length of days, to make it lasting. 
To obtain both depends mainly upon 
ourselves. 

We do not simply die, we usually 
kill ourselves. Our habits, our pas- 
sions, our anxieties of body and mind 
—these shorten our lives, and prevent 
us from reaching the natural limit of 
human existence. 

The key to health and to long life 
is sobriety of living. It is the fashion 
of the present day to restrict the term 
sobriety to moderation in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. Misery and crime 
and death we trace readily to the ne- 
glect of this species of sobriety. Wedo 
not hesitate to say of adrunkard that he 
has killed himself, but we rarely speak 
of over-eating as a serious or frequent 
shortener of life. Yet the food they 
eat causes to mankind at large more 
sleepless nights, more unhappy days, 
and more shortening of life, than all the 
liquors they consume. “Oh! miser- 
able and unhappy Italy,” wrote Cor- 
naro, three centuries ago, “dost thou 
not see that gluttony is killing every 
year more people than would perish 
in a season of most severe pestilence, 





or by the fire and sword of many 
battles ?” 

A sober life implies moderation in 
all things, “It consists,” says Cor- 
naro, “in moderate eating, in mode- 
rate drinking, and in a moderate en- 
joyment of all the pleasures of life. 
In keeping the mind moderately but 
constantly employed, in cultivating 
the affections moderately, in avoiding 
extremes of heat and cold, and in 
shunning excessive excitement either 
of body or of mind.” 

And so Lessius, a follower and am- 
plifier of the views of Cornaro, writes 
also in his Art of Enjoying Perfect 
Healih.* “By a sober life,” he 
says, “I understand a moderate use 
of meat and drink, such as accords 
with the temperament and actual dis- 
positions of the body, and with the 
functions of the mind. A sober life 
is a life of order, of rule, and of tem- 
perance.” Then as the moderate use 
he speaks of implies the consumption 
of meat and drink, both in just mea- 
sure and of proper kinds, he adds to 
his definition of a sober life the follow- 
ing seven rules for actually living such 
a life :— 

1. Not to eat so much as will un- 
fit the mind for its usual exertions. 
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2. Or so much as will make the 
body heavy and torpid. 

3. Not to pass hastily from one 
extreme of living to another, but to 
change slowly and cautiously. 

4. To eat plain and wholesome food. 

5. To avoid too great variety, and 
the use of curiously made dishes. 

6. To proportion the quantity of 
food to the temperament, the age, and 
the strength of the eater, and to the 
kind of food he uses. 

7. Not to allow the appetite for 
food and drink to regulate the quan- 
tity we take, as this sensual desire is 
really the cause of the whole dif- 
ficulty. 

By these rules a sober life is to be 
led, and a perfect condition of health 
maintained. And the life thus led, 
though nominally a life of restraint 
and privation, yet carries with it 
many pleasurable comforts. “A 
sober life,” says Lessius, “ gives vigour 
to the senses, mitigates the passions, 
preserves the memory, strengthens 
the mind, protects from the evils of 
intemperance, makes both body and 
mind more free in their operations, 
and prolongs the period of our exist- 
ence.” 

But Cornaro has more fully sound- 
ed the praises of what he calls— 
“That divine sobriety which is grate- 
ful to God, friendly to nature, the 
daughter of reason, the sister of vir- 
tue, the companion of temperate liv- 
ing—modest, gentle, content with 
little, guided by rule and line in all its 
operations.” 

“From this sobriety,” he says, “as 
from a root, spring life, health, cheer- 
fulness, bodily industry, mental la- 
bour, and all those actions which are 
worthy of a well-formed and well- 
disciplined mind. Laws, divine and 
human, favour it. From it, like 
clouds from the sun, fly repletions, 
indigestions, gluttonies, superfluities, 
humours, distempers, fevers, griefs, 
and the perils of death. Its beauty 
allures every noble heart. Its safety 
promises to all an agreeable and last- 
ing preservation. Its happiness in- 
vites every one, with little disturb- 
ance, to the acquisition of its victories. 
And, finally, it promises to be a 
grateful and benignant guardian of 
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life to both poor and rich, to male and 
female, to young and old; teaching 
to the rich, moderation—to the poor, 
economy—to man, self-restraint, and 
to woman modesty: providing the 
old with a defence from death; and 
for the young, placing the hope of a 
long life on a foundation more firm 
and more secure.” 

And still, as if he could not come 
to an end of its praises, the eloquent 
old man—concluding this, his first 
Discourse, at the age of eighty-three 
—begins anew in warmer words. 
“Sobriety purifies the senses, lightens 
the body, gives vivacity to the intel- 
lect, cheerfulness to the mind, strength 
to the memory, quickness to the move- 
ments, readiness and decision to the 
actions. By it the soul, relieved, as 
it were, from its terrestrial load, en- 
joys a large part of its natural liberty ; 
the spirits (in the language of the 
times) move pleasantly through the 
arteries, the blood runs through the 
veins, a temperate and agreeable 
warmth produces agreeable and tem- 
perate effects; and, finally, all our 
powers, with a most beautiful order, 
preserve a joyous and grateful har- 
mony. O most holy and most inno- 
cent sobriety,” he concludes, “ the 
only cooler of nature, gracious mother 
of human life, true medicine of mind 
and body—how ought men to praise 
thee, and to thank thee for thy cour- 
teous gifts !”* 

For all these eulogies of Cornaro 
there is an undoubted substratum of 
truth and fact; and we are safe in 
conceding that, from the sober life of 
Lessius and Cornaro, two main bless- 
ings are likely to flow—health, with 
its attendant comforts; and long fife, 
with its continued enjoyments. Let us 


leave the former for the present, since 


health is a blessing which all have ex- 
perienced more or less, and all can 
judge of and value. But we may use- 
fully consider the old age to which 
this life is to lead us. 

Now, in regard to this old age there 
are three things we naturally ask— 

First, At what time of life does old 
age naturally begin, and how long 
does it naturally last ? 

Second, Is this old age really worth 
having? Is it worth living for? Will 
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it Ph ie us for the self-restraint and 
self-denial which are necessary to at- 
tain it? And, 

Third, Should we really reach and 
value it, how is it to be best nursed 
and upheld ? 


First. The first of these is the most 
difficult to answer. Up to the present 
time we have only been able to hazard 
guesses, both as to when old age be- 

ins, and when life naturally ends. 
hat David puts into the mouth of 
Moses we still generally receive as a 
fair expression of the truth regarding 
the length of human life: “The days 
of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut 
off, and we fly away.”* And fixing 
the limit of life at seventy or eighty, 
we of course reckon old age to begin 
a great many years earlier. 

But physiological anatomy has re- 
cently come to our aid, and professes 
now to give us definite and precise 
views, in regard both to when old age 
begins, and when the complete life of 
man naturally ends. 

The life of the body naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts. During 
the first, the body increases in size 
and development ; in the second, it 
decreases or becomes less. The first 
half includes the two stages of infancy 
and youth—the second half, those of 
manhood and decay. These are the 
four periods or epochs of human life, 
which are generally reveived and 
spoken of. And we divide each again 
into an earlier and later period of un- 
certain duration. We talk of later 
infancy, of early youth, of full man- 
hood, of declining old age, without 
attaching any fixed or definite ideas to 
these expressions. 

“TI propose, however,” says M. 
Flourens, in a book which has recent- 
ly awakened the attention of all Paris 
—“I propose the following natural 
divisions and natural durations for the 
whole life of man :— 

“The first ten years of life are in- 
fancy, properly so called; the second 
ten is the period of boyhood; from 
twenty to thirty is the first youth ; 
_ from thirty to forty the second. 
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The first manhood is from forty to 
fifty-five; the seccnd frcm fifty-five 
to seventy. This period of manhood 
is the age of strength, the manly 
period of human life. From seventy 
to eighty-five is the first period of old 
age, and at eighty-five the second old 
age begins.” These periods all shade 
insensibly into each other, so that, in 
an actual life, we can hardly tell 
where the one ends and the other 
begins. They vary in length, also, 
in different individuals, and most 
men nowadays become old and die 
while they ought still to have been 
in the period of early manhood. 

The limits thus assigned by Flourens 
to the several periods of life are not 
wholly arbitrary, like those we gene- 
rally talk of; on the contrary, a | 
more or less sound physiological 
reason is assigned for each. Infancy © 
proper ceases at ten years, because 
than the second toothing is com- 
pleted—boyhood at twenty, because 
then the bones cease to increase in 
length—and youth extends to forty, 
because about that time the body 
ceases to increase in size. Enlarge- 
ment of bulk after that period con- 
sists chiefly in the accumulation of 
fat. The real development of the 
parts of the body has already ceased. 
Instead of increasing the strength 
and activity, this later growth weak- 
ens the body and retards its motions. 
Then when growth has ceased, the 
body rests, rallies, and becomes in- 
vigorated. Like a fortress, with all 
its works complete, its garrison in 
full numbers, and threatened with an 
early siege, it repairs, arranges, dis- 
poses everything within itself. The 
new stores it daily receives are em- 
ployed in fully equipping, in strength- 
ening, in rebuilding, and in maintain- 
ing every part in the greatest perfee- 
tion and efficiency. This period of 
internal invigoration lasts fifteen years 
(that of the first manhood), and it 
maintains itself for ten or fifteen years 
more, when old age begins. 

And what marks the beginning of 
old age? In youth and manhood we 
perform a usual daily amount of 
physical or mental labour; but we 
are able to do more. Let an emer- 
gency arise, and we find within us a 





* Psalm xo., verse 10—(A Song of Moses.) 
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reserve of strength which enables us 
to accomplish far heavier labours ; 
we double or triple our exertions, we 
accomplish the unusual work, and 
after a little rest we are as strong 
and hale as ever. Old age has come 
on when we can no longer do this, 
when the natural strength is barely 
sufficient for the daily work, when 
om unusual fatigues, and extra- 
ordinary . efforts sensibly injure the 
health. When the reserve of strength 
is exhausted, the age of decline has 
fairly begun. It is by drawing upon 
this natural store of reserved strength 
through excess in living, faster than 
it can be naturally repaired, that man- 
hood is shortened, and old age so 
often prematurely entered. 

And, besides, old age is distinguished 
by this, that it brings with it a gene- 
ral weakening of the whole body. It 
is net the lungs, or the heart, or the 
nerves, or the muscles, that lose their 
tone, and become incapable of unusual 
or prolonged exertion. Local disease 
may weaken one organ, while all the 
others remain sound and vigorous as 
ever. But old age impairs all alike. 
Each, so to speak, has consumed its 
treasured stores of surplus strength, 
and, living as it were from hand to 
mouth, is barely able to accomplish 
the daily task which the bodily move- 
ments impose upon it. 

Yet old age does make itself felt 
more, in every individual, upon some 
one organ than upon all the others. 
There is a weak member in every 
man’s body. All parts are not alike 
strong and healthy in any of us. 
On this weak member old age tells 
most sensibly ; and hence in one man 
the decline of strength first distinctly 
manifests itself upon the lungs, in an- 
other upon the stomach, and in a third 
upon the heart. And as the excessive 
weakening of any one organ influences 
—hampers, we may say, and ob- 
structs—all the rest, it may happen 
that this weakness, original or ac- 
quired, of one important organ, may 
suddenly arrest life altogether when 
the age of decline arrives. As a 
penalty for the excessive use which 
has impaired that organ, old age may 
be barely reached before the whole 
machinery of life spontaneously stops, 
and is arrested at once. 

Such are the periods into which 
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M. Flourens divides the natural life of 
man, and such the physiological rea- 
sons assigned for the duration he 
ascribes to each. His second: period 
of old age begins at eighty-five, and 
thus the complete natural life of man, 
according to his view, can scarcely 
fall short of a century. But that the 
natural normal life of man ought to 
carry him on to his hundredth year, 
is a somewhat startling assertion. 
We naturally ask, therefore, for fur- 
ther proof upon this special point. 

What says experience, for example, 
to this alleged long life as natural to 
man ? 

“The man,” says Buffon, “ who 
does not die of accidental diseases, 
lives everywhere to ninety or a hun- 
dred years.” This is the answer 
of experience—experience from the 
mouth of an eminent naturalist. 

“ When we reflect,” he adds, “ that 
the European, the negro, the Chinese, 
the American, the civilized and the 
savage, rich and poor, citizen and 
peasant—otherwise differmg so much 
from each other—are yet all alike in 
this, that the same measure, the same 
interval of time, separates their birth 
from their death—that difference in 
race, in climate, in food, in comforts, 
makes no difference in this common 
interval, we must acknowledge that 
the length of life depends neither 
upon habits, manners, nor quality of 
food; that nothing can change the 
laws of the mechanism by which the 
number of our years is regulated.” 

All this is true. The length of life 
depends on the essential constitution 
of our internal organs. 

That comparatively few men reach 
ninety or a hundred years is also 
true, says experience, but that is be- 
cause of the interference of disturbing 
causes. Most men die of disease; 
only a small number die of old age. 
In our artificial life, the moral is more 
frequently sick than the physical man. 
In a calmer moral atmosphere, entire 
lives would be more frequently spent. 
“ Almost all,” says Buffon, “ spend 
their lives in fear and contention, and 
most men (most Frenchmen, of course, 
he means) die of chagrin.” Among 
savage tribes it is the same. Few 


die a natural death. All die by ac- 
cidents, by hunger, by wounds, by 
the poison of serpents, by epidemic 
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diseases, &c. That few really reach 
their hundredth year, therefore, ex- 
. perience repeats, is no proof that such 
is not the natural term of human life. 

Haller, professedly a physiologist, 
likewise investigated this question 
historically, or by the light of recorded 
experience. He collected together all 
the authenticated instances of long life. 
Of these the two extreme cases are 
the Englishman, Thomas Parr, who 
died in the reign of Charles I. at the 
age of 152, and another less certain 
case of 169. His conclusion—not a 
very precise one—is, that the udmost 
limit of human life is not within two 
hundred years (non citra alterum secu- 
lum !) But though himself a physi- 
ologist, this deduction of Haller is 
only a historical one. It is based on 
no physiological data. 

What, then, does physiology say? 
Buffon not only investigated the sub- 
ject historically, or by the light of 
experience, as we have seen, but he 
was the first also to study it physiolo- 
gically. He writes as follows: “The 
total duration of life may be estimated 
to a certain degree by that of the 
duration of an animal’s growth... . 
Man increases in height up to his 
sixteenth or eighteenth year, and yet 
the full development in size of all the 
parts of the body is not completed till 
the thirtieth year. The dog attains its 
full length in one year, and only in 
the second year completes its growth 
in bulk or size. Man, who takes 
thirty years to grow, lives ninety or 
a hundred years. The dog, which 
grows only during two or three years, 
lives only ten or twelve; and it is the 
same with most other animals.” 

This passage contains the germ of 
an idea which he afterwards develops 
more clearly. “The duration of life 
in the horse,” he says, “as in all other 
species of animals, is proportionate to 
the Jength of time during which it 
grows. Man, who takes fourteen 
years to grow, may live six or seven 
times as long; that is, to ninety or a 
hundred years. The horse, which 
completes its growth in four years, 
may live six or seven times as long; 
that is, to twenty or thirty years.” 
And again, “As the stag is five or 
six years in growing, it lives also seven 
times five or six; that is, to thirty-five 
or forty years. 
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So far, Buffon lays down the true 
physiological problem. The length of 
life is a multiple of the length of 
growth. His own deductions as to 
the true multiple were uncertain, be- 
cause his data were so. He did not 
know accurately at what age the 
growth of man and other animals 
really ceased, or what was the true 
sign of such cessation. At this point 
M. Flourens takes the question up; 
and with more accurate anatomical 
and physiological data, he has arrived 
at’what he believes, and at what cer- 
tainly appear, more reliable results. . 

“] find,” he says, “the true sign of 
the term of animal growth in the re- 
union of the bones to their epiphyses. - 
So long as this union does not take 
place, the animal grows. As soon as 
the bones are united to their epiphyses, 
tho animal ceases to grow.” 

In man, this reunion takes place at 
the age of twenty years, and he lives 
to ninety or a hundred. The follow- 
ing table contains the other data given 
by M. Flourens:— 


Man grows for 20 yrs., and lives 90 or 100 
40 


The camel, 8 

The horse, 5 25 

The ox, 4 15 to 20 
The lion, 4 20 

The dog, 2 10 to 12 
The cat, 14 9 or 10 
The hare, 1 8 

The guinea-pig, 7 months, 6 or 7 


By these data the result of Buffon 
is corrected. All the larger animals 
live about five times longer than they 

ow, instead of six or seven times, as 
inferred by Buffon. Thus, by a phy- 
siological analogy, the ordinary na- 
tural life of a man is fixed at a hun- 
dred years. He grows twenty, and 
five twenties make up the hundred. 
If some few men live beyond the hun- 
dredth year, it may be that their natural 
growth was also unusually prolonged. 
Or some extraordinary prudence in 
living, or uncommon constitutional 
strength, may have secured for these 
rare individuals their extraordinary 
length of life. 

But, having arrived at a degree of 
comparative certainty in regard to the 
ordinary or natural length of human 
life, we turn with renewed interest 
to these extraordinary lives. Can 
any general physiological relation or 
law be discovered, by which the ut- 
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most possible or extreme limit of hu- 
man life is determined—that limit 
beyond which man cannot possibly 
live? To this question physiology as 
et returns no answer. It falls Tail, 
in its turn, upon historical experience, 
and even from that source gathers 
only presumptive evidence. 

We have seen that from a consi- 
deration of the extreme cases of long 
life to be found upon record, Haller 
had concluded that the extraordinary 
limit of life approached to two centu- 
ries. Buffon reached the same con- 
elusion by a different process. The 
ordinary life of a horse is twenty-five 
years; but there is a case on record 
of a horse of the Bishop of Metz which 
lived fifty years, or double the ordi- 
nary length of a horse’s life. “The 
same should happen in other species, 
and therefore in the human species,” 
says Buffon. Man, he concludes, may 
“9 to double the ordinary length of 
ife. 

In aid of this analogical argument 
of Buffon, M. Flourens brings further 
facts. The camel, which has an ordinary 
life of forty or fifty years, has lived to a 
hundred. The lion, which lives com- 
monly to twenty, may live to forty, and 
even to sixty. Dogs have lived twen- 
ty, twenty-three, and twenty-four 
ears, and cats eighteen and twenty. 

rom all these cases united, he con- 
cludes—in regard to mammiferous 
animals, to which our accurate know- 
ledge is at present confined—* that 
it is a fact, a law—in other words, 
the. general experience in regard to 
that class—that their extraordinary 
life may be prolonged to double the 
length of their ordinary life ;” that is 
to say, the extreme possible limit of 
human life is measured by ten times 
the period of growth. 

“A first century,” he adds, “of 
ordinary life, and almost a second— 
a half century at least—of extraordi- 
nary life.” Such is the perspective 
which science opens up to man. It is 
true that science offers this great fund 
of life to us, more in the possible than 
the actual—plus in posse quam in actu, 
to speak after the manner of the an- 
cients ; but were it offered to us in the 
actual, would the complaints of men 
cease? “ Begin by telling me,” said 
‘Micromegas, “how many senses the 
men of your globe have ?”—“ We have 
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seventy-two,” answers the inhabitant 
of Saturn; “and we complain every 
day of the smallness of the number.” 
. “I don’t doubt it,” said Micro- 
megas; “for on our globe we have 
nearly a thousand, and we are still 
tormented with vague desires.” 


Seconp. But an old age thus pro- 
tracted—a life continued to the full 
period of one century only—are they 
worth struggling for, are they worth 
living for, are they worth having when 
they come? Solomon speaks of them 
as “evil days,” as years in which a 
man shall say, “I have no pleasure 
in them.” And he describes the in- 
firmities of the period as “the day in 
which the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease 
because they.are few, and those that 
look out of the windows shall be dark- 
ened, and the doors shall be shut in 
the streets . . . and all the daughters 
of music shall be brought low... and 
fears shall be in the way, and the al- 
mond-tree shall flourish, and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail.” 

The frailties of extreme old age are 
truly pictured in the figurative lan- 

uage of Solomon. Physical strength 

eclines as old age advances; this fact 
is unquestionable. But for this de- 
cline of strength, does old age bring 
with it no compensation? “The phy- 
sical loses,” says Cornaro; “that is 
certain.” “The moral gains,” says 
Cicero. “More than the physical 
loses,” says Buffon. '“A noble com- 
pensation,” says Flourens. “It makes 
one wish to become old,” says Mon- 
taigne. “And then how advantage- 
ous to live long,” adds Cornaro; “ for 
if one is a cardinal, he may become 
pope as he grows older; if he occupy 
a distinguished place in a republic, 
he may become its chief; if he’ be a 
learned man, or excel in any art, he 
may excel in it still more.” 

We might quote the praises which 
Cornaro lavishes on old age. But 
seeing him bear so os Pe his many 
years, we. almost identify him at 
ninety-five with old age in person, and 
feel as if he were only sounding the 
praises of the ancient Cornaro him- 
self. 

Cicero, on the other hand, wrote of 
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old age when he was still too young. 
His praises read sweetly, and contain 
much truth; but it is the composition 
we admire as much as the sentiment 
it embodies. We reflect that Cicero, 
in talking of old age, was still far from 
the period when he might speak of it 
from experience. He was only com- 
posing a theme which he had set him- 
self as a task. 

But at ae ears of age, Buf- 
fon, who regar himself as _ still 
young, wrote--not of set purpose, but 
incidentally, and among his other writ- 
ings—concerning old age. We listen 
as to the true and genuine homage of 
one who stands on the confines of 
both periods, and feels himself entitled 
to speak freely of each—when, in con- 
trasting his own state with that of 
younger men around him, he says,— 
“ Every day that I rise in good health, 
have I not the enjoyment of this day 
as immediately and as fully as you 
have? If I conform my movements, 
my appetites, my desires, to the im- 
pulses of a wise nature alone, am I 
not as wise and more happy than you ? 
And the view of the past, which 
awakens the regrets of old fools, offers 
to me, on the contrary, the enjoy- 
ments of memory, agreeable pictures, 
precious images, which are worth 
more than your objects of pleasure ; for 
they are pleasant these images, they 
are pure, they call up only amiable re- 
collections. The inquietudes, the cha- 
grins, all the troop of sadnesses which 
accompany your youthful enjoyments, 
disappear in the picture which repre- 
sents them tome. Regrets ought to 
disappear in like manner; they are 
only the last flashes of that foolish 
vanity which never grows old. 

“Let us not forget another advan- 
tage, or at least a powerful compensa- 
tion, which contributes to the happi- 
ness of old age. This is, that the moral 

ins more than the physical loses. 
: In fact, the moral gains everything; 
and if something is lost by the physi- 
cal, the compensation is ae 
Some one asked the philosopher Fon- 
tenelle, when ninety-five years of age, 
which twenty years of his life he re- 
gretted the most? ‘I regret little,’ 
he replied ; ‘and yet the happiest years 
of my life were those between the 
fifty-fifth and the seventy-fifth. He 
made this confession in good faith, 
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and his experience arose out of these 
sensible and consoling truths. At 
fifty-five years a man’s fortune is es- 
tablished, his reputation made, con- 
sideration is obtained, the state of life 
fixed, pretensions given up or satisfied, 
projects overthrown or established, 
the passions for the most part calmed 
or cooled, the career nearly completed, 
as regards the labours which every 
man owes to society; there are fewer 
enemies, or rather fewer envious per- 
sons who are capable of injuring us, 
because the counterpoise of merit is 
acknowledged by the public voice.” 
“The spirit increases in perfection,” 
says Cornaro, “as the body grows 
older.” It becomes fitted for new 
duties and exercises of mind; for the 
development of the human faculties 
is not simultaneous, it is successive. 


‘Those which rule at one period, be- 


came subordinate at another. “In 
youth,” says Flourens, “the atten- 
tion is quick, lively, always on the 
alert, fixes itself on everything, but 
reflection is wanting. In manhood, 
attention and reflection are united, 
and this constitutes the strength of 
manhood. In old age attention les- 
sens, but reflection increases ; it is the 
period in which the human heart 
bends back on itself, and knows itself 
best.” 

“The old man,” says M. Reveillé 
Parise, “smiles sometimes, he very 
rarely laughs. Goodness, that grace 
of old age, is often found under a 
grave and severe exterior, for the first 
comes from the heart, and the second 
from the physical being which has be- 
come weak. Patienee is the privilege 
of old age. A great advantage of a 
man who has lived long is, that he 
knows how to wait. In the old man, 
everything is submitted to reflection.” 

Thus old age has its pleasures, it 
appears, and its compensations. It is 
by no means the unenjoyable period 
we are apt to fancy it. For its calm 
and reasonable pleasures, wise men 
praise it above the other periods of 
life. It is surely worth living for, 
therefore. It is even worth sacrificing 
the pleasures of youthful excess, if by 
so doing we can hope to reach and live 
through it. But if it begin only at 
seventy—the natural termination of 
manhood, according to M. Flourens— 
how fow ever do reach it! and of these, 
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again, how few have left themselves 
in a condition to taste its peculiar en- 
joyments and compensations! 


Tuirp. But if old age be an enjoyable 
riod of life—if it be really worth 
living to, and living for, it is worth 
caring for when reached. I* is to be 
reached, as we have seen, by living a 
sober life; it is to be reached in good 
health by a reasonable obedience to 
the rules of Lessius. But when this 
green and worthy old age is attainéd, 
how is it to be nursed and specially 
upheld ? 

With a view to this special end M. 
Reveillé Parise has laid down four 
simple rules. 

The First is to know how to be old. 
There is very much in this rule. “ Few 
people know how to be old,” was one 


of the sayings of Rochefoucauld ; and, 


of this knowledge is 

oltaire in the couplet ; 
“ 9 U son 

~ “Boson Age a tous les malbeurs. 

The sEconp rule is to know oneself 

well. Both of these precepts are more 
hilosophical than medical, and yet 
oth lie at the basis of a successful 
medical management, at the period 
when age and ill health are so likely 
to conjoin. 

The THIRD rule is to make a suitable 
adjustment of the daily life. Good 
physical habits produce health, as good 
moral habits produce happiness. Old 
men who do every day the same 
thing, with the same moderation and 
the same relish, live for ever! “One 
can scarcely believe,” says Reveillé 
Parise, “how far a little health well 
treated will carry us.” And “the 
rule of the sage,” says Cicero, “is to 
make use of what one has, and to 
act in everything according to one’s 
strength.” 

And the FourTH rule is, to attack 
every malady at its agg: In 
yonth there is a reserve of force—a 
dormant life, as it were, behind the 
visible acting life. The first life being 
in danger, this second life comes to its 
aid—and thus youth rallies after much 
neglect or ill usage, and still lives on. 
But old age has no such reserve life, 
Every ailment of age, therefore, must 
be taken up quick and cut short, if 
the single, unsupported, easily en- 
feebled life is to be surely upheld. _ 


the acer yg | 
expressed by 
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By following these fundamental 
rules, and the practical precepts as to 
diet, exercise, temperature, &c., which 
M. Reveillé Parise deduces from them, 
can we prolong life? No; we can- 
not by any art prolong life, in the 
sense of making it pass the limit pre. 
scribed by the constitution of man. 
But we shall be able to live an entire 
and complete life—extending our 
days as far as the laws of our indivi- 
dual constitution, combined with the 
more general laws which regulate the 
— of the species, will ad- 
mit of. . 





The subject, as we have sketched it, 
seems—indeed, really is—complete in 
itself. And yet speculative questions 
rise up in connection with it, some of 
which awaken doubts as to the main 
conclusion at which we have arrived. 
Grant that human life may naturally 
extend to a hundred years, or even to 
a century and a half, then we natu- 
rally say to ourselves——Were men 
really to live so long as this, and 
other animals in proportion, how 
thickly peopled the world would be- 
come! If births greatly exceed 
deaths now among civilized nations, 
living at a state of peace, how would 
it be were men to live usually to a 
hundred years, with health and vigour 
in proportion! This reflection did not 
escape the great Buffon—great in 
genius and in capacity for speculation, 
but. limited, like the time in which he 
lived, and often erroneous, in his 
knowledge of facts. He met the 
objection it embodies with a new and 
brilliant hypothesis. 

“ The total quantity of life on the 

lobe,” he says, “is always the same. 
Heath, which seems to destroy all, 
destroys nothing of that primitive life 
which is common to all the species of 
organised beings. . God, 
in creating the first individuals of 
each species of animal and vegetable, . 
not only gave form to the dust of the 
earth, but rendered it living and ani- 
mated by including in each individual 
a greater or smaller number of active 
principles, of living organic molecules, 
indestructible in their nature, and 
common to all organised beings. 
These molecules pass from body to 
body, and serve to maintain and conti- 
nue the life, or to nourish and enlarge 
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the body of every individual alike; 
and after the dissolution of the body, 
after its destruction, even its reduction 
to ashes, these organic molecules, 
upon which death has no power, still 
survive, pass into other em and 
bring to them -nourishment and life. 
Every production, every renewal, 
every increase by generation, by nu- 
trition, by development, supposes them 
a preceding destruction, a conversion 
of substance, a transport of these 
organic molecules which never mul- 
tiply, but which, always existing in 
equal number, keep nature always 
equally alive, the earth equally peo- 
pled, and always equally resplendent 
with the first glory of Him who 
created it.” 

Who, after reading this passage, 
will deny to Buffon the praise both 
of genius and eloquence? No wonder 
he has charmed and captivated so 
many generations of admiring readers, 
and persuaded them to receive his 
poetical imaginings as the dogmas of 
true science, 

The entire doctrine of Buffon, that 
the quantity of life on the globe is 
fixed, is a pure speculatiou. His 
organic molecules are a second still 
more ethereal imagination, devised to 
explain the possibility of the first. 
Except as a curious hypothetical 
notion, wherewithal to while away an 
idle hour, we would dismiss the first 
not only from our books, but from our 
thoughts. It can scarcely in any 
way. be connected with the positive 
knowledge of our time. The second 
speculation is only to be numbered 
with the vain fancies, antiquated 
though fine, which abound so much 
in the purely poetical physical philo- 
sophy of past centuries. 

And yet there is a charm in this 
poetical philosophy which makes us 
regret while we dismiss it. We can- 
not help admiring the speculators of 
the olden time, as men of finely-gift- 
ed minds. And we envy them those 
happy hours of creative inspiration, 
when, by their midnight lamps, or 
beneath the shade of academic groves, 
they built up poetical worlds, and 
by imaginative methods constructed 
and regulated all their wheels. 

It is no doubt owing to feelings of 
this kind that the great views of 
Buffon, the substance of his elo- 
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quence, possess still the power to 
charm and influence M. Flourens, 
“TI reject,” he says, “the organic 
molecules of Buffon, as I do the 
monads of Leibnitz. They are only 
philosophic expedients for removing 
difficulties which they do not remove. 
I study life in neither of these, but 
in living beings themselves; and 
from this study I learn two things— 
Jirst, that the number of species has 
been continually diminishing ever 
since animals have existed upon the 
globe; and, second, that the number 
of individuals in certain species has 
been, on the contrary, continually in- 
creasing. Tho result of these con- 
trary actions is, that, taking every- 
thing into account, the total quantity 
of life—by which I understand the 
total number of living beings—re- 
mains in effect, as Buffon has said, 
very nearly the same.” 

‘T'amed down into plain English, the 
eloquent imaginings of Buffon, as inter- 
preted and understood by M. Flourens, 
amount simply to this, that the num- 
ber of individual living beings existing 
at one time on the face of the earth has 
always been very nearly the same. 
Out of a purely speculative assertion 
like this what good can be extracted ? 
Does it really throw any light upon 
paleontological history, or derive any 
confirmation from such chapters of this 
history as have yet been written? 
Does it enable us, in any degree, to 
understand better the Divine plan 
and procedure in the past, as it is 
recorded in the rocky strata—or in the 
present, as seen in the supposed pro- 
gressive increase of the human race ? 

Nevertheless M. Flourens, in the 
book before us, sets formally to work 
to prove his two propositions. 

“That species are always lessening 
in number,” he says, “is evident from 
the fact that several species are known 
to have become extinct in compara- 
tively recent times. The dodo has 
become extinct since the Portuguese 
first visited the Isle of France in 
1545. The primitive types of nearly 
all our domestic animals—the ox, the 
horse, the camel, the dog—are 
extinct. Immediately before the his- 
toric period the mammoth and the 
mastodon disappeared, leaving the 
elephant as the- sole existing gigantic 
quadruped. Before these, again, the 
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megatherium, the dinotherium, and 
how many others! 

“To take a special example. Not 
less than forty species of pachyderms 
are known to have lived on the soil 
of France, and of these the only one 
that now remains is the wild boar; 
and of nearly a hundred species of 
ruminating animals, only the ox, the 
stag, and the roebuck. Finally, M. 
Agassiz reckons not less than twenty- 
five thousand species of fossil fishes 
all lost, while we know only five or 
six thousand living fishes—and of 
extinct shells forty thousand are reck- 
oned in a fossil state.” 

These facts are admitted, but the 
conclusion which M. Flourens hastily 
draws from them is not admissible. 

Since life first appeared upon the 
earth, he says, species have always 
gone on diminishing. But of this 
assertion the facts he has advanced 
are no proof whatever. Itis an un- 
disputed fact in paleontology, that 
species, and even genera, have from 
time to time disappeared from the 
surface of the globe. - But it is equally 
undisputed that new species and 
genera have from time to time made 
their appearance—man himself, so 
far as we know, being among the last. 
New forms constantly succeeded the 
old. And who shall say that at an 
one of those epochs in which life 
most abounded, the number of species 
or genera was really less than in an- 
other? Who can, even with a show 
of reason, say—taking all species of 
living things together—that there are 
fewer genera or species on the earth 
at this moment—in air, land, and 
water—than at any former geologic 
era he could name? All that can be 
safely said is, that man, as the domi- 
nant species, is gradually subduing 
and extirpating some hundreds of 
other species in the present era, and 
that the individuals of his own species, 
and of a few useful domestic animals, 
are at the same time increasing some- 
what in number. 
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But in this latter increase is there 
anything more than an imaginary 
compensation for the other forms of life 
that are lessened or extirpated? Is 
there in it any evidence of a system of 
compensation having been in exist- 
ence in more ancient geological epochs? 
There is nothing of the sort. Tho 
imaginary law of Buffon is rendered 
in no degree more probable by 
the conjectural modifications of M. 
Flourens. All we can admit at pre- 
sent is, that the quantity of life upon 
the globe at any ono time, and the 
forms in which this life manifests 
itself, are dependent upon the will of 
the Deity. ‘To what general laws He 
has subjected this total quantity and 
these forms, we cannot even guess. 


ee 


Do these speculations as to the 
quantity of life upon the globe inter- 
fere in any way with our reasonings 
and conclusions as to the natural and 
possible length of human life? Not in 
the least. As an abstract result of 
physiological inquiry, it has been ren- 
dered probable that from ninety to a 
hundred years is the natural length of 
an ordinary human life. As a special 
and individual positive result, affect- 
ing each ef us to whom this informa- 
tion is given, it has been rendered 
further probable that, by leading a 
moderate and sober life, any of us may 
attain this length of life in comparative 
health and comfort. As to what 
would happen on the face of the 
globe, were all men so to live that 
none should fail to reach this great 
age—as to how the people would 
multiply, and what would become of 
them,—these are questions which do 
not concern us as individuals anxious 
to live long—which, were we ail to 
begin incontinently so to live, could 
scarcely cause anxiety for generations 
to come, and which we may confi- 
dently leave to be answered by the 
ALL-DISPOSER. ; 
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CHAPTER VIII.—SCHOOL. 


Ir is a day of great exhaustion and 
languor in Bedford Place. Every one 
who comes up-stairs, comes with drag- 
ving footsteps, slow and toilsome ; 
every one who enters the drawing- 
room sinks despondingly on sofa or 
easy-chair, and exclaims of being “so 
tired!” The flatness of excitement 
everpast is upon the whole house. 
The maids yawn at their work, and 
Buttons himself looks half asleep. The 
drawing-room is carelessly arranged, 
the little parlour in a litter, and Mrs. 
Disbrowe’s own apartment strewed 
with ends of ribbon and scraps of 
thread; but Mrs. Disbrowe, too tired 
to find fault, passes over these short- 
comings with unwonted forbearance. 
Breakfast is late, and there is no fresh- 
ness in the morning; but every one is 
submissive, and bears with charred 
toast and cold tea with a singular 
magnanimity. Even mamma has for- 
gotten her pink ribbons this morning, 
and Minnie is not sent off in dis- 
grace for her ravelled locks and bro- 
ken-down slippers. It is the first day 
after the marriage day; the first morn- 
ing on which the family have awoke 
to find Charlotte gone. 

Papa, who does not say anything, 
instinetively feels the air chilly this 
morning, and lounges over the fire in 
his dressing-gown when he should 
have been at his office. Leo is pale, 
and somehow reminds one strongly of 
those baskets of empty wine-bottles 
which stand below in the hall. Mrs. 
Disbrowe, presiding at the table, for- 
gets who takes tea and who coffee, 
and, with a motherly sigh, misses 
Charlotte, who was her deputy here. 
It was a very merry wedding, marked 
by few sentimentalities ; and father and 
mother are glad to have their child so 
well married, and proud of the display 
of friends, the sparkling table, and 
the gay procession. There was no- 
thing to lament about in the whole 
business ; and Mrs. Disbrowe pretended 


to no particular refinement of tender. 
ness. Notwithstanding, this first morn- 
ing, everybody perceived the first 
break in. the family ; everybody was a 
little uncomfortable, and felt a want 
and vacancy. She was their Charlotte, 
this careless young lady, and they 
missed her when she was gone. 

So mamma, for all her activity, will 
rather waste this morning, sitting on 
a sofa musing, living yesterday over 
again, and taking little note of to-day. 
Minnie, unreproved for once, will sit 
at the window with a novel in her lap. 
There will be so much to talk about 
down stairs, that the household work 
will fare badly, and Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
dinner turn out much less perfect than 
usual. In such a well-governed house, 
this momentary lull does no harm. 
One day to the memery of Miss Char- 
lotte Disbrowe is an abundant sacri- 
fice. Mamma will talk of her daughter, 
Mrs. Lancaster, and be herself after 
to-morrow. 

But the languor of the rest of the 
house has not reached to the nursery. 
Everything is elaborately correct and - 
proper to-day in this high-seated do- 
main. If Nurse longs in the depths 
of her heart to share the gossip in the 
kitchen, Nurse is prudent, and keeps 
her desire under cover. Rosie and 
Lettie, seated together as usual, are 
unfolding their work at a window. 
Jack, in profound contemplation, 
studies the basin of ptre water in 
which he has launched his boat. 
Harry is busily occupied making a 
paper boat, to rival that famous pro- 
duction of wood. Sissy and Tommy 
play at cat’s cradle. They are all pur- 
suing their amusements elaborately, 
and not with the freedom of commen 
use. Some hidden movement of>re- 
bellion is in the nursery to-day. 

For upon the table are a number of 
books well thumbed, and worn with 
use—primers, spelling-books, reading- 
books, little grammars and geogra- 
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phies, and well-inked copy-lines. 
There also lies a light cane, once a 
potent sceptre in the firm hand of 
Charlotte ; and beside this table, pale, 
and somewhat agitated, Miss Francis 
sits restlessly, trembling with uncer- 
tainty and confusion, looking upon all 
these childish faces, which are full of 
resistance, wondering to see how un- 
lovely they are; nervous and afraid of 
speaking to them, ready to ery with 
vexation, with wistful eagerness and 
shame. Yes, it is very true. The 
poor young girlish governess is not 
only afraid of Minnie, but of the very 
youngest and smallest of Minnie’s 
rothers and sisters, and has not the 
faintest idea how she must begin with 
them, nor plan for managing the small 
unruly population given to her care. 
. And Nurse, coming and going si- 
lently shakes her head, and makes 
signs to Zaidee, warning her to begin ; 
then, sitting down close by her, touches 
her now and then with her elbow. 
Finding all this insufficient, Nurse at 
last opens her lips and whispers, 
“Miss! sure you'll never get the 
better of them, if you never try. Why 
can’t you begin, honey? They’re 
waiting, every soul of them: say they’re 
to come and get their lessons. Sure 
ld try.” 

Thus admonished, Zaidee, turning 
very white and very red, gathers up 
her courage. It is strange how un- 
sympathetic, how full of hard and piti- 
less opposition, these little faces are, 
as the distressed girl looks round upon 
them. They have no compassion for 
her utter solitude, her terror of them- 
selvés. These children are all set 
against her, each after its own fashion ; 
the instincts of the childish heart are 
not touched in gentleness for her. 
She is only their natural enemy, the 
new governess, and these little tyrants 
would crush her if they could. 

“ Will you come and read? Mrs. 
Disbrowe said you should,” said 
Zaidee, addressing Rosie and Lettie. 
Neither Rosie nor Lettie, were discom- 
posed; but the breath of the ques- 
tioner came quick, and her voice was 
timid and hurried. Poor Zaidee, at 
fourteen, in the fright and novelty 
and desolateness of her new position, 
could by no means look authoritative 
or dignified. 

“Qh, please, we have some work 
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to do for mamma,” said Rosie, whose 
heart smote her a little, as she looked 
up at Zaidee’s face. “ Mamma never 
said we were to get our lessons to you. 
Iam sure you cannot teach us,” said 
the less amiable Lettie. From this 
unpromising commencement Zaidee 
shrank, making no answer. Her na- 
tural candour was almost too much 
for her at this conjuncture. It was 
quite possible, after all, that this so- 
lemn us, the twins of Bedford Place, 
were already too learned to be in- 
structed by her. 

“Why, then, and the young lady 
has nothing to do but ask your mam- 
ma?” cried Nurse, the sole support of 
the stranger. “Oh, children, is that 
all the memory, you have for what I 
told you?” ' 

But even with Nurse’s support 
Zaidee did not venture to return to 
the charge. She was no match for 
these precocious little women. The lit- 
tle boys might possibly be more propi- 
tious. This trembling representative 
of instruction turned to them— 

“Will you come, then?” said Zai- 
dee, who had not courage to call Jack 
and Harry by their names; “ you have 
onty to read and say your lessons, and 
I am sure it does not matter who 
hears you.” 

“Doesn’t it, though?” cried Harry 
—phlegmatic Jack meanwhile sucking 
his finger, and saying nothing, as he 
stands apart in the invincible might of 
passive resistance; “it matters to 
me! I won’t say my lessons to a wo- 
man; not if you were twice as big, 
and twice as old. I won’t have a girl 

.ordering me now Charlotte’s mar- 
ried. Til go to school. I won’t say 
my lessons to you!” 

Then she turned round very swiftly 
and suddenly, and stooped to the 
younger members of the family, who 
sat on the floor behind. “Little chil- 
dren, will you let me teach you ?” said 
Zaidee; “you should be good, you 
are such little ones. Will you come 
to me?” 

Sissy Disbrowe tossed her small 
head with infantine disdain. “ Miss 
Francis means Tommy; it is not me,” 
said Sissy; while Tommy roared man- 
fully, “I won’t say any lessons to any- 
— no! no! no!” 

he poor little governess stood 
alone, facing this amiable family, 
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every member of which, stimulated 
and encouraged by the example of 
the others, faced her with the triumph 
of successful sedition. Zaidee ceased 
trembling, after a moment, and became 
very upright and very pale. 

“ This is what Mrs. Disbrowe keeps 
me for,” said Zaidee; “she does not 
want me for anything else ; I have no 
right to stay with her. Iam here only 
because I am to teach you. I know 
very little—it is all quite true; but I 
am to hear you your lessons. That is 
what I am here for; and I am obliged 
to do it, or I must go away. I have 
no friends. I cannot go away unless 
Mrs. Disbrowe sends me. It is not 
that I love to teach, or that Iam very 
good for it ; but I must—do you hear 
me *—I must ; because I am here for no 
other thing.” 

When Zaidee had said her speech, 
she remained still looking round upon 
them all, her dark face lighted up with 
resolve and decision. The children 
still confronted her, all of them rebel- 
lious and unmoved. What was she to 
do, to express in purpose what she had 
said in words ¢ 







CHAPTER IX 





“ A little pack of plagues—no bet- 
ter. Miss, darlin’, do you hear me ? 
Sure it’s you will have your hands 
full of them.” 

“ Did you speak to me, Nurse ?” 
asked Zaidee. 

“Was it speak to you? I was 
mourning for you, poor soul, and you 
so young,” said Nurse, compassion- 
ately; “it isn’t the like of this you’ve 
been used with, I can see, for all so 
little as you say.” 

But Zaidee was unresponsive, and 
did not understand the pity bestowed 
upon her. She looked up for an in- 
stant with one of her wistful looks, 
half vacant, half inquiring, and then 
returned silently to her work, which 
was “plain-sewing”—sewing of the 
very plainest, such as there was eon- 
siderable need for in Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
well-populated house. 

_ “TY wouldn’t lay myself out for 

more trades nor one, I wouldn’t,” 
continued Nurse. “I'd not be slav- 
ing all the night if I had to fight with 
them little bothers all the day. Td 
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Poor ignorant child! she was be- 
wildered and stunned to the heart. 
She could not do anything; not an 
idea came to Zaidee of how she could 
reduce into subordination this little 
eontumacious company. Her words 
came back to her with a dreary echo— 
she must do it; but: the children. were 
all quite fearless and indifferent to her, 
while she trembled before them. She 
would not shed tears in their sight ; 
but the tears, notwithstanding, blinded 
her eyes. She stood in the centre of 
the room, sick at heart. What should 
she do? 

But the door opened at the mo- 
ment, and with a sudden start the 
countenances changed before her. 
Mamma had come herself to superin- 
tend the first day’s teaching. How it 
was, Zaidee could not tell ; but before 
half an hour was over, two gentle 
little pupils, being no other than Rosie 
and Lettie, whilom leaders of the in- 
surrection, stood before her, meekly 
reading their lessons. To defy the 
governess was easy enough, but it 
was quite a different matter to defy 
mamma. 





be one thing or another, and not let 

nobody take the advantage of me. 

The lady is none so great a friend to 
ou.” 

The girl looked up once more with 
her half-awakened eyes, but Zaidee 
could not be persuaded to pity herself 
on this score. From a long, long dis- 
tance of the summit and elevation of 
her own thoughts, she looked upon 
Nurse, who pitied the poor young 
governess. All the while Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s plain-sewing went on uneon- 
sciously, and on the table between 
the windows you could see the school- 
books and copy-books gathered in a 
little heap. Zaidee was wearied with 
a real day’s work, but the sensation 
was pleasant to her. True, she had 
been blinded with tears of vexation 
and embarrassment more than once 
to-day ; but her thoughts were so very 
far removed from making a grievance 
of this, or of anything else in the lot 
she had chosen, that the simple- 
hearted child did not even apprehend 
the idea when it was presented to 
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her; for Zaidee not only did Mrs. 
Disbrowe’s _plain-sewing willingly, 
but with devotion, and had a secret 
satisfaction in doing it, while with 
infinite care she regulated her even 
line of stitches, thinking to please 
Aunt Vivian in the homely work 
which Aunt Vivian should never 
see. 

“Bless the child!” said Nurse, im- 
patiently. “Don’t you know what I 
mean, then; or are you afeared to 


speak your mind for me telling on 
you? Never a one needs be afeared of 
me.” 


“T am not afraid,” said Zaidee. 

“Then, why don’t you answer me 
frank, when I am sorry for you?” said 
the perplexed Nurse. 

It was very bad policy to be 
silent ; for nothing could have irri- 
tated Nurse so much as this quiet up- 
ward look, wistful, and something 
startled; but Zaidee was unused to 
emergencies, and, quite puzzled, could 
find nothing to say. 

“QO, then, and it’s you would try a 
saint !’ said the provoked sympa- 
thiser. “You are as well off as you 
want to be, are you, and don’t want no 
kindness from the likes of me ?” 

“Yes, Nurse,” said simple Zaidee. 
“JT am well off, am I not? But I 
like to see your faee look kindly—I 
have no one else to look kind upon me 
now.” 

“ Well, then, wasn’t that what I 
said?” eried Nurse ; “and why do you 
be tasing decent people out cf their 
patience !—wasn’t | mourning for you, 
all by yourself, and makiag a lament 
for such a young child cast upon the 
world, and giving you a word of 
advice—and you to turn the cold 
shoulder on me like this!” 

But to Nurse’s infinite astonishment 
this pathetic appeal produced neither 
apology nor justification, nor so much 
as a passing notice ; for when Zaidee 

‘spoke again, it was to ask a question, 
striking sharp off from this personal 
discussion. 

“}s it long, Nurse, since you came 
from home ?” 

“Fyrom home!” The heart of the 
elderly woman was surprised back 

ain for a moment into childhood. 

rd bless you, honey, what’s tho 
meaning of the word tome? I went 
among strangers when I was ten 


“« 
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years old, and ever since hither and 
thither I’ve gone to earn my bread ; 
this one’s kitchen and the other one’s 
nursery,—that’s all the home there’s 
been to me in this world for five-and- 
thirty years. Sure is the word that 
says service is no heritage. Ay, did 
the child say home? There was a 
eabin oncet, and an ould lone woman 
in it—well, well, we'll spake o’ that no 
more.” 

“Was that your mother, Nurse ?” 
said Zaidee, looking up with her awed 
and earnest eyes, and with the simple 
interest and euriosity of a child. 

“Hush, darlin’; sure is many 9 
year ago—the saints make her bed— 
the heavens be her rest,” said Nurse, 
turning her head aside with devout 
mutterings, which Zaidee did not un- 
derstand; for Nurse, whom fortune 
and Mrs. Disbrowe eompelled to keep 
very quiet in respect to her faith, was 
an orthodox Catholic at heart. “I’m 
s lone woman now myself, Miss,” con- 
tinved Nurse, wiping from the cor- 
ner of her eye the ghost of a tear. 
“There’s neither ehild nor kin to 
make a moan for me—girl and woman, 
I’ve lived with ‘strangers. O, then, 
but ‘it’s a weary time since I came 
away from home!” 

* And why did you come—did they 
send you away?’ asked Zaidee, 
anxiously. 

“Them that was round the board 
was more nor aiqual to what was on 
it,” said Nurse, solemnly. “Many a 
one’s been drove like me by the hun- 
ger and the poverty. Boys and girls 
we were eleven of us, and life is 
sweet. We were scattered from the 
door like the thistle-down, and one 
fell here, and one fell there, and this 
boy listed for a souldhier, and that 
boy went to sea. Brother and sister, 
father and mother, every one’s dead 
and gone but me; and for all so 
many times I’ve thought my heart 
was clean broke, yet sure, Miss, you 
see me here.” 

“Did you ever wish your heart 
would break?’ asked Zaidee with 
great earnestness. Her simple mind 
was already comparing its own expe 
riences with the experiences of this 
long-lived woman. The sineere and 
unenlightened child could see no dif- 
ference between her own fourteen and 

Narse’s five-and-forty years; nor he- 
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tween the child of an Irish cabin and 
the favourite of the Grange. The 
widest catholicity was in Zaidee’s 
simple heart; in the broad estimate 
she formed of nature and its primi- 
tive emotions, distinctions of sphere 
or station were unknown. 

“Ever and always I had to earn 
my bread,” said Nurse, slowly. “I’ve 
been a hard-working woman, lone, 
and poor, with never another to mind 
but only meself from one year’s end 
to another; but life is sweet. My 
heart was broke entirely in my young 
days with trouble and sorrow, but 
never brought them by wishing. No, 
honey, grief’s sore, but life’s precious 
—TI’ll wait my Maker’s time.” 

“Do you think it is a sin to wish 
to die?” asked Zaidee, looking up 
once more with her wistful eyes. 

“QO, then, isn’t it a sin to cross the 
Lord’s will any way?” said Nurse, 
with a shudder. Spite of all her lone- 
liness and hardship, this poor woman 
felt that truly the light was sweet, 
and it was a pleasant thing to behold 
the sun. 

“T would not wish it all for my 
own sake,” said Zaidee very rapidly, 
and under her breath. “But if it 
would be good for some one else, what 
would you do then?” 

“Heart alive! Do you take me 
for a haithen, child?” said the of- 
fended Nurse. “Never man nor 
woman all my days was the worse of 
me.” 

Zaidee, who was looking up at her 
with earnest inquiry, suddenly drop- 
ped her anxious eyes, to which the 
tears came in a momentary flood. 
She could not see her needle nor her 
line of even stitches for the moment— 
she could only see the dreary fortune 
which had made her dearest friends 
so much “the worse” for her. When 
the blindness cleared away, the poor 
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child went on eagerly with her plain- 
sowing, and with a deep unspoken 
thankfulness looked round upon the 
bare walls of Mrs. Disbrowe’s nursery. 
It was but a cold ungracious dwell. 
ing-place for one who had been nursed 
in such a home of love and kindness, 
and an approaching din of sound 
made the young governess shrink 
aside to a corner of the fireplace, that 
she might not shut out these noisy 
happy children from the hearth which 
belonged to them. Yet not a murmur 
of repining was in Zaidee’s mind. 
Her first “ trouble” was great enough 
to swallow up all smaller ones. Phi- 
lip’s supplanter, the legal but most un- ~ 
willing heiress of the Grange, had no 
room in her unsophisticated thoughts 
for the little personal injuries of her 
new lot,—she was so very thankful to 
be here out of Philip’s way and sepa- 
rated from the home where she could 
never again be only Zaidee, the de- 
pendent and spoiled child. Poor 
homely Irish Nurse! she could by no 
means understand this strange young 
companion of hers,—they conversed 
together in common language, but in 
understanding had a world between 
them, though neither was aware of 
it; and Nurse was Zaidee’s sole com- 
panion through these long evenings. 
Books were not to be had, nor, had 
they been attainable, would she have 
eared for reading now; for Zaidee’s 
mind had taken a stride far away 
from the world of fiction and faney, 
and she was busy with her own mys- 
tery for long hours, which, in other 
cireumstances, she would have spent 
over the innocent mysteries of story- 
telling. Zaidee’s literature had come 
to be as contracted as her cousin 
Elizabeth’s,—her father’s Bible and 
that advertisement in the Times. She 
read nothing else, but these she read 
every day. 


CHAPTER X.—FAILURE. 


“TI don’t see why I should mind 
other people’s children—though they 
are my brothers and sisters,” says a 
young lady in a very light-coloured 
silk dress, with gay waving ribbons, 
and an unusual profusion of orna- 
ment. “But I suppose it’s no good 
quarrelling with mamma, especially 


when one thinks of that horrid old 
Mrs. Laneaster. Here, Rosie and 
Lettie, let’s see what you've been 
about.” 

But for a mystical circle of gold 
upon the third finger of her left 
hand, and the light colour of her 
dress, which on this November day 
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needs some excise, you would fancy 
this to be Miss Charlotte Disbrowe ; 
but when you perceive how mamma 
has permitted her, without a word of 
reproof, to take off her bonnet here, 
and leave it on thé drawing-room 
table, and how there is no explana- 
tion asked of the undertone in which 
these last remarks are delivered, you 
will see at once that this is Mrs. 
Edward Lancaster, whose card-case 
lies on the table under her bonnet, 
and whom mamma has just requested 
to see what progress the children are 
making under their new governess. 
Mrs. Edward thrusts up her bracelets 
on her arms, very much as Mary 
down-stairs thrusts up her sleeves 
when she goes to her daily labours, 
and, seating herself on the settee, 
calls before her once more the former 
subjects of her maiden reign. 

“Do you hear, you little ones? 
What are you doing all day long? 
That last frill you hemmed for me 
was shamefully done—shamefully !— 
not much credit to Miss Francis 
teaching you.” 

“Oh, please, Charlotte, we don’t 
let her teach us,” cried the frank and 
indiscreet Rosie. 

“She can’t!” said Lettie, with a 

frown. “We were always good with 
Charlotte—you know we were; but 
we won’t be taught by Miss Francis. 
She doesn’t know so much as I do, nor 
even as Rosie does—she cannot teach 
us.’ 
“Upon my word!” eried Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lancaster. “I should like to 
know then what is the good of hav- 
ing her here?” 

“O, please, Charlotte, will you 
speak to mamma!—we don’t want to 
have her here,” cried Lettie—*“ she is 
not good enough for our governess, 
and we want so much to go to school!” 

“Well, I confess I shall think 
mamma behaved very shabbily to me 
if she lets you go to school,” said Mrs. 
Edward,—* you are saucy little things. 
How should you know about Miss 
Francis—have you got no lessons to 
learn? She is not half strict enough 
with you.” 

“Please, Lettie told me not to 
learn any lessons,” confessed again 
Rosie the indiscreet. 

“You are sweet children—it is 
quite a pleasure teaching you,” said 
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the married sister, administering to 
small sour Lettie a sharp tap on the 
cheek, “I'll tell mamma you aie 
two grumbling little creatures, and 
ought to be whipt. There, get away— 
Pll have Tommy and Sissy now.” 

But while the twins stole off—one 
of them humble and tearful, the other 
sulky and full of wrath—Sissy, being 
interrogated, confessed that she too 
was rebellious to the rule of Miss 
Francis, and explained, that “p’case, 
I like best to play;” while Tommy, 
a stout little recusant, snapped his 
plump thumb and forefinger, and 
echoed his elder brother’s defiance of 
womankind, all and sundry. “She 
sant teach me!—she’s only a wo- 
man!” cried the valiant Master Tom ; 
whereupon the ready hand of Mrs. 
Edward visited Tommy’s shoulders 
with another stroke. 

“Upon my word! I could never 
have believed I was so blinded to 
them before I was married!” cried 
Mrs. Edward. “Such little rude 
grumbling things!—such tempers for 
children! Why, mamma, what do 
you keep that girl for’—they’re not 
learning anything!” 

“They got their lessons so irregu- 
larly, Charlotte, for some time before 
your marriage,” said Mrs. Disbrowe 
with dignity, “it is not wonderful 
that they should be a little out of dis- 
cipline.” 

“ Well, I declare, mamma, that is 
very unkind of you,” said Mrs. Edward 
Lancaster, who, a matron and married 
lady in her own right, vailed her bon- 
net to no one under the sun, “ when 
you know what a slave I was among 
them, and what trouble I had, and 
how actually Edward had to be put 
off again and again, till you had got 
a governess. You will never treat 
Minnie or any of the rest as you have 
treated me. You made me the gover- 
ness. Iam sure you know it is quite 
true.” ; 

“You got a very good education, 
Charlotte—better than I can afford to 
give Minnie,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, 
quietly. Mrs. Edward’s reddening 
cheeks cooled down—it was not quite 
dignified, after all, to grumble, or to 
give any one occasion to say she was 
not the most prosperous woman ‘0 
the world. 

“Yes, indeed; mamma does not 
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send me to school—mamma has no 
masters for me!” cried Minnie. 
“Never mind; I don’t care though 
Charlotte had all the advantages; see 
if she does any better than I shall do. 
Ican play as well as she can, now!” 

“These children are quite unbear- 
able,” said Mrs. Edward. “ Think of 
treating me like a school-girl! as if I 
cared for playing better than Minnie ; 
but I tell you they are learning no- 
thing. Mamma, what do you keep 
this girl for?—I am sure she is not 
teaching them.” 

“Tt is not very long since she 
came—she will do better by-and- 
by,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, but with a 
little hesitation unusual to her firm 
and assured tones. “They are all 
self-willed—I must see to the nur- 
sery lessons myself for a day or two, 
and the children must understand 
that I positively don’t intend to send 
them to school. Miss Francis is 
young and timid—she does not like to 
punish them as you did, Charlotte, 
and that is just the disadvantage of 
that style of teaching. When you 
begin so, you must continue. There 
is Harry understands being whipped, I 
believe, but he cares for nothing less.” 

“And that is all my fault?” said 
Mrs: Edward. “ Well, I am sure you 
are not very complimentary, mamma ; 
but I know one thing I should never 
do—I should never keep a governess 
for children unless she could teach 
them; I feel quite convinced of that.” 

Though Mrs. Edward Lancaster 
was emphatic, Mrs. Disbrowe was not 
dismayed; yet a certain shade of dis- 
quiet was upon the comely forehead 
of mamma. She was extremely well 
pleased when the door opened, and 
Buttons announced a stream of Mau- 
rices, young ladies who had seen the 
bride’s entrance into her mother’s 
house from their own windows oppo- 
site, and who seized the opportunity 
to fall upon Charlotte en masse, and 
hear at greater length than had yet 
been possible her foreign experiences 
and all the mishaps of her travel, for 
Charlotte had been abroad on her 
wedding tour. From the animated 
conversation which followed, mamma 
withdrew. It did not strike her with 
any wonder to hear Charlotte’s voice 
80 loud and so long-continued. It was 
very natural-that the bride should be 
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somewhat dictatorial and authorita- 
tive among her former companions, 
who were only young ladies still; and 
Charlotte already spoke of young 
ladies with a friendly contempt— 
they had no experience—they had 
nothing but musie, and crochet, and 
such trifles to occupy them ; whereas 
Mrs. Edward Lancaster had for a 
whole week been supreme in her own 
house, and made blunders enough to 
endow with experience a whole colony 
of brides. 

Mamma withdrew into the back- 
ground; and upon her comely face 
there was a shadow of annoyance. 
What did she keep that girl for? 
There was no denying that the 
new governess was a failure—that 
whatever she might be fit for, she 
was ‘not fit for the management of 
Mrs. Disbrowe’s nursery—that even 
little Tommy himself cculd silence 
Miss Francis; and that she was too 
young—too timid—too shy—to make 
authority for herself among these un- 
truly children. “What do you keep 
her for?” asked Mrs. Edward. Her 
mother almost blushed as she faltered, 
and could not tell. ‘Truth to speak, 
Mrs. Disbrowe carries a heart under 
that black satin gown of hers, under 
that brooch, which is five-and-twenty 
years old—a heart where soft, womanly 
pity and charity have made themselves 
a stronghold, and will not be dislodged, 
though they dwell under the same roof 
with many a worldly principle alien to: 
their nature. It is quite against Mrs.. 
Disbrowe’s “ principles” to keep a use- 
less person in her household; hitherto 
it has always been her rule, when her 
retainers were proved incapable, to dis- 
miss them without more ado. But her 
womanly heart relents over Zaidee— 
she cannot thrust this poor forlorn child 
forth upon the world. Miss Francis 
eannot teach the children, and the 
children will not be taught by her; 
but Mrs. Disbrowe vainly tries to hide 
this fact from her own acute percep- 
tions, and thinks of expedients and 
another trial, feeling, at the same time, 
however this may turn out, that still 
she cannot refuse the shelter of her roof 
to this solitary stranger. Many a dis- 
turbed thought the matter brings to 
the mind and spirit of mamma. 

Meanwhile Zaidee herself labours 
under the same consciousness, with. 
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double diligence works at the plain- 
sewing, and entreats Tommy and 
Sissy, and the still more formidable 
elders of these hard-hearted chil- 
dren, to let her teach them. But it 
will not do—the nursery longs with 
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all its heart to be dispersed into the 

n air of schools and play-grounds. 

he governess has no chance against 

these little conspirators, for they have 

all made up their minds that she shall 
not succeed. 


CHAPTER XI.—ANOTHER TRIAL, 


“Neither Rosie nor Lettie ready 
with their lessons! Are these chil- 
dren careless of what you say to them, 
Miss Francis ?” 

Mamma knows very well that they 
are more than careless, but puts on a 
stately unconsciousness to awe the 
rebels. 

Poor Miss Francis!—she has an 
instinctive trust in Mrs. Disbrowe, 
but’ an instinctive terror of the chil- 
dren. Zaidee never found herself at 
the bar of justice either as culprit or 
accuser before, and she cannot tell 
what answer to make to this question. 
The little recusants see her falter, and 
grow bolder. Mrs. Disbrowe sees it, 
and softens into pity; for neither of 
them know that Zaidee’s thoughts are 
far away wandering, and that she has 
to call them back over half this realm 
of England to meet the present need. 

“QO, please, mamma, Miss Francis 
does not give us our lessons as Char- 
lotte used to do,” says Lettie. “She 
speaks so low, sometimes we cannot 
understand her; and she does not 
mind us at all, but is always thinking 
of something else; and please, mam- 
ma, Rosie and I would much rather 
go to school.” 

“Tam obliged to you, little girls, 
for favouring me with your opinion,” 
answers mamma, with awful sarcasm. 
“But I do not intend that you should 
go to school, so that question is set- 
tled. Now, I have no doubt Miss 
Francis minds you as much as it is 
possible to mind such rude children, 
and I have come to-day to see that 
you mind her.” 
~.Whereupon Lettie looks at Miss 
Francis, the very type and imperson- 
ation of sullen resistance, and Rosie, 
more susceptible, begins tocry. Rosie, 
though she has the seniority by a few 
minutes over her twin sister, is very 
much under Lettie’s sway; and if 
they had been born a hundred miles 
or a hundred years apart, there could 





not have been a more distinct and 
decided difference than between these 
two, the children of one hour. 

“Give these little girls their tasks, 
Miss Francis,” said mamma, “and 
we will see how well they can be 
learned to-day. And now, Harry, 
take your finger out of your mouth, 
and put away your whip; Miss Fran- 
cis is waiting for you.” 

Nobody dares resist this unques- 
tionable authority. 
little pupils in the world stand before 
the hesitating Zaidee, who trembles 
with a shy tremor when she tries to 
put questions to the children in the 
presence of Mrs. Disbrowe. But even 
Lettie does not dare adventure a 
glance aside, or Harry fail of atten- 
tion. Nurse, behind-backs, with great 
demonstration of quietness, is laying 
Sissy’s little frocks into the nursery 
wardrobe ; and now Nurse may esgape 
down stairs for a much-prized gossip 
with the kitchen. She is off duty this 
morning; and at Nurse’s table so- 
lemnly sits mamma, with her fine 
needlework in her hand, her ears all 
attention, her eyes vigilantly discern- 
ing the slight glance or movement. 
Such orderly, obedient, pretty-be- 
haved children never existed as these 
small scions of the house of Disbrowe 
under the inspection of mamma, 

But by-and-by intrusive sounds 
from below break the haleyon calm of 
this well-ordered schoolroom. Mam- 
ma’s magisterial quiet is disturbed— 
she moves on her seat uneasily—looks 
annoyed—becomes anxious—then 
finally, lifting one steady glance upon 
the little company round her, consults 
her watch, and gathers up her work. 
“As you seem to be. going on so 
well, i think I may leaye you,” says 
Mrs. Disbrowe. “1 depend upon you, 
children, to. pay the greatest attention 
to Miss Francis ; and you will let me 
know, my dear, if, you require me to 
exert,.my authority, again,” With 








The most docile . 
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this gracious parting address to the 
governess, the lady of the house takes 
her stately course down stairs—far 
away down stairs to the dining-room 
on the ground floor, to ask what is 
the cause of these sounds of insubor- 
dination. Alas! the insubordination 
in the nursery can no longer reach 
the ear of mamma; and with the last 
flutter of Mrs. Disbrowe’s pink rib- 
bons, the peace of poor Zaidee is once 
more scattered to the winds. 

For Lettie does not scruple to bend 
her sullen brows upon the governess. 
Harry snatches his book away, and 
seizes his whip again; taciturn Jack 
has a bit of wood in his pocket, and 
straightway begins to whittle. Alas 
for poor Zaidee!—if that would do 
her any good, she could ery heartily ; 
but nothing could do Zaidee less good 
than crying. Mamma is out of hear- 
ing—even Nurse is gone; there is no 
one to take her part—no one to defend 
her, and the little tyrants have their 
way. 

“Mrs. Disbrowe said you were to 
learn your lessons—it is not honour- 
able—it is breaking your word !” cried 
Zaidee. But the Misses and Masters 
Disbrowe were not pledged by their 
honour. 

“Tt isn’t breaking my word. I 
never promised mamma,” said Harry, 
whose top was already spinning mer- 


rily. “Mamma doesn’t know as we 
do,” said Lettie, emboldened into 
childish insolence. “You cannot 


teach us,—you know yourself you 
cannot.” 

“IT am oldr than you are,” said 
Zaidee, driven to the last shift of self- 
defence, the pale-brown of her com- 
plexion reddening into a violent crim- 
son, and her eyes glowing through her 
tears. “I am a great many years 
older than you little children. 1 
could surely teach you something. 
I do not know very much myself ; but 
I know more than you do, and your 
mother thinks I can teach you. Why 
will you not listen to me? You are 
at home, and | am among strangers ; 
why. will you not tet me try ?” 

ut children who are the most 
tender-hearted if you take them in one 
mood, are the hardest of all callous 
lookers-on.if you find them in another. 
oy bye a cruel pleasure in observ- 
ing 
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to them in thus humbling one of the 
grown-up people; and though Rosie 
all this time longed to ery with the 
poor governess, a dread:of her sour 
little sister .restrained the gentle- 
hearted twin. They all maintained a 
firm front against Zaidee. Mamma, 
if she had seen it, could searcely have 
believed in the changed behaviour of 
her children. 

“ We don’t want a governess ; you 
s’ould go home,” cried little Sissy. 

“ But I cannot go home! have 
no home—no one to care for me !” said 
Zaidee, with a cry which came from the 
bottom of her heart. 

They were all very silent after that. 
It was something which the childish 
understanding could not fathom, and 
Rosie longed more and more to go to 
the side of Miss Francis, to comfort 
her, and to cry with her. They all 
stood somewhat guilty and sullen, look- 
ing on, with a vague sense of being 
great criminals, and of some one see- 


-ing them who was even a mightier 


observer than mamma ; but as nothing 
occurred to bring this compunction 
the length of repentance, or to lighten 
them of its indefinite pain, they threw 
the burden of this too upon Miss 
Francis, and were sure it was her 
fault, one way or another; they dis- 
liked her the more for having been 
cruel to her. They were like all other 
tyrants and persecutors, they resented 
their own uneasiness upon their victim. 

While Zaidee, retiring from. the 
contest, and swallowing down as she 
could the hysterie sobs which she 
could scarcely restrain, felt in her own 
heart that she was entirely vanquish- 
ed, and quite succumbed to her ad- 
verse fortune. This last half-hour 
had destroyed ‘all hope of ever suc- 
ceeding with these children. Zaidee 
was wise enough, through all her in- 
experience, to feel that the cry of 
desolateness which they had forced 


‘from her put an end to her superi- 


ority—her chance of ruling those re- 
bellious spirits. They had looked on, 
were looking on, with curious eyes, at 
the passionate youthful:despair which 
overwhelmed her; and even thetgh 
they became penitent, and offered a 
voluntary submission, this attempt 
was still quite at-an end for Zaidee. 
She could not be Mrs. Disbrowe’s gov- 


-erness ; she felt: in her honest simple 
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heart, that, hard as she had tried, she 
eould be of no use to Mrs. Disbrowe ; 
therefore Zaidee must go away. 
Where, or what to do, she could 
not tell. Her reading and writing 
were of very little service to her so 
far, poor child, and now she must fall 
back upon her other capability. Once 
more Zaidee vainly longed for Eliza- 
beth’s, or Margaret’s, or Sophy’s list 
of accomplishments; not knowing 
that even flower-painting, or Jand- 
scapes in water-colours, or the most 
exquisite embroidery, were but very 
slender weapons with which to assault 
the world and fate. As she with- 
drew with her flushed face, her eyes 
full of tears, her frame all throbbing 
with the tremor of excitement, into 
the corner where she had been labour- 
ing at Mrs. Disbrowe’s plain-sewing, 
vague plans and purposes floated be- 
fore Zaidee’s eyes. She knew nothin 
of distressed needlewomen, and h 
no experience to convince her that a 
friendless girl of fourteen was not quite 
the person to keep her footing among 
the crowds of London. She only drew 
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a vivid picture to herself of a very 
poor room, and long days of silent 
working, full of dreams and thought; 
and this was how the girl’s fancy, for- 
lorn and visionary, decided she should 
live. 

And Lettie and Rosie, and Tommy 
and Sissy, and Harry and Jack, have 
returned to their various occupations, 
but with feelings very far from satis- 
factory. That figure sitting silent in 
the corner bears heavily upon the 
conscience of every little Disbrowe 
here. They are a great deal more 
afraid of her now than if she had been 
struggling with them; and with a 
vague conviction that she has given 
up the contest, comes an equally vague 
penitence for their own share in the 
matter. Rosie takes up and lays 
down her spelling-book twenty times 
in a minute, with anxious glances at 
Miss Francis; even Lettie is almost 
moved to ask her pardon. There 
never was a conquest so thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, or which impressed the 
victors so disagreeably with a feeling 
of defeat. 


CHAPTER XIL—AN AUDIENCE, 


Mrs. Disbrowe’s pink ribbons were 
newly arranged, and her evening 
twilette completed, yet there was still 
a little time to spare. The children 
knew very well that mamma had 
usually a leisure half-hour before 
dinner in her dressing-room, and this 
was a famous time for hearing com- 
plaints and settling disputes. This 
time, however, it was not any of the 
children who tapped at the door, but 
only Nurse, looking very solemn, who 
eraved an audience for Miss Francis. 
As she granted it, Mrs. Disbrowe saw 
more than one small shadow hovering 
about the door of Charlotte’s room. 
The rebellious population in the nur- 
sery were greatly concerned to know 
what Miss Francis had to say to 
mamma, 

Miss Francis entered. very noise- 
lessly, with a swift sudden motion, 
and a dark pale face, full of thoughts 
and sorrows. There was no dulness 
in poor Zaidee’s great desolation and 
solitude; her sorrow was no apathy, 
but the strongest life; and there coal 
not well have been a greater contrast 


than between the full matronly figure 
of Mrs. Disbrowe, in her rich thrifty 
silk-gown and cheerful pink-ribbons, 
and the slight nervous form of the girl 
who stood before her, dressed in the 
plain brown girlish undress she had 
worn at home, and with such a flood 
and tumult of thought swelling in her 
face. So very momentous was this 
matter to Zaidee, and with such an 
earnest simplicity did her mind regard 
it, that Mrs. Disbrowe instinetively 
felt it must be something much more 
important than a little emeute in the 
nursery of which her young governess 
came to apprise her now. 
_ “Something happened again, Miss 
' Francis {are the children still too 
mueh for you? Sit down and tell 
me about it,” said Mrs. Disbrowe 
kindly, 

But Zaidee could not sit down, and 
searcely waited to have the invitation ; 
she was too eager in what she had 
herself to say. 

“I will have to go away,” said 
Zaidee. “I only know very little. 
Icannot teach the children. 1 would 
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try again if I could, and I thought I 
could when I came here; but it is not 
possible any longer. I will have to 
go away.” 

“What is the matter? Have they 
teased you in the nursery? But you 
know. we must not throw aside our 
duties because they are hard some- 
times,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, still very 
kindly ; “they ave quite children, you 
know, and good children too, though 
they sometimes provoke a stranger; 
and you are very young, and easily 
discouraged. You must have a little 
patience, and begin again.” 

“I know very little myself,” said 
Zaidee, striking off once more in her 
strange ineonsequent fashion, as if 
nothing had been said. “1 only can 
read and write—but not very well; 
and I am not good enough to teach 
them. I cannot cheat you; you have 
been so good tome. I am not able 
to teach the children; I will have to 
go away.” 

“My poor child,” said Mrs. Dis- 
browe, taking Zaidee’s hand, and 
leading her kindly to a seat, “why 
do you speak so very sadly about go- 
ing away? Do you know you are 
far too young to go out as a gover- 
ness, or to be away from home? I 
think, perhaps, the best thing you can 
do is te go back again. Why do you 
start-so, ehild ?” 

“Because I cannot go home. I 
never will go home—never!” cried 
Zaidee. “Oh, you do not know; I 
would far rather die !” 

Mrs. Disbrowe lifted her hand from 
Zaidee’s shoulder. “You are a very 
strange girl,” she said, disapprovingly ; 
“it is a great blessing to have a home, 
even though everything there is not 
quite as we wish it. If your friends 
are not very kind to you, they are 
still your friends; and you had far 
better return to them. If you think 
they will be angry, I can write to 
them, and explain why it is that you 
return so soon.” 

Zaidee dried the little gush of hot 
tears which had surprised her eyes at 
the mention of home ; she rose again 
very quietly, and looked up with her 
simple wistful eyes into Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s face. 

“TI cannot go home,’ she said, with 
asad steadiness, which reached again 
to the fountain of tender charity in 
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her protector’s heart; “but I will 
have to go away, because I must 
never cheat any one. I would like to 
work at something, and be of use to 
somebody; but, Mrs. Disbrowe, you 
are very kind to me, and I am of no 
use to you.” 

Something like a tear came to Mrs, 
Disbrowe’s eye. “I do not under. 
stand you, but I am very sorry for 
you,” she said compassionately. 
ea me, then, what you propose to 

le” 

Zaidee looked up again, and ali 
those envied accomplishments, those 
attainments of Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet and Sophy, seemed to- burst 
upon her vision once more. “I can- 
not do anything,” burst from Zaidee’s 
lips in a little overflow of regret and 
self-reproach; “I mean nothing but 
sewing: but there is only myself, it 
is not much matter. I think I would 
live somewhere, and work. Iean do 
a great deal of work when I try, and 
I would never wish to do anything 
else now—neither reading nor—” 
Her breast heaved, for suddenly 
she thought of her long walks with 
Sermo; and Sermo’s very name, a 
household word, overwhelmed her 
for the moment with such a glimpse 
of home. “I could work all day 
long,” said Zaidee, turning away 
abruptly to hide the falling of a great 
long-gathered cluster of tear-drops— 
a score run into one. 

But Mrs. Disbrowe had heart 
enough and wisdom enough to per- 
ceive that it was not the thought of 
working all day long, but some other 
concealed and hidden thought, which 
brought this heavy dew to Zaidee’s 
eyes. She was so kind as not to 
question her at the moment, but sim- 
ply to address herself to the matter 
in hand. 

“ This is your plan, is it?” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe, with a smile which had a 
great deal of pity in it; “ but do you 
know you are too young for this?— 
not too young either,” she continued, 
haif to herself—‘too young for evil 
and temptation—too young and too 
simple to be led away. But I will tell 
you what we will do. I have a great 
deal of sewing,myself, and till that is 
done you must stay with me and help 
me. There now, dry your eyes; you 
shall not go back to the nursery, but 
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sit in the spare room—Charlotte’s 
room—close to my own, and do your 
sewing there; and when that is all 
done, you must consult with me again 
what you are todo. Will you take 
my advice, my poor child ?” 

Zaidee looked up earnestly at the 
woman whom she herself had woke 
into a protecting angel. “You are 
very good to me,” said Zaidee; “I 
will do whatever you tell me; only I 
eannot go home.” 

“Well, I will not bid you—now,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe. “Come, you 
must dry your eyes and be comforted. 
No one must be quite miserable in my 
house. You can sit in the nursery 
this evening, and to-morrow we will 
have Charlotte’s room made into a 
workroom, and something will turn up 
before you have done all my sewing 
there.” 

So Zaidee went away, and Mrs. 
Disbrowe returned to her toilet for a 
moment, to arrange her pink ribbons 
once more, Though there was a soft- 
ening satisfactory sentiment at her 
heart, this lady could not help 
feeling that she had acted “against 
her principles.” She was perplexed 
and disturbed, and felt herself more 
liable to attack than she had been for 
many a day. It was not prudent. 
Her habitual thriftiness would by no 
means sanction this unwise liberality ; 
but Mrs. Disbrowe’s heart was too 
many for her principles. Nature over- 
eame and triumphed in this .woman 
of the world. Whatever happened, 
she could not put the orphan child 
away. 

In the mean time Zaidee, very 
weary and exhausted, stole up-stairs 
to the high attic. No mystic gems 
of coloured light, no red eross hung 
over her now, “as she lifted her eyes 
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to the skylight window, half-opened, 
at which the November fog came in. 
Oh, home, home, home! She threw 
herself upon her little bed, and cover- 
ed her face from this dim damp 
waning daylight. This day’s trial 
had worn to the heart of Zaidee; but 
after she had lain there awhile in 
the gathering darkness, she was fain 
to steal down, half frozen, to the de- 
serted nursery, and take refuge with 
the homely representative of domestic 
government there. Nurse had a great 
deal to say, as usual, and Zaidee suf- 
fered the stream to run on, now and 
then striking into it, when some of 
Nurse’s maunderings crossed the cur- 
rent of her own thoughts. They were 
no interruption to each other; for even 
this drowsy gossip about the Johns 
and the Bridgets of Nurse’s youthful 
acquaintance had just so much human 
interest in it that her young companion 
was never tired listening. Zaidee’s 
heart was still so young that it took 
in everything that looked like story- 
telling, and never complained of the 
minute details of Nurse’s narrative. 
And her simple mind was worn out 
with much exertion, and sunk in tho 
exhaustion of passion and excite- 
ment. She was glad to hear the 
humdrum cadence of this kindly voice. 
Its pleasant brogue and homely dic- 
tion were better to Zaidee than either 
wit or wisdom of a colder kind. They 
lulled her weariness to rest, and broke 
with many a little episode of a still 
harder and humbler youth than hers 
the long monologue of the girl’s 
own thoughts. Nurse, after her kind, 
was a very fitting minister, and did 
good service. Mistress and servant 
were kind to the orphan. She had 
not found this world yet to be a very 
cold or eruel world. 


CHAPTER XITIIl.—ANOTHER OCCUPATIQN. 


It isnow two months since this young 
exile left the Grange, and Christmas 
is drawing near. idee is so sineere 
a visionary, that, enveloped in her 
thoughts, she thinks little of the fes- 
tive time approaching, or of the 
change made in herself since her last 
merry Christmas at home. She 
does not think, with dreary self- 
lamentation, that there is no one to 


brighten this time for her, as in her 
cireumstanees so many would do, but 
with loving and vivid realisation she 
thinks of how they will spend the 
Christmas in Cheshire, and wonders, 
with a longing curiosity, whether her 
own absence will make any difference 
in the family festivities. But it is of 
no use asking her own heart so often 
what has happened to them all; it is 
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of no use wondering and wishing as 
she sits within this deserted apart- 
ment, once the bower and sanctuary 
of Miss Charlotte Disbrowe, but now 
only the spare room in Bedford Place. 
The white hangings begin to grow 
dingy; the litter of the wedding pre- 
parations is long ago over. Near the 
small bit of smoky fire which the 
housemaid has condescended to light 
for Miss Francis, she sits before a 
great basketful of plain-sewing, ex- 
ercising her vocation. Her literary 
attainments, her reading and writing 
—the latter so painfully perfected be- 
fore she left the Grange—have proved 
uite useless to Zaidee; and though 
there is one little pang of disappoint- 
ment in the consciousness, she is very 
content to fall back upon the only 
other branch of knowledge she pos- 
sesses. Poor Zaidee, though she 
speaks the pure English of a gentle- 
woman, is not great in moods and 
tenses. Imagination and romance, 
after all, are fully more favourable to 
plain-sewing than to accurate gram- 
mar; so the girl finds it very possible 
to be content, and is more in her 
sphere, working then by herself in the 
spare bedroom, than struggling to 
teach Rosie and Lettie and Tommy 
and Sissy up-stairs. 

It is a strange uncommunicative 
self-contained life which she lives in 
this quiet back-room, looking out 
upon the brick parallelograms, and 
strips of grass and flowers. Zaidee’s 
brown complexion grows of a darker 
paleness every day. Her eyes be- 
come hollow, and her agile figure, 
with all its girlish angularities, is 
thinner and more angular still than 
when she eame here. When Mrs. 
Disbrowe bids her go out to take ex- 
ercise, Zaidee always would rather 
not; poor child, she seeks no inter- 
mission, and wishes for no amuse- 
ment. Her thoughts run on just as 
well, perhaps indeed somewhat bet- 
ter, for her hands being busy; and no 
one knows what visions attend the 
hemming of Mrs. Disbrowe’s house- 
hold linen,—what wild imaginations 
run through these noiseless days, and 
keep alive the young life in her heart. 
Mrs. Disbrowe every day grows more 
and more perplexed, and sometimes 
wonders almost in terror what she is 
to do with this friendless girl, and 
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makes resolutions, a hundred times 
broken, to insist upon the name of her 
relations, and to write to them, try- 
ing if it may still be possible to 
awake kindness in their heart; for 
this good mother can only explain 
Zaidee’s unwillingness to go home by 
supposing that she has been cruelly 
treated by her friends, against whom, 
in consequence, the worthy gentle- 
woman, whose own tenderer feelings 
have so completely taken advantage 
of her, is proportionably indignant. 
Wherever Mrs. Disbrowe is, it is as- 
tonishing how this problem vexes her 
hitherto placid mind, What is she to 
do with this girl ? 

While Leo and Minnie, the only 
members of the family who yet can 
venture to criticise mamma, strongly 
backed by Mrs. Edward Lancaster, 
who is never done wondering, cannot 
sufficiently express their astonishment, 
—What does mamma keep her for? 
—what is the good of having Miss 
Francis in the house ?—and what has 
mamma to do with her’—ask these 
inquiring Disbrowes,—the kitchen is 
not less interested; and Battons even 
ventures, in a quiet way, to play some 
practical jokes upon Miss Francis, 
which Miss Francis is so utterly un- 
conscious of as to provoke to positive 
bile the “fun” of Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
accomplished page. In the nursery, 
after a few days of very equivocal 
triumph, broken with many compune- 
tions, the children at last have begun 
to revel in the delights of a prolonged 
holiday. Mamma is put to her wits’ 
end. She cannot have a new governess 
while the former one remains with her. 
She cannot keep Zaidee and send the 
children to schoo]. Placid papa, who 
never interferes with anything, has 
actually become a terror to Mrs. Dis- 
browe within these few weeks; since 
there has been something which she 
does not wish him to ask about, she 
is in continual terror lest he should 
inquire; for what exeuse could she 
give him ?—how account for her own 
eonduct?’—she who cannot account 
for it to herself. 

Unconscious of all the ferment 
caused by her presence, Zaidee dreams 
on day by day in her dim chamber, 
consuming her heart. But for this 
visionary world in which she breathes 
and lives, the young life must have 
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been spent and wasted long ago; and 
now it only lives upon its own strength 
and essence, devouring its resources 
and itself. She is very harmless and 
silent in her solitude, her voice is 
never heard in the house, and no one 
is reminded, by outward intrusion, 
that the stranger is here. All un- 
aware of how she embarrasses Mrs. 
Disbrowe—unsuspicious of Minnie’s 
malicious wondering—of Mrs. Ed.- 
ward's comments—of all the hard 
inuendoes levelled at mamma on ac- 
count of her—unsuspicious of the 
practical jokes of Buttons—the curio- 
sity in the kitchen—the triumph of 
the nursery—Zaidee sits hour by hour 
alone, and weaves her life into her 
dreams. She never feels herself ne- 
glected, never is aware of any injury, 
nor is aware either in her girlish 
heedlessness that she is out of place 
and a burden; so much a child’s 
mind is the mind of Zaidee, that it has 
room for no complication of ideas. 
With devotion and ardour, which is 
more than  conscientiousness, she 
labours at her work, and while she 
does that, thinks no harm to give her 
thoughts full sway, and deliver up her 
whole being into them—and this is 
how she lives. 

Malice and embarrassment, wonder 
and inquiry, would soon be at an end 
if this continued; for already, when 
Christmas is come and gone, when 
the Covent Garden bouquet on the 
drawing-room table shows its first 
snowdrop, and the early crocuses just 
thrust their green spikes through the 
soil of Aunt Vivian’s flower-garden at 
home, the air grows heavy and stag- 
nant in the scene of Zaidee’s toil, It 
weighs upon her, as the charmed air 
might have weighed upon the be- 
witched princess of the fairy tale, ere 
she sank to her sleep of centuries; 
and on Zaidee, too, there begins to 
sink a heavy torpor—a heaviness from 
which only the touch of love ean 
wake her up. 

Where is this touch to come from? 
Words of kindness are said to her 
sometimes; she is never ill-treated. 
As the world goes, she has been 
strangely fortunate in finding such a 
home; but love is not near the poor 
child. Curiosity and wonder all 
agape, and even a degree of equable 
interest and kindness, might have 
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come to look at the sleeping beauty, 
without in the least disturbing her 
lingering slumbers ; and Zaidee is too 
much a child to be roused as she was. 
From whence is to come her waking 
kiss ? 

“Minnie, when you go to Char- 
lotte’s to-morrow, you must take 
Miss Francis with you; and let your 
sister know that id particularly wish 
her to write to Mrs, Green. Persuade 
Charlotte to write at once, and bring 
me the letter home with you, Minnie; 
we must apply to her friends, and have 
her taken home,” says Mrs. Disbrowe ; 
and if you look closely, you will see 
that Zaidee has brought a permanent 
wrinkle to the comely forehead of 
mamma. “It is quite out of the ques- 
tion. We cannot go on in this way; 
and yet, the poor child!” 

“ J don’t call her a poor child. I 
think she is very well off,” said saucy 
Minnie. “If all the people that do 
plain-sewing had as much for it”— 

“Be silent, Minnie!” cried Mrs. 
Disbrowe angrily, and with a glow of 
displeasure on her cheek. Feeling 
herself guilty, Mrs. Disbrowe was 
more than usually impatient of criti- 
cism. 

“And why am [ to take her to 
Charlotte’s?” continued the young 
lady—‘“in her brown frock and her 
straw bonnet! She is not fit to go 
with me.” 

“She is to go with you notwith- 
standing,’’ said Mrs. Disbrowe quickly ; 
“and unless you change your man- 
ners, Minhie, you will never look so 
much Jike a lady as poor Miss Francis 
does. I wish her to go with you to- 
morrow. She shall not remain with 
us, if I ean find another shelter for 
her; but she must not.get sick and 
be laid up ia the mean time, if I ean 
help it.” 

Satisfied that she would earry this 
as the reason, Minnie hastened to an- 
nounce her good fortune ‘to Miss 
Francis. The little fire in the spare 
room was very smoky—the great 
work-basket was quite full—the air 
was heavy and close, yet chilled and 
full of the foggy haze in the atmo- 
sphere without; and beyond, these 
cold white hangings, which looked so 
smoked and dingy, sat Zaidee, in her 
half trance of silence, working at her 
plain-sewing. Minnie Disbrowe, burst- 
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ing in out of breath, was chilled into 
composure in a moment. 

“Miss Francis! mamma says you 
are not to get sick, and be laid up. 
You are to go with me to my sister’s 
to-morrow.” 

“IT would rather not indecd. I 
like best to be at home,” said 
Zaidee. 

“Home! Do you call this home?” 
cried the refined Minnie. “Iam sure, 
if I was you, I would far rather go 
back to my friends. I would do auy- 
thing rather than stay here.” 

A slight shudder was ail Zaidee’s 
answer. She had a strange obtuse- 
ness in this one particular. Now that 
she was busily employed, and work- 
ing for them, it did not occur to her 
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that the Disbrowes, all and sundry, 
wished her away. 

“ Well, if mamma likes—” said 
Minnie, shrugging her shoulders; but 
even Minnie had not the heart to con- 
clude the sentence in presence of Zai- 
dee’s wistful dreamy face, and unfail- 
ing industry. “You are to come 
with me to-morrow,” she continued, 
“to do you good, I suppose. Mamma 
said so. You had better make your 
things look as well as possible, and 
be ready to go.” 

As it was a command, Zaidee re- 
ceived it quietly as a necessity. She 
had not been in the open air for days ; 
but Zaidee, fresh from the Cheshire 
wilds, could scarcely recognise as open 
air the wintry fog of Bedford Place. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A VISIT. 


They set out together on the after- 
noon of the following day, which, as 
it happened, was a cheerful bracing 
afternoon, with a red sun, bearing 
down towards the stack of houses 
which formed “the west” to Bedford 
Place, and breaking up the grey haze, 
after a fantastic fashion, pleasant to 
see. Zaidee’s wandering eyes sought 
out this stream of ruddy light, whieh, 
with a slight fog to aid it, made 
these streets and squares almost pic- 
turesque, and did not perceive the 
mortification and displeasure of Miss 
Minnie, who had herself unwillingly 
assumed a brown frock and bonnet 
not a very great deal better than Zai- 
dee’s, but pronounced by mamma 
“quite good enough” for a visit to 
Charlotte. It had been Minnie’s-in- 
tention to mark the difference between 
her own rank and her companion’s 
to the most cursory observer, by mak- 
ing herself very fine to-day ; but, alas, 
that inexorable mamma! As it hap- 
pened, however, Minnie’s sulkiness 
was sadly lost on Zaidee, who had not 
the smallest desire to be enlightened 
by her conversation ; and who, indeed, 
enveloped in her-own magical atmo- 
sphere, was not at all aware that there 
had been nothing said between them 
till they arrived at Charlotte’s door. 

The house of Mrs. Edward Lancas- 
ter was a fac-simile of her mother’s; 
a tall house, equally commodious, 
equally genteel, and out of coors 


equally grim in its respectability ; but 
within, by dint of new carpets, new 
paper, and new gilding, liberally dis- 
played in the shape of picture-frames, 
a new maid-servant, in smiles and 
blue ribbons (Mr. Edward Laneas- 
ter having a prejudice against But- 
tons), and a general newness and 
brightness of atmosphere, this habi- 
tation looked gayer and more cheer- 
ful than the original Bedford Place. 
Charlotte’s drawing-room was not 
drab either; there were no blinds 
half-way down the windows. The 
new paper was a bewilderment of 
roses and myrtles, the new carpet a 
thicket of flowers; and in the grate 
burned a riotous fire, such as would 
have broken Mrs. Disbrowe’s rest with 
visions of blazing chimneys, fire-en- 
gines, and fines. By-and-by, when 
the nursery, which at present is only 
an unfurnished room up-stairs, comes 
to be as full as the nursery at home, 
and when all these gay embellish- 
ments are toned down into the grey 
of years, Mrs. Edward Lancaster will 
be a thrifty housewife, as careful a 
manager as mamma; but at present, 
at its first offset, there is a certain air 
of lavishness, of profusion—to tell the 
truth, though Mrs. Edward is Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s daughter—of extravagance 
about the house. Mrs. Edward spends 
a poor man’s income in gloves and 
ps sacl there being no overseeing eye 
to veto the expenditure ; and the ser- 
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vants in the kitchen scorn to be be- 
hind their mistress; while hosts of 
pretty nick-nackeries find their way, 
day by day, into the bright new draw- 
ing-room, to the much adornment of 
the same. The young master of the 
house begins to look with dismay at 
his cheque-book, and to be rather 
doubtful of the truth of the often- 
repeated declaration, that it is “only 
this once.” Take comfort, bride- 

oom ; it is only this once: when she 

as her first fit of glorious indepen- 
dence over, and no longer plays at 
housekeeping, Mrs. Disbrowe’s daugh- 
ter will prove her parentage, and be 
the thriftiest wife that ever fell to the 
lot of man. But so far it must be con- 
ceded, there is no thrift in the new 
establishment, and the house has a 
great “way” upon it, like the young 
gay unconcerned mistress of the same. 

Charlotte is lying back in her easy- 
chair, holding up her hands before her 
as she works at some bit of’ netting; 
and the young lady’s ample draperies 
spread out, and her ribbons, constant- 
ly in motion, as she moves in her chair 
in her-careless fashion, give what a 
painter would call “breadth of effect” 
to this animated picture. Her friend 
Helen Maurice sits by the table near 
Mrs. Edward, and the drawing-room 
door being open, you may hear those 
loud young ringing voices, what they 
say, and how they laugh, and how 
perfectly without restraint they are, 
when you are still at the foot of the 
stair. Also, on a showy little couch 
near the fire sits a very upright lady 
in widow’s weeds, with a large muff 
on her lap, and an immense boa on 
her shoulders. Her crape veil, put 
back from her face, shows you a large 
pale countenance, with considerable 
force in its lines, but, it must be con- 
fessed, at this present moment, some- 
what of a sour aspect. As the young 
ladies talk, the old lady’s blue eye 
sometimes kindles into grim -amuse- 
ment; but in general it is apparent 
that she is neglected, and that she 
feels herself so. 

To this scene the two girls enter 
unannouneced—no formal introduction 
being necessary to Mrs. Edward’s sis- 
ter, even in the punctilious judgment 
of the waiting-maid, who is a very 
new broom, and piques herself on do- 
ing her duty. As Minnie bursts in at 
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the open door, and Zaidee, like a sha- 
dow, follows after, Charlotte raises 
her head to nod at them, and goes on 
with her conversation. Minnie, for 
her part, pausing to look round the 
room to see who is in it, condescend- 
ingly addresses the old lady, “ How 
do you do, Mrs. Lancaster?’ in pass- 
ing, and immediately darts upon a 
great china jar opposite, without giv- 
ing Mrs. Lancaster the trouble to an- 
swer her question. 

“Oh, Charlotte, where did you get 
this?” cried Minnie loudly. “I don’t 
like it—it’s ugly; you always had such 
bad taste. hy there’s beetles on 
it! I would throw it out of the win- 
dow if it were mine.” 

Now Charlotte had already been 
provoked this morning by finding her 
latest purchase not at all admired by 
Edward, and was quite disposed to 
bestow upon Minnie the full weight of 
her displeasure towards both. 

“Let my china alone, will you?” 
exclaimed Charlotte. “ You provok- 
ing little thing, what do you mean 
poking about into every corner? I 
don’t buy my furniture to please you. 
Do you hear? You sha’n’t do what 
you like in my house as you do at 
home.” 

“JT just wish mamma heard you,” 
said Minnie spitefully. 

It was a wish in which Mrs. Edward 
did not concur; for she had ‘not the 
slightest desire, married lady though 
she was, to encounter the displeasure 
of mamma. The elder Mrs. Lancaster 
looked on very grimly during this lov- 
ing sisterly salutation. She was not 
Edward’s mother, but only his father’s 
widow—a very kind friend to him, 
and counting herself to have some 
motherly rights, in consequence of 
many years’ guardianship—a claim 
which Edward himself allowed very 
cordially, but which Mrs. Edward had 
pleasure in defying. The old lady’s 
eyes and ears were extremely vigilant 
when she visited her stepson’s wife. 
It was astonishing what a clear per- 
ception she had already of all Char- 
lotte’s shortcomings, and how ‘she 
overlooked her good qualities alto- 
gether. There was no love lost be- 
tween these two ladies. Charlotte 
had a pleasure in making Mrs. Lan- 
easter feel uncomfortable and out of 
place in her gay new drawing-room 
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among her young friends; and Mrs. 
Lancaster had a pleasure in coming 
to feel herself slighted and injured by 
the gay, foolish, extravagant wife, 
whose love of company and dress and 
careless housekeeping would ruin Ed- 
ward. So the old lady sat very up- 
right and solemn, an image of silent 
disapproval, on the pretty little eoach 
made to be lounged on, and listened 
to their loud laughing discussions of 
last night’s concert, of who was there, 
and how poor the music always >was, 
and how one and another threatened 
to give them up, they were so stupid. 
All this was extremely edifying to old 
Mrs. Lancaster, whose own dissipation 
was limited to the May meetings in 
I'xeter Hall; yet she came; for hu- 
man nature, whose wiles this good 
lady was skilled in, was as perverse in 
her own breast as in another’s, and 
her favourite aversion was Edward’s 
wife. 

Perhaps it might have been the 
same, in some degree, whoever Ed- 
ward’s wife had been; but the present 
possessor of that dignity by no means 
thought it worth her while to conci- 
liate While old Mrs. Lancaster sat 
stiffly on the couch, Charlotte reclined 
in the easy-chair. Charlotte was ex- 
uberant in embraces, in “dears,” and 
“loves,” to her other visitors; all the 
while observing the old lady as the old 
lady observed her. 

Zaidee, who had come into the room 
behind Minnie,-stood by the door; 
nobody yet had taken any notice of 
her; she was left to find a seat.and a 
welcome for herself; but while she 
stood there, she had the fortune to 
catch the eye of Mrs. Lancaster. Now, 
Zaidee was neither gay nor fair; if, 
three months ago, you were held in 
doubt whether this brown girl was to 
ripen into a famous beauty, or sink 
into dark-complexioned homeliness, 
the chances were very much against 
the former hypothesis now. What 
Mrs. Lancaster saw in her was a very 
plain girl, very plainly dressed, and 
still more visibly dropped by her com- 
panions than she herself was. The 
old lady’s countenance brightened im- 
mediately ; she recognised the poor 
little governess, of whom she had 
heard Mrs. Edward speak. Opposition 
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is sometimes a marvellous incentive 
to benevolence, and no one could 
doubt that Mrs. Lancaster was bene- 
volent. She beckoned Zaidee to her, 
gave her a share of her sofa, and then 
began to question the incommunica- 
tive girl, What was curiosity at first 
rapidly ripened into interest. Zaidee’s 
answers were so very brief, that they 
suggested question after question. 
She came from the country—she was 
an orphan—she did not wish to go 
home—she was not Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
governess—no, she was not good 
enough for that—she could only read 
and write a little herself, and was not 
able to teach the children—she did 
Mrs. Disbrowe’s sewing now, and Mrs. 
Disbrowe was very kind to her—that 
was all. By the time she knew so 
much, Mrs. Lareaster greatly wished 
to hear more. The old lady surely did 
not want Zaidee to complain to her; 
but she would have been very well 
satisfied to hear a few more details 
of Mrs. Disbrowe’s household, and 
to ascertain if this dependant was 
content. 

“TI don’t think you are well, my 
poor child. Does Mrs. Disbrowe al- 
low-you to get out?” asked Mrs. Lan- 
caster. 

“JT would rather not,” said Zaidee. 
“T do not like to be out. I always 
ask leave to stay at home.” 

“Ty it Bedford Place you call 
home?” said the questioner. 

Zaidee looked up for an instant into 
her face. “I have no other home 
now. I am very glad to be there,” 
said this poor child, whom nobody 
could persuade into believing herself 
ill-used. The old lady was melted; 
she almost forgave Mrs. Disbrowe for 
being the mother of Edward’s wife. 
But she did more than that—she 
asked Mrs. Edward to spare Miss 
Francis, to take an airing with her in 
that plain handsome brougham of hers 
which stood at the door. Mrs. Edward 
opened her eyes, but had no objection. 
Zaidee obeyed the old lady passively, 
and followed her, to the consternation 
of Minnie. But the poor girl herself 
was not astonished; in her torpor and 
silent heaviness, it seemed as if she 
could no longer do anything but obey. 
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CHAPTER XV.—A FRIEND. 


It was not till seated in Mrs. Lan- 
ceaster’s brougham, with Mrs. Lancas- 
ter’s broad crapes pressing upon her 
modest brown dress, and Mrs. Lan- 
caster’s furs warming the confined 
atmosphere of the close little carriage, 
which forthwith began to trundle 
leisurely toward the Park, that Zaidee 
awoke from the quiet haze in which 
she had answered what was asked, 
and done what was commanded her. 
It might be the widow’s cap which 
recalled Aunt Vivian—though this 
tall lady, so far as bulk went, would 
have made two Aunt Vivians, and 
was very unlike the fairy godmother; 
or perhaps the sober opulence of Mrs. 
Lancaster’s equipage and dress re- 
minded Zaidee, more than Bedford 
Place did, of the exuberant comforts 
of home. Whatever the cause was, 
she was roused into warmer life—her 
thoughts lay dormant for a little, her 
eyes took unconscious inventory of 
the things about her—the torpor was 
shaken for the moment, and Zaidee 
looked forth again through the mist of 
her own dreams. 

“ And so you say Mrs. Disbrowe is 
kind? I suppose you are very useful 
to her,” said Mrs. Lancaster, with a 
*“humph!” in her own mind over the 
disinterestedness of Mrs. Disbrowe. 

“I thought I might be of use when 
I came,” said Zaidee, “ though I know 
so very little; but I could not teach 
the children—I was not able—and 
that was why I got the sewing to do. 
No; I am not of much use; I ean 
only sew.” 

“You told me before that you knew 
very little,” said her new friend ; 
“ young ladies very seldom say so. Tell 
me what ‘ very little’ means.” 

“T can only read, and write—but 
not very» well,” said Zaidee. “I 
cannot play, nor draw, nor do any- 
thing.” 

“Except Mrs. Disbrowe’s sewing,” 
said Mrs. Lancaster, with involuntary 
satire. 

The pale brown face beside her 
lighted up a little. “Yes,” said 
Zaidee, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“that is something still; but, after 
all, it is only plain sewing. I cannot 


do embroidery, nor anything, like what 
they used to do at home.” 

“ And would you not rather be at 
home than here, among strangers ?” 
asked Mrs. Lancaster. 

Zaidee started with a thrill of ter- 
ror. “No, no,” she said hurriedly, “I 
cannot go home. I did not mean to 
speak of it again.” 

“Tell me where it was and all 
about it, my poor child,” said her 
questioner persuasively. 

It was seldom that Zaidee, whose 
ideas were always striking off at a 
tangent, permitted herself to be thus 
brought to bay. Perceiving it, how- 
ever, she was too brave to escape; 
she looked up with open eyes to the 
old lady’s face. 

“My father and my mother are 
dead. My mother was a Greek, and 
my father was a traveller, far away. 
Ihave been alone all my life; I have 
no home,” said Zaidee steadily. “I 
am glad to be with Mrs. Disbrowe; I 
have no one to go to but her.” 

“But do you know they do not 
wish you to remain with them ? 
What will you do then?” asked Mrs, 
Lancaster. 

“T will ask Mrs. Disbrowe again to 
let me stay,” said Zaidee very-simply. 
She was not to be reached on the side 
of pride. 

“My poor child,” said her new 
friend, whose kindness at the present 
moment was more in intention than 
effeet, “Mrs. Disbrowe has a great 
many children: I have heard them 
speak of you often; they want their 
mother to send you home to your 
friends ; they think you a burden. You 
would not like to feel yourself a bur- 
den, should you?” 

Zaidee’s brown face grew very pale 
—so pale that the well-intentioned 
lady beside her hastily drew her 
smelling-bottle from the depths of 
her muff. “It is not what I Jike,” 
said Zaidee; “I would like if God 
would please to let me dic—but He 
never has heard me yet; and I am 
afraid it would not be right to do it of 
myself.” 

“To do what, child?” cried Mrs. 
Lancaster, with a little scream. 
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But Zaidee made no answer. She 
was pondering sadly in her own heart 
—pondering of necessity and provi- 
dence, and how different what she 
would, was from what she must. 

“They are very unkind, these fool- 
ish young people, for I am sure their 
mother has a cheap assistant in you,” 
said Mrs. Laneaster, her dislike to the 
Disbrowes insensibly prevailing over 
her prudence. “ You are a poor art- 
less child, 1 can see ; you would be 
far better away from that woman of 
the world.” 

“Must I go away?” said Zaidce, 
eatching the one word which chimed 
into her thoughts ; .“ and if I go away, 
will you give me something to work 
at?’ she continued, looking up with 
honest simplicity in Mrs. Laneaster’s 
face. 

This good lady was somewhat taken 
aback by the downright sincerity of 
her young companion. “I—I can 
scarcely tell,” said Mrs. Lancaster ; 
“but that was not what I meant; you 
ought to go home to your friends.” 

“TI thought I ought to go away at 
first, when I found I could not teach 
the children,” said Zaidec, either not 
hearing or not heeding. “I thought 
I could live in a little room some- 
where, and work at sewing, if any 
one would give it me; but Mrs. Dis- 
browe was kind, and said I should 
rather stay. Do they grudge that I 
am there? I have no right to be 
there—perhaps, indeed, I had better go 
away.” 

And Zaidee’s eyes, brightened with 
a new thought, travelled over the 
high range of buildings they were 
passing. Nay, these are all great 
houses, poor child! ranges of loft 
windows, drawing-rooms, and ef 
chambers, of better fashion and higher 
rank than Bedford Place—not one 
single little nook among them where 
you could bring your needle, your 
sole capability, your forlorn young 
life and sincere heart. The old lady’s 
eyes followed this gaze of futile long- 
ing; her own mind was built with 
lofty regularity, something like those 
blank fine houses which gave forth 
no answer to Zaidee’s mute inquiry. 
She loved to dispense her liberality 
in the legitimate channels, to aseer- 
tain that they were “deserving ob- 
jects” who had alms of her abun- 
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dance, to inquire all about them, if it 
was improvidenee or evil behaviour 
which brought them within the range 
of her benefactions, if they had seen 
better days, or if their poverty was 
native to them, or if their need was 
desperate enough to warrant charity. 
All the minutie of their cireumstances 
carefully inquired into, no one could 
be more bountiful than this well- 
endowed and childless widow; but 
so much fortified with custom and 
regulation was she, that it perplexed 
her greatly when a “case” came 
before her which could-not be dealt 
with according to rule. At present 
she found herself in a dilemma—of 
her own creating, too, which made it 
the more vexatious. Acting on a 
whim, which a woman of prudence 
never ought to do—acting, moreover, 
on other motives still farther removed 
from Christian charity than whims 
are—but these Mrs. Lancaster did not 
specify to herself—she had brought 
this child away with her, had partial- 
ly enlightened her as to her own cir- 
cumstances, had conceived a strong in- 
terest in her—what was to be done with 
her now? Mrs. Lancaster retired into 
the depths of her sables to considers 
Zaidee, with her wistful eyes, looked 
out upon these great ranges of houses. 
The air was warm and soft in this 
luxurious enclosure, tinged with a 
faint perfume, and very different from 
that brown hazy sunny winter air 
without. The little carriage moved 
on at a drowsy pleasant pace. Way- 
farers walking fast to keep themselves 
warm, children cased in furs and 
hosiery, little groups of juvenile vaga- 
bonds with feet and faces red and 
blue with cold, disappeared from the 
window as they drove on. Mrs. Lan- 
caster, much vexed with her own in- 
discretion, and Zaidee, brightly realis- 
ing that impossible independence of 
hers, working alone in a little cham- 
ber for some one else than Mrs. Dis- 
browe, saw nothing of the bare trees 
and sodden grass—young and old, 
they had other things to look at than 
this wintry park. 

The old lady has not spoken again, 
neither has Zaidee: but the well- 
accustomed coachman has _ turned 
homewards. Now the lights are be- 
ginning to shine in the windows, and 
the last red ray of sunset has disap- 
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peared from the brown haze of air 
which gives tone and colour to these 
streets. They are not going to Bed- 
ford Place, but turning at this easy 
speed to another quarter. The chill 
in the air gives animation to all those 
passers-by upon the way ; such visions 
of home and fireside waiting for one 
and another—of the cheerful house- 
hold meal ready for their coming, 
and the news of the great world 
which they carry with them to 
brighten the quiet, crowd about all 
those comfortable figures, briskly 
pressing forward. One has a news- 
paper, another a parcel of books, 
another only a toy swinging “at the 
cold finger’s end,” or a paper-bag of 
cakes and sweetmeats for the chil- 
dren. You may call them City men as 
you pass by in your superb idleness 
—never mind; they have done their 


Zaidee has not considered the ques- 
tion whether she is going home to Mrs. 
Disbrowe’s, or elsewhere. So full of 
fancies is she, nothing that happened 
to-night would much surprise Zaidee ; 
and when the little carriage turns into 
a gate, and rounds the small curve of a 
semicircular plot planted thick with 
evergreens, to pause before a quickly- 
opened door, she observes vividly, but 
ean scarcely be called curious. Mrs. 
Lancaster, warm in her furs, alights 
slowly. The girl behind her feels a 
slight chill of cold as she glances up 
into a clear frosty sky, all bright with 
stars, before she enters Mrs. Lancaster’s 
door. Many a time that glimpse of the 
friendly heavens will return upon her, 
when she is pursuing her course among 
strangers; but now it has disappeared, 
and there is nothing loftier visible than 
the ceiling of Mrs. Lancaster’s hall, 
and the staircase, on which a sober- 
coloured maid waits for her mistress. 
Without a word, Zaidee follows Mrs. 
Lancaster up-stairs. ‘The stairs are 
softly carpeted; there is a noiseless 
warmth and wealth in the house, 
still, and regular, and orderly—no 
nursery to awaken the echoes, nor 
“young people” to disturb this calm 
with intrusive activity. When Mrs. 
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good day’s work in the City or else- 
where; and in this pleasant darkening 
they see already the firelight shine in 
their own windows as every one goes 
home. Schoolboys with satchels mak- 
ing the road echo, tall school-girls 
swinging by in confidential couples 
‘with musie-books, and an infinite quan- 
tity of secrets to tell. Here and there 
a shop holding out the light of its 
homely traffic upon the way—so many 
pleasant sounds in the air, voices, and 
footsteps—so many peaceful people on 
their way home. 

The little carriage trundles on, and 
never pauses for a moment. Its rich 
mistress has a home, but no child to 
make it glad; and as for poor Zaidee, 
searching the darkness with her wistful 
eyes, she believes there is no home for 
her in all this plentiful and prosperous 
world. 






Lancaster reaches the door of her 
own room, she commits Zaidee to the 
eharge of her maid, who conveys her 
forthwith into a small humdrum com- 
fortable apartment, where there is a 
fire, and tea on the table. The maid 
desires the young lady to seat herself 
till she comes back, and Zaidee is left 
alone to look into the cavern of the 
fire, and round the unfamiliar furniture, 
and wonder what she herself is doing 
here. 

It is not quite dark, and the sky has 
not deepened into the intense blue of 
a winter night, but is pale and silvery 
all over with its young moon and early 
stars. Zaidee sits before the fire, won- 
dering—almost roused into romance 
once more—the house is so quiet, the 
atmosphere so warm, the tone of wealth 
and comfort so apparent—quite another 
world from the thrifty plenty of Bedford 
Place, and its constant stir of young 
unruly life. But it is no romance after 
all; for this is only a kind of house- 
keeper’s room, where Mrs. Lancaster’s 
own maid has her sanctuary; and the 
sober-coloured woman who re-enters 
anon, and tells Zaidee she is to take tea 
here, and that Mrs. Lancaster will send 
for her presently, is the trusted facto- 
tum of the lady of the house, 
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There is not much said between 
these two strangers. Mrs. Lancaster’s 
maid by no means resembles Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s Irish nurse. She too, like her 
mistress, requires a certificate of merit 
before she bestows her acquaintance ; 
so Zaidee’s thoughts are little dis- 
turbed by conversation. It is a full 
hour before the summons comes for 
her audience, and then with gradually 
increasing wonder and interest she 
follows her conductor down stairs, 

Mrs. Lancaster has just dined, and 
there is a faint odour of the good 
things of the table in this large ruddy 
apartment, which is Mrs. Lancaster’s 
usual sitting-room. The fire burns 
warm with a subdued glow; the lamp 
throws a tempered light upon two large 
easy chairs, one on either side, where, 
leaning back upon easy cushions, sits 
Mrs. Lancaster and Mrs. Lancaster's 
guest. They are both looking with 
some expectation towards the door, 
and both bend forward a little to see 
Zaidee as she enters, in her quick and 
silent fashion, with her bonnet off, and 
her dark hair shed back from her fore- 
head. Mrs. Lancaster, with her deep 
draperies of crape, and spotless wi- 
dow’s cap, looks somewhat imposing 
in her great chair; but the old lady 
opposite, who has been a widow for 
twenty years, and is gay in flowers, 
and ribbons, and stiff little curls of 
grey hair, with a coloured gown of 
rich texture, with jewels and orna- 
ments past counting, is anything but 
imposing, and with her bright cheery 
face makes a very good foil to Mrs. 
Lancaster. Poor Zaidee, being but a 
child, and friendless, feels her heart 
warm a little when she glances to the 
opposite side of the fireplace. Mrs. 
Lancaster is by far the most proper 
and dignified, but her friend might 
not be flattered if she knew that 
Zaidee found encouragement in the 
smile, because it was like that of Irish 
Nurse, poor Zaidee’s most familiar 
friend. 

“This is Miss Francis,” says Mrs. 
Lancaster, as Zaidee enters. And 
“Poor dear!” says Mrs. Lancaster’s 
friend. 

“T hear Edward’s wife speak of her 
constantly,” pursued the lady of the 
house, motioning Zaidee to sit down 
beside her. “It appears she came up 
from the country to be nursery go- 
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verness to these rude litile children, 
and did not sueceed—no wonder !—so 
they have made a sewing-maid of the 

oor child. I have no doubt Mrs. Dis- 

rowe finds her very useful, but the 
young people think her in the way. 
She would like some one to give her 
sewing to do; but she is much too 
young to live alone, so 1 wish very 
much to persuade her to gu home to 
her friends.” 

“Has she any friends, then? How 
thin she is, poor dear!” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, Mrs. Lancaster's guest, 
touching Zaidee’s angular arm and 
stooping shoulders, by way of investi- 

tion. 

“Well, she has neither father nor 
mother, but some friends, of course, 
I feel quite responsible,” said Mrs, 
Lancaster uneasily. “I brought her 
from Mrs. Edward’s to give her a 
drive, but we got into conversation by 
the way. I was interested, and she 
came here with me. Now I really am 
at wu loss. I cannot tell what to do. 
The child seems somehow thrown on 
my hands.” 

To all this Zaidee listened, as they 
seemed to intend she should listen, as 
quietly as if they had been talking of 
a piece of furniture, and not of a piece 
of sensitive human nature, warm with 
girlish susceptibility. At this point, 
however, Zaidee’s dormant pride was 
roused. She turned round. 

“Mrs. Disbrowe never said I was 
to leave her,” said Zaidee. “She did 
not tell me she found me a burden. 
I am of no use to any one but her. 
If you please I will go home.” 

“ Should you like to go abroad, my 
dear ?” asked Mrs. Burtonshaw, strik- 
ing. in rapidly before her weightier 
friend, astonished by the sudden move- 
ment of the “ subject ” under he; hands, 
could find words to answer. 

A glow of colour rose upon Zaidee’s 
face. “Yes,” she said very eagerly. 
The question filled her with such a 
flush of sudden excitement that she 
could answer no more. 

“ Should you like to be companion 
to a good little girl of your own age? 
A dear little girl, my love,” cried Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, warming rapidly; “one 
who will never take any airs upon her, 
but love you like a sister, if you are 
good—to be educated with her, and 
have everything the same as she has 
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—a dear pretty little angel, the 
sweetest child that ever was born! 
Will you go and be a companion to her, 
and make her a happier child, my 
love?” 

The old lady spoke so warmly aud 
quickly, that “therewithal the water 
stood in her eyes.” ‘Toall this Zaidee 
answered by a long wistful look. “If 
any one would take me abroad, I 
should be very, very glad,” she said, 
when she turned her eyes from Mrs. 
Burtonshaw; but she did not know 
how to reply to this, about being a 
companion, and making happy—it 
was not in Zaidee’s way. 

“She is the very person,” cried 
Mrs. Lancaster, in a voice of great 
relief. Once put in the way of morti- 
fying the Disbrowes, and especially 
“Edward’s wife,” by the exaltation 
of Zaidee, Mrs. Lancaster was quite 
herself again. “She will do admirably ; 
that is, if we can be satisfied about 
her friends.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
“are you sure you would like to go 
with me? Itis along way off—a place 
where there are scarcely any English, 
and the family travel about a great 
deal; but Mary is the sweetest little 
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love. My darling child, she will make 
you so happy!” 

Zaidee looked up with sudden won- 
der. She thought of Mrs. Wyburgh 
and of Nurse, who alone had called 
her “darling” before; but it was all 
to be put to the account of the un- 
known Mary, this burst of affection 
for the girl who might be her com- 
panion. Her wistful dark eyes began 
to smile upon the old lady; it was 
almost the first time they had been 
moved with this gentle relaxation 
since she came from home. Involun- 
tarily Zaidee, who had learned the 
lessons of respect and humility be- 
coming a dependant only very slightly, 
and who underneath had all the simple 
trustfulness of a child, eame to Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s footstool, and sat down 
there. “Will you tell me about 
Mary?” said Zaidee, looking up with 
all her old eagerness for a story. She 
did not hear that Mrs. Lancaster sug- 
gested “Miss Cumberland.” Zaidee 
knew nothing of Miss Cumberland ; 
she wanted to hear of this unknown 
girl, who was held in so much Jove. 

And thus it was that Zaidee’s heart 
awoke to the clear light of common 
life again. 
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POETRY OF THE WAR. 


REVIEWED BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


Fancy, reader, the son of Peleus, 
the white-haired Nestor, and the sage 
Ulysses, reading, towards the close of 
the first year of their sojourn before 
Troy, the first book of the Iliad, to be 
continued in parts as a serial. Poetry, 
whose high office is to select and com- 
bine in order to exalt, would do for 
them the refining work of time. The 
squalid scenes of the camp and the 
work-a-day operations of the siege 
would vanish from their mental pic- 
ture; they would become heroes to 
themselves ; each would begin to be- 
lieve he had seen the gods of Olympus 
mingling in the fray, and every Greek 
who had experienced a touch of 
cholera, would be ready to swear by 
the Styx that he had heard the twang- 
ing of the silver bow, and felt the 
sharp arrow of the vengeful archer- 

od 


god. 

Such is the fortune of the besiegers 
of our modern Ilium. The parallel in 
men does not altogether hold good. 
Nestors we have, unfortunately, rather 
too many of. Ulysses is, perhaps, 
less numerously represented in the 
Allied camp ; while Pelides, Diomed, 
and the greater Ajax,would meet their 
match in the first trio of guardsmen 
whom you happened to see cooking their 
salt pork. Penelope may now silence 
too pressing suitors by pointing to the 
gazette, which shows that Ithaca has 
still a king and shea lord. But men 
and women are much the same now 
as in those dim days, and we who sit 
before Sebastopol may form some idea 
of the feelings of those ancient war- 
riors, could they have seen their own 
deeds chronicled in the immortal verse 
of the blind old man. Scenes of the 
campaign glow and expand in the 
pictures of an imaginative “ own cor- 
respondent” writing up to the require- 
ments of an excited public. The poet, 
catching the enthusiasm, burns to sing 
of the war. Fancy and invention he 
need not call on for aid, as those ele- 
ments of poetry have already done 
their utmost in the columns of the 
newspaper he subscribes to. Nothing 
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is wanting but verse ; and his eye, in 
a fine frenzy rolling, glances from the 
Times to a quire of foolscap, which he 
presently covers with ballads, sonnets, 
or some other form of lay, plaintive as 
the odes of Sappho, or sanguinary 
as the songs of Tyrteeus. Thus it hap- 
pens that (notwithstanding the Post- 
office authorities have made arrange- 
ments for the suppression of news- 
papers and small parcels) we receive, 
with tolerable speed and regularity, 
commentaries from home upon our 
doings ; and not only does the council 
of chiefs find its deliberations aided 
by the ever unerring vox populi, but 
the Crimean Achilles reads the inspir- 
ing stanzas which tell of his own 
deeds in the last battle, before the 
blood has rusted on his bayonet; 
while (alas that it should be often 
so!) the British Laodamia hears her 
wail for the lost Protesilaus echoed 
with bewildering iteration in musical 
verse. 

It is both amusing and satisfactory 
to find our young versifiers taking 
this line. When last Maga took 
occasion to notice the work of a ris- 
ing poet, he was steering a widely 
different course. Maudlin imitations 
of passion, such as a tragedian at a 
minor theatre might utter, when the 
effects of the overdose of gin with 
which he had refreshed himself after 
the laborious representation of the 
Amorous Tyrant were beginning to 
wear off, and retributive seediness 
was overshadowing him—suicide de- 
fended in the case of a dumb poet, 
big with magnificent ideas, but unable 
to express them, the latter fact being 

robably his very best title to a pro- 
onged existence—formed part of the 
episodes ; while the great yearning of 
the poet himself was to set this age to 
music—the age, not, as it appears now, 
with its armour on, “mailed and 
horsed with lance and sword,” but a 
drab - colored, broad- brimmed era, 
whose fitting poet would be a gentle- 
man having an eye at once to the 
beauties of nature and to commercial 
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pursuits, celebrating the glories of 
steam and cotton to the accompani- 
ment of an oaten pipe—a kind of 
union of Corydon and Cobden, whose 
religious creed was, that he got nearer 
to heaven as the distance by rail was 
shortened between London and Man- 
chester. 

War, long shuddered at as chief of 
evils, which has brought desolation 
to so many homes, and still fills with 
rending anxiety so many hearts, has 
not been without its benefits. At the 
sound of the trumpet England is 
aroused, and knows she has been 
dreaming, while the nightmares that 
oppressed her shrink gibbering away. 
Long-forgotten words are on her lips ; 
but her voice sounds more natural 
now than when her talk was all of 
progress and peace; long - dormant 
feelings, lending colour to her cheek 
and fire to her eye, tell us that she is 
still the England of history. And, 
seeing this, we feel less indignant at 
him whose ambition caused the war, 
and forbear to dwell on the idea of the 
thousands of ghosts dabbled in blood 
who may well be supposed to flit 
avengingly round him as he enters 
the dark Monarchy. 

Not in the days of the Crusades 
was the warlike spirit more apparent 
than now. Peter the Hermit would 
be far more indulgently listened to by 
an English audience than Mr. Bright. 
Beauties in English ball-rooms turn 
impatiently from essenced exquisites, 
neglecting the soft nothings whispered 
in their ears, to think of ragged, 
hairy, and not particularly clean- 
looking individuals three thousand 
miles off, less respectable in appear- 
ance than many mendicants they 
have thrown a sixpence to. Our 
bards, no longer waiting the advent 
of the supernatural genius who is to 
detect the elements of poetry in the 
mechanical discoveries of the age and 
in the art of money-making, have 
become veritable troubadours, and 
find ine those decried qualities, forti- 
tude and valour, the materials of 
song. To say the truth, the lays 
of these minstrels smack somewhat of 
the age we have been living in—the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er rather too biliously with the pale 
cast of thought. The philosophy and 
pathos of the horrors of war are 
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dwelt on somewhat to the exclusion 
of the martial spirit which should ring 
through the subject like the sound of 
a trumpet. In the “Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,” and the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” models which the 
poets of the war would do well to 
study, there is far more ardour than 
philosophy. Small meditative power 
is visible in Dibdin; but when Jack 
thought of the saucy Arethusa, the 
flag of that Frenchman upon whom 
he was bearing down was as good as 
struck. 

The lines which ring the truest 
among those we have seen are some 
purporting to be written by Corporal 
John Brown on the battle of the 
Alma, whose verses have become 
popular in a song. Among the many 
good pieces which have appeared in 
newspapers, mostly less effusive than 
meditative, was one in blank verse in 
the Illustrated News, called “ Looking 
Death in the Face,” which showed 
remarkable power. Only two of the 
many books of verse on the war have 
reached our hut — Alma and other 
Poems, by R. OC. Trench-and Sonnets 
on the War, by Alexander Smith and 
the author of Balder. We have read 
them with the accompaniment of the 
frequent guns which have “lent to 
the rhyme of the poet the beauty of 
their voice,” and, considering their 
subject, it would be ungracious to 
review them in other than a kindly 
spirit. 

The lines to the river Alma, by Mr. 
Trench, are very good, and have a 
fine roll about them. If the transla- 
tion into Greek on the next page 
was made for the benefit of military 
readers, we must suggest to Mr. 
Trench that the slenderness of a 
war-kit forbids us to carry lexicons, 
and we must continue to avail our- 
selves of the vernacular. “Sunday, 
November the Fifth,” is very well 
done, and the contrast between the 
English Sabbath and the long day of 
desperate battle throws each into 
stronger relief. If our efforts on that 
day have called forth such feelings as 
the close of the poem intimates, the 
reward is indeed worth fighting for. 
“The Unforgotten” is a graceful 
tribute to the memory of those who, 
though they died not with “the light 
of battle shining on their brows,” 
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died none the less for duty and their 
country. Altogether, Mr. Trench is 
the pleasantest \ excavation we have 
met with for many months past. 

Among the jointly-produced sonnets 
are some which we don’t understand, 
and therefore cannot conscientiously 
speak of. There are others which we 
only think we understand, and, there- 
fore, will also leave unnoticed, for fear 
of going off on a wrong tack. Of the 
rest, there are some we like and some 
we don’t like. To say the truth, spite 
of the great examples of Petrarch, 
Milton, and Wordsworth, we have 
never learned to like the sonnet, to 
which ideas generally seem to us to 
be adapted by a process somewhat 
Procrustean. A sonorous commence- 
ment sometimes leads to a feeble close, 
the thought having been improvi- 
dently expended in the first half- 
dozen lines, while the remainder 
throng in as impertinently as the 
ragged little boys who close the pro- 
cession of some great man’s funeral ; 
or, again, after beating about the 
bush for thirteen lines, the poet, in 
the fourteenth, plunges desperately 
in and starts the game while we are 
all looking another way. It is as if 
a man had but one carpet-bag for all 
his occasions, and at one time cram- 
med it to overflowing, heels of boots 
and corners of parcels sticking out on 
each side of the strained lock, and 
stitches giving way in all directions ; 
while, at another, its collapsed re- 
cesses contain only a false collar and a 
tooth-brush. 

A line in the prefatory sonnet first 
arrested our attention, and made us 
feel as giddy as when the clown in a 
pantomime crosses the stage in one 
unbroken string of summersets-— 


‘A whirlwind whirled across the whirling 
land.” 


After this we closed our eyes for a 
minute or two, under the impression 
that the centrifugal force had sudden- 
ly got it all its own way, and we had 
gone blundering off into space among 
the planets. On recovering our ac- 
eustomed steadiness of brain, we got 
on as far as “The Crystal Palace.” 
After describing the “hall of glass,” 
the very. headquarters and house of 
representatives of our brief millennium, 
the sonnetteer asks— 
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“ Why did no one teach 
That that fallacious future, smiling fair, 
Hid watchfires burning on a hostile beach ?” 


Why indeed? unless the teachers 
had money in the Funds, and wanted 
te sell out before they sunk. Or, 
another reason may be, that nobody 
(unless it be Mr. Thomas Carlyle) 
likes to make his appearance in the 
character of Cassandra, when he mey 
gain so much more credit as a sooth- 
sayer by adapting his prophesies to 
the taste of the public. Our own in- 
dividual better judgment was so far 
overpowered by the prevailing cur- 
rent of opinion, that, before the war 
broke out, we had been for some 
time in the habit of secretly attend- 
ing meetings of the Peace Society (in 
plain clothes, of course, as we didn’t 
wish to provoke ill-treatment), and 
were actually in treaty with a Jew 
for the sale of our sword and epaulets, 
intending to set up a small retail shop 
for ginger-beer at Sydenham. The 
result of that enterprise would pro- 
bably have been that we should now 
be receiving parish relief, while the 
man who stood next us on the Army- 
List was revelling in flannels and muf- 
fetees, sent him by charitable ladies 
who looked on us as a mere uninte- 
resting civilian ruined by speculation. 

We think the simile of the raw 
brood of birds thrusting up their 
heads, in “ The Army Surgeon,” is to 
be found in Dante; and we don’t like 
the sonnets on “ The Wounded”—the 
line in French closing the second is 
burlesque. “Home” embodies, some- 
what fantastically, an idea full of pa- 
thos. The conclusion is very pretty, 
except for the epithet “carrion,” 
which is altogether vile -— 


“ Then she touches a sweet string 
Of soft recall, and towards the Eastern hill 
Smiles all her soul—for him who cannot hear 
The raven croaking at his carrion ear.” 


The same idea has been forcibly 
expressed in a stanza of Tennyson's 
In Memoriam— 


“© mother! praying God to saye 
Thy sailor-—while thy head is bow'd, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 


The sonnet to Miss Nightingale is, 
as the subject requires, altogether 
graceful and good, and winds up with 
a beautiful image :-— 
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‘* How noust the soldier's tearful heart expand, 
Who from a long and obscure dream of pain— 
His foeman’s frown imprinted in his brain— 
Wakes to thy healing face and dewy hand! 
When this great neise hath roll'd from off the 


land, 
When all these falien Englishmen of ours, 
Have bloomed and faded in Crimean flowers, 
Thy perfect charity unsoiled shall stand. 
Some pitying student of a nobler age, 
Lingering o’er this year’s half-forgotten page, 
Shall see its beauty smiling ever there; 
Surprised to tears, his beating heart he stills, 
Like one who finds:among Athenian hills 
%& temple, like a lily, white and fair.” 


So, of late, we saw in the great 
hospital of Seutari, amidst rows of 
sick and wounded, her of the “ healing 
face and dewy hand.” 

In blustermg contrast with the 
quiet grace of the foregoing is “ Se- 
bastopol,” which a Yankee would 
describe as resembling an “ earth- 
quake tipt with thunder and light- 
ning.” It begins with sound and 
fury— 


“Blaze gun to gun slong the roaring steep | 
Ram home, ram home !” 


(Our poet must have been born under 
Aries.) 


“ Knee-deep in living mire.” 
Why living? 


“Run like cold demons thro’ the hell of fire, 
And feed the gulfs of flame,” 


All our most cherished ideas of 
demons are upset by the epithet. A 
printer’s devil shivering, in January, 
on the inhospitable doorstep of a tardy 
author, waiting for copy, while an 
east wind shrivels him to the marrow, 
may in some sort, by a kind of para- 
phrase, be called a cold demon; but 
we see not the affinity he bears to the 
British soldier in battle. We have 
always been given to understand that 
the mhabitants of those ultra-tropi- 
cal regions, the gulfs of flame, were 
of particularly warm temperaments. 
We would not enter on our list of 
friends the man who conceived the 
idea of a cold demon, because he 
would be capable of asking us to 
breakfast, and giving us cold grill. 


“ We have burned sleep 
And night!” 


Most extraordinary combustibles, and 
never issued to the army as fuel that 
we know of. 
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‘The useless sun is in the deep! 
Fire on! this hour shall end them, son anc 
sire.” 


A most sanguinary sentiment! — a 
most unchristian sonnetteer !— but 
his bark is, we are persuaded, worse 
than his bice, and he would give 
quarter. 


“Fire on the seorching city is # heap! 
The bastions reel, the toppling turrets leap!” 


Hard times for the garrison, who 
would certainly be justified in evacu- 
ating works guilty of such unaccount- 
able gambols. 


“Advance! The boiling waters rage and rave, 

And the white foam fiouts heayen. High, 
higher! See 

The drowning streets. High, higher! Who 


can save ? 
The fiood—the flood! A deluge and o 


grave.” 


If Mr. Smith wrote this, we should 
say he never wrote anything approach- 
ing nearer to rant ; if it was the other 
gentleman, we would say to him, in 
the words of Oedrie the Saxon, 
“Down, Balder, down! I am not 
in the humour for foolery.” 

What does the poet mean by in- 
sinuating in “America” that the 
Yankees speak our language? Are 
not the tongues wide asunder as the 
language of Samuel Johnson and 
Samuel Slick? In “A Statesman” 
the poet demands a pilot to weather 
the storm. O for one like the great 
Commoner, the effigy on whose tomb 
seems still, as Macaulay says, “ with 
eagle face and outstretehed hand to 
bid England be of good cheer, and to 
hurl defiance at her foes.” “ Austrian 
Alliance,” besides being impolitic and 
untimely, is bad poetry. “War” 
conveys a stern but necessary moral. 
In “Cheer” our departed Duke is 
worthily alluded to, and the lines that 
end the sonnet are among the best in 
the book— 


“ Before us, to the unseen close, 
The future stretches without bound or mark, 
And England, fearless, sails across the dark, 
Leaving a trail of splendour as she goes.” 


“ Childless,” like “ Home,” conveys 
a touching image, and is, like it, a 
little injured by fantastic expres- 
sion. Nevertheless it is very pretty, 
pathetic, and true, and would, we 
think, be found by many a bereaved 
“grey pale dame” not unconsoling ; 
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but we must not pick any more plums 
out of the pudding by extracting it. 
Here we will say good-by to Mr. 
Smith and the author of Balder, whom 
we expect to see shortly in the Crimea, 
as we hear they are among the most 
diligent officers in the militia in their 
study of the manual exercise. We 
hope they may distinguish themselves 
in the war, so as to become in their 
turn the subjects of a sonnet, ode, 
epic, or any kind of poem except an 
elegy. Meantime, we thank these 
and all other poets who have sought 
to do honour to the troops, by cele- 
brating their achievements and hard- 
ships. We wish we could be sure 
that the regard of the country, now 
so warm and sincere, for the army, 
would long outlast the first bloom of 
peace. Perhaps the reader has ere- 
while been by when a gentleman, in 
corduroy breeches and highlows, who 
added to his other accomplishments a 
taste for dog-fighting, has called up, 
with many blandishments, his dog 
Towzer, whom he has backed, for a 
pot of beer, against Tiger. Towzer, 
long habituated to kicks from the 
highlows, comes skulking up, and, as 
his master puts forth his hand to pat 
him, slinks out of reach of the suspi- 
cious caress. But there, in front, is 
Tiger, with all his teeth displayed, 
churning between them a horrid snarl ; 
and Towzer, converting his legs into 
four pegs, stilts forward, with every 
bristle horrent on his back. “ At 
him, good dog!” says he of the high- 
Jows, and rearing up the combatants 
close in a confused mass of teeth, 
growls, and chokings. As they stand 
apart again, breathless, after the 
first round, Towzer glances askance 
through his remaining eye at his 
master—the pot of beer has invested 
him with unusual interest—and the 
gentleman in corduroys looks with 
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strange tenderness at his hurts. “ Hi, 


Towzer!” and, encouraged by that 


parting clap on the back, the faithful 
animal shakes his bleeding ears and 
rushes in. Ultimately, Tiger, utterly 
prostrated, is carried off to the next 
pump, while the victorious Towzer, 
elate with conquest and encourage- 
ment, keeps close to the ‘hhighlows, wag- 
ging incessantly the stump of his tail. 
But this favour vanishes with the last 
drops of the pot of beer; and, saluted 
by a sudden kick on the ribs, he 
awakes to a sense of his proper posi- 
tion in society in the piping time of 
peace, and retires to an obscure corner 
to lick his wounds. The reader will 
draw the moral. 

Fortunately, the soldier puts not 
his trust in prince, poet, nor people, 
but looks elsewhere for encouragement 
and reward. As it was in the days 
of chivalry, so it is now, and ever 
shall be. Husband and _ bachelor 
value the gazette only because sie, 
whoever she be, will read his name 
in it; or, he may have neither wife 
nor sweetheart, only his ideal sculp- 
tured with infinite pains in that inner 
studio of his where none can _pene- 
trate ; or, again, he may cherish such 
a number of idols (your military man 
being sometimes a little of a Lothario) 
that individuality is lost in the crowd 
of charms and sweet remembrances ; 
but still the feeling is the same. He 
sees not, like his ally the Turk, 
amidst the smoke of the battery, the 
gates of paradise, with houris beckon- 
ing through ; but he knows that eyes, 
bright with an intelligence and feeling 
such as no houri ever possessed, are 
looking towards the East, that they 
will beam on his return, if he de 
return,—and that, if not, they will, in 
thinking of him, grow dim with tears, 
whose source lies in the warmest and 
tenderest hearts in the world. 
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” Tue latter campaigns of the greatest 
conqueror of modern times, although 
less successful than his previous ones, 
and terminated by his total discom- 
fiture, yet were scarcely less glorious 
to the gallant and devoted armies that 
fought and fell in vain to extend his 
power and sustain his throne. The 
men who combated under the French 
eagles from 1812 to 1814 may justly 
feel as proud of the laurels they won 
— although these were unentwined 
with the solid fruits of victory—as 
the participators in the more brilliant 
and profitable campaigns of <Auster- 
litz, Jena, and Wagram. More de- 
cisive victories have been gained, but 
none where greater valour was dis- 
played, than that of Borodino; at 
Lutzen and Bautzen the flower of 
Germany’s youth, stimulated by their 
sovereign’s earnest appeal, and by the 
impassioned songs of Kérner—fight- 
ing, too, for their hearths and altars, 
and for all that makes life precious— 
were defeated by an army of French 
recruits. If Leipzic was a terrible 
reverse, account must be taken of the 
desertion of the Saxons, and of the 
overwhelming numbers opposed to 
Napoleon’s army, which had, for the 
greater part of its cavalry, conscripts 
whose first drill had been upon the 
line of march to Germany. And the 
campaign of France in 1814 was a 
succession of brilliant actions, honour- 
able alike to the valour of the troops 
and the genius of the general, although 
it postponed but for a brief space the 
submission of the former, and the 
latter’s abdication. 

At a moment when England and 
France are arrayed, for the first time, 
side by side against a common foe, 
the memoirs of a valiant and adven- 
turous French officer, who passed 
through the horrors of the Russian cam- 
paign, was present in a multitude of 
well-fought actions, and reached the 
end of the war with life, but not with- 
out several wounds, much suffering, 
and some captivity, can hardly be 
devoid of interest. General de Fer- 
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A FRENCH HUSSAR,. 


enzac has already given us the history 
of a French infantry regiment during 
the Russian expedition ; Colonel 
Combe’s narrative is one of personal 
adventure, extending over several 
years, but in its course we naturally 
hear not a little of the exploits of 
the dashing regiment of light horse— 
chasscurs-a-cheval—in whose ranks he 
served during the most active portion 
of his military career. Published in 
an unpretending form, at one of the 
military libraries of Paris, his pleasant 
and spirited volume did not reach our 
hands until more than a year after its 
appearance. It has perhaps a stronger 
interest now, owing to the English 
and French alliance, and to the war 
in which we are engaged, than it had 
then, and has probably been read but 
by few in England. Married to an 
English lady, and having many Eng- 
lish friends, Colonel Combe nowhere, 
throughout his book, betrays even a 
spark of that irritable dislike to our 
country and nation so often found in 
old Buonopartists, and which might 
be expected in one of those devoted 
adherents of the Emperor, whose 
staunchness to his cause,- when all 
hope was indeed gone, earned for 
them no better rewards than the nick- 
name of the Brigands de la Loire, 
persecution, and even death ; whilst 
it in many instances, as in that of 
the Colonel, proved a bar to their ad- 
vancement even under the soi-disant 
liberal reign of Louis Philippe. 
Colonel Combe dwells upon his boy- 
hood only enough to show that his 
nature was pugnacious, and his vo- 
cation decidedly military. “I have 
always been fond of noise,” he re- 
marks, with much naivete, when re- 
lating the warlike games, the mock 
combats, and rattle of drums, which 
in 1807 were the favourite amuse- 
ments of French schoolboys. He was 
of too impatient a disposition to grap- 
ple with the long and severe studies 
which are the necessary preparation 
for admission to the Polytechnic 
School, and notwithstanding his mo- 
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ther’s tears and entreaties, he declared 
his firm resolution to enter the military 
school of Fontainebleau, which sent 
out officers of cavalry and infantry, 
and was a more rapid avenue to the 
army. With characteristic tenacity 
of purpose he carried his point, and at 
Fontainebleau his bellicose disposition 
displayed itself in numerous duels. 
In July 1808 the school was trans- 
ferred to St. Cyr, where the Emperor 
often visited it. These visits, his 
gay and affable manners, the confidence 
he showed the cadets, the attention he 
paid to the smallest details concerning 
them, made him adored by them. He 
frequently himself passed them in re- 
view, made them manceuvre, and 
asked them all manner of questions. 
It is not surprising that he became 
their idol. Young Combe was not 
the least enthusiastic in his attach- 
ment to the extraordinary man, who 
certainly possessed, as much as any 
-potentate we read of, the power of 
fascinating those he chose to please. 
Shortly before the campaign of Wag- 
ram, a battalion of five hundred youths, 
the best instructed in the school, 
marched, by the Emperor’s order, from 
St. Cyr to Paris, to be present at a 
great review. Napoleon, who was 
proud of the school he had created, 
chose a number of the cadets to act 
during the review, as officers and non- 
commissioned officers in the ranks of 
the Old Guard, and one to command 
in chief. They acquitted themselves 
of their respective duties with a per- 
fection that delighted the Emperor, 
who invited the whole battalion to 
dine at Véry’s, and sent Duroc to 
preside. He would also have at once 
given commissions to the whole five 
hundred, but, on the representation of 
General Bellavene, who commanded 
at St. Cyr, that he should then have 
no instructors left for his recruits, he 
agreed to leave him two hundred. M. 
Combe was of the three hundred, 
who within a short time were ap- 
pointed to regiments. The 8th Chas- 
seurs, to which he was sent, was 
then quartered in Italy. At Brescia 
he passed two delightful years. If 
Napoleon’s brilliant soldiers were ever 
ready to abandon their pleasures for 
the battle-field, on the other hand, in 
the brief intervals of leisure his ambi- 
tion allowed them, they made ample 
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amends to themselves for toils and 
hardships past and to come. The 
Emperor was then at the pinnacle of 
his power and fame; a series of the 
most extraordinary triumphs had sur- 
rounded him with a halo of glory ; to 
the eyes of the dazzled world he seem- 
ed a demigod, and the least of his 
soldiers a hero. The able lieutenants 
who had aided him to attain that 
almost fabulous elevation, were kings, 
viceroys, and princes, rolled in wealth, 
and denied themselves no luxury. 
In 1811, Eugéne Beauharnais arrived 
at Brescia, with the Princess Amelia, 
and all his court, to review the troops 
of the army of Italy, assembled in 
camp at Monte Chiaro, four leagues 
from the town. There were twenty 
thousand men, and the manceuvres 
took place twice a-week. The other 
days were devoted to magnificent 
entertainments—splendid balls, and 
grand performances at the new theatre, 
then just completed. The fitting-up 
of the viceroy’s box alone had cost 
25,000 francs. In the old theatre the 
officers of the garrison performed 
French vaudevilles, to the great de- 
lectation of the Brescian dames, and 
advantage of the poor of the town, to 
whom the proceeds of the perfor- 
mances were devoted. It was a 
Capuan existence, although subse- 
quent events amply proved that.it in 
no way enervated those who shared it. 
Towards the end of 1811, rumours 
arose that war was at hand, and on 
the 20th January 1812, the 8th Chas- 
seurs got the route. Rejoicing at the 
prospect of a campaign, and of its 
concomitant laurels and promotion, 
the officers—and especially those who, 
like M. Combe, had not yet fleshed 
their sabres—confidently and cheer- 
fully abandoned their delightful Italian 
quarters, and turned their faces north- 
wards, little foreseeing what changes 
one short twelvemonth was to bring 
about in their numerous and well- 
equipped ranks, and how few of those 
who then so gaily went forth to battle, 
were ever again to behold their native 
land. When a servant was nailing 
down one of M. Combe’s boxes, on 
the eve of his departure from Paris, 
his mother, who heard the blows from 
an adjoining room, felt her heart sink, 
and fainted away. It seemed to her, 
she said, as though it were his coffin, 
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they were closing. And truly, says 
the cool chasseur, considering the 
large consumption of officers at that 
period, there was some analogy. 
Great though it might be, however, 
the mortality of any previous cam- 
paign seems trifling when compared to 
that of the terrible expedition upon 
which M. Combe and his comrades 
now joyously started. 

The 8th Chasseurs were fortunate 
in their colonel. Count de Perigord, 
since become Duke de Talleyrand, was 
twenty-five years old when he as- 
sumed the command, brave, generous, 
and rich. All through Germany, 
wherever the regiment halted for a 
day, he issued invitations for a ball 
and supper. Thus merrily were Ba- 
varia, Prussia, and Saxony traversed ; 
and then M. Combe’s corps went into 
eantonments in Silesia, where it re- 
mained six weeks whilst the army 
was concentrated, preparatory to en- 
tering Poland. Once in this country, 
hard work began. Marching and 
counter-marching were incessant until 
the passage of the Niemen. On the 
farther bank of that stream was as- 
sembled the whole French cavalry, 
80,000 strong, whose bivouac occupied 
three leagues of ground. The next 
day this magnificent body of horse- 
men was distributed amongst the dif 
ferent corps de armée, never again to 
be united. The 8th Chasseurs, with 
three other French regiments, one of 
Saxon, and one of Bavarian light 
horse, formed General Chastel’s divi- 
sion of Grouchy’s cavalry corps. After 
the siege of Smolensko the greater 
part of the two German regiments 
disbanded, the men betaking them- 
selves to their homes with arms and 
baggage. The officers did their utmost 
to prevent the desertion, and many of 
them were killed in the attempt, but 
in vain; when they reached Moscow 
there remained barely four squadrons 
of the Germans, who had started for 
Rassia 2400 strong. 

As early as at Wilna privations 
were felt. A loaf of bread was a 
great treat. The immense mass of 
men concentrated at one point ate up 
the country. The night-marches were 
very painful and fatiguing. Towards 
dawn, M. Combe could not resist 
slumber. He used to place himself 
between two of his men, thrust his 
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fect far into his stirrups, put his 
valise on the front of his saddle, and 
his arms and head on his valise, and 
sleep soundly enough for refreshment. 
But this he could not always venture 
to do. As a light-cavalry man, his 
duty took him frequently to the out- 
posts, and the Cossacks began to 
swarm. The well-trained French 
dragoons cared but little for them, 
experience having taught them that 
by keeping in a body they might defy 
their irregular skirmishing attacks. 
In a reconnoissance, at the head of 
twenty-five men, M. Combe kept off 
a hundred of those dirty savages, who 
had got between him and the army, 
and might have annihilated his little 
band had they charged in a body. 
But that is not their way of fighting, 
and did not occur to them. On this 
oceasion M. Combe received his first 
wound—a slight one in the hand, from 
a Cossack lance. This was near the 
Beresina, on whose left bank, not far 
from Mohiloff, the division halted, 
and built itself huts of branches. The 
river was fordable at about a quarter 
of a league from the camp; and at 
about three leagues to the front was 
the town of Liady, where, according 
to report, a number of Russian staff- 
officers and a body of irregular Cos- 
sacks then were. The general-in- 
chief asked Colonel de Perigord for 
an officer and fifty men, volunteers, 
and well mounted, for a dangerous 
reconnoissance, to be pushed as far as 
Liady. It was the turn for duty of a 
lieutenant named Monneret, a brave 
and experienced officer. 

“ He forded the river,” says Colonel 
Combe, ‘“‘and had scarcely ridden a 
league beyond it when he was sur- 
rounded, and escorted by a mob of 
Cossacks to the town itself. There 
a panic terror had seized everybody 
to such an extent that they had for- 
gotten to shut the gates. Monneret, 
sabring all he met, dashed into the 
principal street, rode right through it, 
went out by the opposite gate, turned 
the town, and came back by the same 
road by which he had gone, after 
losing a third of his men. But, 
strange as it may appear, when he 
made his report to the general-in- 
chief, Grouchy refused to believe him. 
Monneret, cruelly offended by this 
doubt, declared to the general that he 
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would immediately return to Liady, 
with fresh men, and that,as a proof 
of his having been there, he would 
mark the gate of the town with two 
sabre-cuts, in the form of a cross. He 
made the same vow to all his com- 
rades, entreating us to have justice 
done to his memory, for he considered 
his death certain, his first reconnois- 
sance having put the enemy on his 
guard, so that he was sure to meet 
with superior forces. When his party 
was formed up, he embraced us, 
sprang upon his horse, and soon we 
saw him again upon the road, after 
he had forded the river for the third 
time. Then took place one of those 
brilliant exploits that are worthy to 
be handed down to posterity, and 
which, nevertheless, remain almost 
forgotten. Monneret, surrounded by 
a throng of Cossacks, forced his way, 
bravely supported by his dragoons. 
This time the gate of Liady was shut ; 
he struck it twice with his sabre, and, 
retracing his steps, was so fortunate 
as to reach the camp, but pierced, as 
well as his horse, with innumerable 
lance wounds, and bringing with him 
only fifteen of his men. ‘Three days 
later we entered Liady at the head of 
the column forming the advanced 
guard, and every officer of the 8th 
Chasseurs, as well as of the division, 
had an opportunity of satisfying him- 
self of the truth. I will not permit 
myself to blame General Grouchy’s 
conduct in this affair, because, as I 
was not present when Monneret made 
his first report, I cannot positively 
affirm that that officer did not take 
offence too easily. Whilst setting 
them an example of courage, I have 
always known General Grouchy to be 
sparing of the blood of his soldiers. 
1 relate what I saw without commen- 
tary. One of the chasseurs who were 
under the orders of Monneret, Bou- 
thelié, now a captain, is still alive, and 
inhabits Paris, I appeal to his testi- 
mony.” 

Gallant feats of this kind were 
plentiful during the Russian cam- 
paign, as they always have been, and 
doubtless always will be, where French 
troops are engaged. The campaign 
was now fairly opened. The French 
had come up with the Russian army, 
whose rear-guard resisted vigorously. 
On the march to Orcha, Grouchy’s 
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division, emerging from a defile, sud- 
denly found itself opposed to the 
whole Russian rearguard, less Prince 
Bagration’s corps de armée, which was 
to join it by way of Mohiloff. The 
Russians formed squares of battalions 
on the farther side of the high-road, 
which was bordered by a double row 
of poplars. The position was a good 
one ; for, when crossing the road, the 
cavalry were compelled to open their 
ranks, and their charge was conse- 
quently not sufficiently compact to 
break the squares, into the centre of 
one of which M. Combe was near 
being precipitated. “Through a hail 
of bullets and a cloud of smoke,” he 
says, “I reached the front rank of the 
Russian infantry, and I did not see 
the enemy distinctly until the moment 
when my horse, going full gallop, 
stopped short before the bayonets. I 
ought to have been thrown over his 
head ; fortunately my grip was sufli- 
ciently strong to enable me to regain 
my seat, and I had time to deal a 
sabre-cut on the head of the Russian 
soldier nearest to me. But 1 was 
obliged to follow the movement of my 
squadron, and we went to re-form in 
rear of the column, after losing a great 
many men.” Grouchy, convinced. of 
the inutility of cavalry charges under 
such circumstances, at last discon- 
tinued them, and employed his artil- 
lery to harass the retreat of the Rus- 
sians, which was continued steadily, 
and in good order, parallel with the 
Smolensko road and its protecting line 
of poplars. But the French light 
horse soon revenged its repulse. That 
same night Davoust received orders 
from the Emperor to march upon Mo- 
hiloff, to prevent the junction of 
Bugration’s corps with the Russian 
army. ‘Taking 10,000 men, in- 
cluding .eight squadrons, of which 
M. Combe’s was one, the marshal 
set out before daybreak, and at eight 
o’clock reached a wooden bridge across 
the river Borysthenes, over which 
Bagration was to pass. The bridge 
was cut, intrenchments were thrown 
up, cannon planted, and the work was 
not complete when Bagration’s corps 
made its appearance, debouching from 
a thick forest. The river just there 
is not very broad, but swampy, and 
with high banks. The Russians op- 
posed some pieces of artillery to the 
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French fire, and their grenadiers cou- 
rageously entered the stream, with 
water to their breasts, and mud so 
deep that many of them, M. Combe 
assures us, mortally wounded by the 
musketry, remained standing, although 
dead. Bagration had not expected to 
find the passage by Mohiloff occupied 
by the French, but he and his troops 
behaved most gallantly, renewing their 
attacks until evening, when they re- 
tired with a loss of several thousand 
men. Just before sunset they disap- 
peared in the forest. Then the French, 
with their usual activity and dexterity, 
rapidly reconstructed the bridge, and 
it was not yet quite dark when the 
cavalry dashed across it in pursuit of 
the foe. Tracing his route by the 
corpses he left, they soon reached his 
rearguard, and charged by squadrons ; 
and as, this time, the Russians had 
not time to form square, M. Combe 
and his comrades could sabre to their 
heart’s content. The slaughter was 
considerable, and several hundred 
prisoners were made. M. Combe re- 
lates the circumstances of the combat 
of Mohiloff— which, as he truly re- 
marks, might in our days be styled a 
battle— at considerable length, be- 
cause he is of opinion that it has not 
been sufficiently dwelt upon by any 
historian of the Russian campaign. 
As a general rule, he confines himself 
to his own adventures, or at least to 
those of his regiment or squadron, 
and this gives to that part of his book 
which relates to 1812 a freshness and 
novelty that could hardly have been 
expected in a work treating of a cam- 
paign that has been so much written 
about. 

M. Combe had entered Russia well 
provided with horses, but the Russian 
bullets soon reduced his stud. On 
the eve of Borodino his regiment was 
manceuvring under fire of the ene- 
my’s batteries, when a round shot, 
after killing a sergeant, knocked off 
his charger’s front leg at a few inches 
from the rider’s knee. That the horse 
was a favourite there can be no doubt, 
for, at. the bivouac its master always 
attended to its provender before think- 
ing of his own; and we find him on 
one occasion swimming in fall uniform 
across a river in order to relieve the 
animal of his weight. But it was all 
over with poor Bon-Homme—his cam- 
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paigns were at an end. He managed 
to get on his feet almost as soon as 
his master, his leg dangling by a shred 
of flesh, and he neighing piteously as 
if for help. M. Combe led him away 
from the column, lest he should be 
again overthrown, and in a few mo- 
ments his German servant Bastian 
came up with his led horses. “He 
rode the bay mare I had bought from 
Major Cabanes; and when the poor 
wounded beast recognised her, he 
hobbled to meet her, as well as his 
strength would allow, neighing mourn- 
fully. At this sight my servant cried 
like a child, and I also had tears in 
my eyes. I immediately mounted my 
led horse, ordering Bastian to kill 
Bon-Homme to save him longer suf- 
fering ; but he afterwards confessed 
to me that he had not had the cou- 
rage, and that a dismounted corporal 
of the 6th Hussars had rendered him 
that service. Two days later, at 
the battle of Borodino, M. Combe lost 
a second horse, and himself narrowly 
escaped a wound similar to that which 
had compelled him to destroy the first. 
His corps de armée of cavalry was on 
the extreme left of the line, charged 
to protect five-and-twenty guns, and 
to watch the Moscow road and the 
village of Borodino. ‘The Russian 
artillery on that part of the line 
divided its attentions between the 
twenty-five guns and the cavalry. 
For six hours the latter sat upon 
their horses motionless, and with 
sabres drawn, whilst the round shot 
ricocheted through their ranks. A 
vexatious and terrible position. M. 
Combe was mounted on a beautiful 
grey, bred in the King of Bavaria’s 
stables, and which he had purchased 
at Munich. He was restless under 
fire, and during the early part of the 
day his rider could not prevent him 
from shying at every bullet he saw 
coming, until at last, thoroughly fa- 
tigued, and reeking with sweat, he 
consented to stand still. It seemed 
as if the animal had had a presenti- 
ment of his fate, and had endeavoured 
to avoid it, for he had hardly become 
calm when a terrible shock overthrew 
horse and man. A cannon-ball had 
struck the former in the breast, pass- 
ing out through his right flank. M. 
Combe rose, giddy with the fall, and 
feeling a numbness in the right leg 
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which prevented his putting that foot 
to the ground. He at first thought 
his leg was off, knowing, from nume- 
rous examples, that at first that is 
the sensation experienced. With mi- 
litary brusquerie one of his comrades 
reassured him on that score. “ Your 
foot is at the end of your leg,” he 
said; “but you may flatter yourself 
that you have been let off easy.” 
The ball had broken the great toe of 
his right foot, as he discovered when, 
with great difficulty and suffering, he 
managed to get off his boot. A foot- 
bath in an adjacent stream, his hand- 
kerchief for a bandage, and his boot 
cut, and he was able, with assistance, 
to mount his last remaining charger 
and join his regiment, whose ranks 
were by this. time terribly thinned. 
It was about eleven o’clock, and the 
cavalry of that division had been 
under fire and inactive since sunrise. 
Joyful, indeed, were they when at last 
an aide-de-camp of Grouchy’s took 
them the order to charge. The 6th 
Hussars led the way, and their vigor- 
ous onset shook the serried array of 
the Russian cuirassiers, whose disor- 
der was completed by M. Combe’s 
regiment. The Russians ran; the 
French closely pursued them, sabring 
“avec rage” to make up for lost time. 
As the cuirasses of the Russians cov- 
ered the breast only, “we were able,” 
says M. Combe, “to thrust at them 
advantageously in their flight; and we 
were so furious that many of us pur- 
sued them long after the trumpets 
had sounded the rally, and to rejoin 
our division we had to make our way 
through a cloud of Cossacks. The 
cuirassiers, rallied at last, returned to 
the charge. At about one hundred 
paces in our front they paused. Firm 
in the stirrups, and sabre in hand, we 
awaited them, prepared to receive 
them well. The Cossacks, according 
to their custom, had drawn off on 
either side to leave the field clear. 
The enemy, beholding our steady at- 
titude, hesitated, dared not charge, 
and went about by. half troops, at a 
walk, with as much regularity as if 
they had been on the parade-ground. 
Like a band of furious wolves, and with 
as little order, the Cossacks galloped 
into the interval. We sent out a great 
number of skirmishers to hold them 
in check, but as the battle was not 
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yet entirely won, and we had orders 
not to advance, the rest of the day 
passed thus, and we established our 
bivouac in front of Borodino.” The 
day which followed that memorable 
battle was a murderous one for the 
8th Chasseurs. At daybreak the out- 
posts were attacked, and they moved 
forward to support them, They were 
met by a strong Russian rearguard, a 
countless crowd of Cossacks, and 
thirty guns, which waited till they 
were within short range, and wel- 
comed them with a volley of grape. 
A great many of M. Combe’s comrades 
were killed, but he himself, he tells us, 
“was so fortunate as to escape, and to 
point a few Cossacks.” He is fond of 
the thrust, as more efficacious than the 
cut, and being a first-rate swordsman 
(as is evident from certain incidents 
which he unaffectedly and unboast- 
ingly relates), the savages of the Don, 
with their long lances, had no chance 
against him; and. during the Russian 
campaign, and his subsequent renewal 
of acquaintance with them in Ger- 
many and France, he must have sent 
a whole hecatomb to their last ac- 
count. Occasionally he got a taste of 
their steel, but was never severely 
wounded. Few men got through the 
campaign of 1812 so fortunately as he 
did in all respects; and, indeed, he 
must have had an iron constitution, 
for, during the coldest part of the re- 
treat, he had nothing on his body but 
his shirt and uniform. But to that 
we shall come presently. 

After the passage of the Dnieper, 
M. Combe and his friend Lieutenant 
Monneret had frequently remarked, 
amongst the enemy’s skirmishers, a 
young Cossack officer ‘mounted on a 
magnificent Ukraine horse. Several 
times, when within earshot, he abused 
them in very good French. The two 
chasseurs, exasperated at this, chal- 
lenged him to single combat. He was 
to choose his adversary, the other 
pledging his honour not to interfere, 
and to keep the French dragoons at a 
distance. The Cossack was to use 
sabre or lance ; pistols were forbidden. 
“The first time,’ says M. Combe, 
“that we made him this friendly 
offer, I yielded the pas to Monneret, 
who was my senior: I withdrew our 
chasseurs, and my comrade, putting 
his horse into a canter, his sabre 
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firmly secured to his wrist by the 
sword-knot, advanced bravely against 
his adversary. Just then I saw a score 
of Cossacks mancuvring on either 
side, with the evident intention of 
cutting off Monneret’s retreat, and I 
spurred after him to warn him. The 
Cossack officer, seeing his treachery 
baffled, galloped off, pursued by our 
contemptuous shouts and by the epi- 
thets of coward and braggart, and 
we made our way through the Cos- 
sacks, who dispersed on seeing our 
chasseurs coming up. The second 
time, our slippery friend swore -so 
positively that he would wait for 
whichever of us chose to advance, 
that I believed him, and rode out to 
meet him, followed only by Monneret 
at a distance. I was but a few paces 
from my man, when he drew a pistol 
from his holster and fired at me, for- 
tunately with such precipitation that 
he missed. I trusted to make him 
feel my sabre-point, but he did not 
wait for me, and being, as I have 
already said, admirably mounted, I 
had nothing for it but to return to my 
men. But Monneret and I swore 
that we would treat him Cossack 
fashion at the first opportunity, and 
would not again behave so chivalrously 
towards him. Some days after the 
battle of the Moskwa, we were, as 
usual, on the line of outposts. There 
was a thick fog, through which we 
saw an Officer, whose figure and horse 
resembled that of our braggadocio, 
ride into the plain, a little in front of 
the Cossacks. ‘Try to amuse him, 
and to fix his attention,’ said Monne- 
ret to me, ‘and under cover of the 
fog I will get in his rear. We shall 
see if he escapes this time.’ I accord- 
ingly advanced at an easy trot, not as 
if I were about to attack, and raising 
my sabre, as though making a signal. 
Meanwhile Monneret made a circuit, 
and came down upon his rear like 
thunder. But, too brave and generous 
to profit by his advantage, he shouted 
out, ‘ Cowardly dog, we have got you 
at last! Defend yourself, or I kill 
you.’ And his sabre-point was within 
two inches of his adversary’s breast. 
I had regulated my horse’s speed so as 
to come up just at the same moment 
as Monneret, and I had my pistol 
cocked, ready to fire if, as was ~pro- 
bable, our prey again sought to 
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escape. The horseman did not even 
draw his sabre. He stopped short, 
and looked coolly at us. We had him 
between us, and were about to take 
him away prisoner, when, recovering 
from his surprise, he asked us if we 
were mad, and if we had not enough 
enemies to fight, since we attacked 
our comrades. The sun was dispers- 
ing the fog, and it got lighter every 
moment. Great was our confusion 
when we recognised the uniform of 
the King of Naples’ aide-de-camp. It 
was the brave General Déry, who had 
come, as an amateur, and with a sort 
of forage cap on his head, to see what 
was passing in our lines.” Poor 
Déry was killed on the 18th October, 
the first day of the retreat, during a 
sharp action, in which M. Combe dis- 
tinguished himself so much as to win 
high praise from Murat and a promise 
of the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
then the dearest object of ambition to 
every French soldier. At the head of 
a small body of cavalry, the young 
lieutenant was making gallant fight 
against an overpowering force of Cos- 
sacks by which the outposts had been 
unexpectedly attacked, when he saw 
Déry riding towards him. He was but 
four paces off, when a ball struck him 
in the breast; he dropped the bridle, 
fell forward on his horse’s neck, his 
sabre dangling by the knot and his 
hands striving to cluteh the mane. 
For a few seconds he remained thus, 
and then fell upon his back. The 
French skirmishers were slowly re- 
tiring, mingled with the Cossacks, 
and some of the latter, as they passed 
the body of the general, who was 
writhing in the death agony, were so 
barbarous as to strike their lances 
into him. Russians, it appears, were 
the same in 1812 as in 1854. Furious 
at the sight, M. Combe and his men 
dashed at the group, and killed half a 
score of them—finishing them with 
their own lances when they fell 
wounded to the ground. ; 
M. Combe could not accustom him- 
self to horse-flesh, which he found so 
fibrous that he thought it very like 
eating’ hemp. Before the end of the 
campaign he was often obliged to eat 
it, but he frequently fasted for days, 
or lived upon a few potatoes, before 
making one mind to the repulsive 
repast. e had a capital servant, 
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who spoke Russian, and for very 
successfully, and it was a sad loss to 
him when Bastian was captured by 
the Cossacks. They would have let 
him go again, for he was in civilian’s 
dress, but he was so imprudent as 
to speak Polish, whereupon he was 
severely thrashed with the lance-poles 
and carried off prisoner—no assurances 
sufficing to convince the Cossacks 
that he was not a Pole. After that 
unfortunate event, M. Combe often 
had to livé on grilled horse for a week 
together, there being rarely anything 
else obtainable. On the retreat, when 
passing near Moscow, one of his 
soldiers brought him a loaf of sugar, 
which he hung to the pommel of his 
saddle, and lived upon for four or 
five days. And once, at Winkowo, 
beyond Moscow, the furthest point 
attained by the French, he received a 
timely supply and a joyful surprise. 
It was just after the severe combat in 
which Déry was killed. M. Combe 
was seated by the bivouac fire, sad 
enough, receiving an account of the 
heavy loss his regiment had suffered, 
and of the severe wounds that had 
fallen to the share of some of his 
dearest comrades. It was a moment 
of great despondency. In the night 
of the 5th October, General Lauriston 
had taken propositions of peace to the 
Emperor Alexander. There was a 
suspension of hostilities for a fort- 
night. The French, heartily sick of 
the campaign, were in high spirits, 
trusting that peace would be con- 
cluded. Some young Russian oon 
officers had been to visit those of the 
8th Chasseurs, and with the frankness 
of youth, had warned their enemies— 
become temporarily their friends — 
not to be too confident. “They are 
deceiving you,” said one of these 
young men to M. Combe; “the 

amuse you with negotiations and wit 

hopes of 8 sege but it will not be 
made. e daily receive reinforce- 
ments from every part of the empire, 
and, to attack you, we wait but the 
arrival ofvour great auxiliary, the cold. 
How will you be able to resist, with- 
out provisions, and forced to retreat 
through an entirely devastated 
country?” Dismal predictions, too 
s00n to be realised. The affair of the 
18th October destroyed all hopes of 
peace, and cruelly undeceived those 
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who had reckoned upon it. The shock 
was too much for some. A captain 
of M. Combe’s regiment, who, during 
the brief suspension of hostilities, had 
built the most brilliant castles in the 
air, completely lost his head. in conse- 
quence of the disappointment. The 
privations and erings they had 
already gone through had impaired” 
the moral vigour of many of those 
brave men. Some of them went quite 
mad. When seventy-five men—all 
that remained of the dashing 8th 
Chasseurs, which had marched into 
Poland nearly 800 strong—assembled 
at the cantonment allotted to them at 
Glogau in Silesia, there came with 
some of them the brave Captain Peri- 
ola, of whom M. Combe often makes 
mention. His head, which was bald, 
had not been strong enough to resist 
thirty degrees of cold, and he was 
almost mad. When he returned to 
France he entirely lost his reason, 
and would go about from door to door, 
asking for bread or for hospitality, 
inquiring about the Cossacks, and 
exciting the sympathy and pity of all 
by his gentleness, as well as by the 
cause of his insanity. But, to return 
to M. Combe, whom we left just now 
seated mournfully by the bivouac fire 
at Winkowo, grilling upon the embers 
a piece of horse-flesh, wherewith to 
satisfy his hunger, which was extreme. 
A non-commissioned officer came up 
to him, carrying under his arm a small 
box of white wood, which had origin- 
ally contained bottles of eau-de-co- 
logne. This he presented to M. Combe, 
whose heart beat violently on recog- 
nising his mother’s handwriting in the 
address. News from Paris, from 
family and friends! What joy for 
the weary disheartened soldier in the 
smoke of the bivouac on the icy 
plains north of Moscow! The box con- 
tained a letter, and under that a small 
but most welcome supply of chocolate 
and portable soup. The director- 
general of the imperial estafettes was 
a connection of M. Combe’s family, 
and a courier had brought the box, 
slung upon his back, in eleven days 
from Paris to Moscow. 

M. Combe was one of the first of 
the French who entered the ancient 
capital of Russia. On the 14th Sep- 
tember, the army halted for the night 
in sight of the city. M. Combe and 
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a comrade named Pascal, too impatient 
to wait until the next day, mounted 
fresh horses and galloped in, notwith- 
standing the warnings and prudent 
advice of older officers. Reconnois- 
sances had been pushed close up to 
the walls, but although the gate was 
open, the French had not ventured 
in. It was not yet known with cer- 
tainty that the town was evacuated. 
When the two chasseurs rode through 
the gate, they were struck by the ab- 
sence of all life. Presently they met 
a battery of artillery which had pre- 
ceded them in the town. They asked 
the major commanding if he had not 
remarked an inn, a restaurant, or 
even a wine-shop, where they might 
get refreshment. The officer laughed, 
and assured them he had not seen a 
living creature, but told them that his 
artillerymen had broken open a door 
a little farther off, and recommended 
them to go and see what they had 
found. The artillerymen were in the 
spacious cellars of a handsome house, 
and had illuminated them with torches, 
placed against the wall or between the 
casks; they were already elevated by 
their libations, and were singing right 
joyously. The two young officers 
walked through {the cellars, which 
were very extensive, and well stored 
with the good wines of France and 
Spain. Passing from one cellar into 
another; they came suddenly upon a 
Russian soldier dead drunk, and lying 
in a pool of wine which had flowed 
from an adjacent cask. “Farther on, 
leaning against the wall, wrapped in 
sheepskins, their hats slouched over 
their eyes, their arms crossed, their 
aspect savage, their figures motion- 
less, we saw two tall men, whose 
countenances, on beholding us, expres- 
sed astonishment, but no fear. Per- 
haps their right hands held daggers, 
and I daresay that two men alone 
would have been in danger from them ; 
but as they were apparently unarmed, 
they did not excite our mistrust, al- 
though I was puzzled to explain their 
resence. Whilst filling one little 


arrel with Bordeaux, and another 
with Malaga, I asked Pascal how it 
was that these men, instead of follow- 
ing the general emigration of. their 
countrymen, had remained hidden in 
Were they deserters from 
The next 


cellars. 
the army or fugitive serf?” 
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day the French made their solemn 
entrance into Moscow, and the ques- 
tion was answered by the flames that 
burst out at innumerable points. The 
prisons had been thrown open, and the 
malefactors they contained received 
orders to fire the town. They obeyed 
only too well ; but their release profit- 
ed them little, for they were nearly all 
killed by the French. It may seem 
surprising. that the Russians should 
have left in Moscow, to be sacked by 
the enemy, or destroyed by the flames, 
so great an amount of wealth as was 
still there when the Grand Armée 
already grievously diminished, entered 
its gates. Probably they reckoned on 
victory at Borodinoa: national tra- 
dition pretended that on the plain of 
Mojaisk a Russian army could never 
be beaten; and when the contrary 
proved to be the case, time and means 
of conveyance were doubtless wanting 
to transport the contents of the great 
bazaar, full of Indian, Chinese, and 
European merchandise, vast stores of 
tea, colonial produce, rich furs, French 
silks, Parisian toys. The soldiers 
loaded themselves with booty; for 
once—perhaps for the only time in 
that long campaign—there was abun- 
dance, and even waste, at the bivouac 
fires—roast joints, hot wine, and sa- 
voury ragouts. For eighty francs M. 
Combe bought a most magnificent 
lisse and hood, lined throughout with 
lue Siberian fox, a very rare fur even 
in Russia. It was worth more than 
a hundred guineas, but in the Russian 
campaign its value was inestimable, 
for there warmth was life. As long 
as M. Combe had it, he felt no cold by 
day or by night ; but in the surprise of 
Winkowo he lost the precious gar- 
ment. On his way to the last-named 
place, M. Combe’s division halted 
at Woronowo, where had stood the 
castle of Rostopschin, governor of 
Moscow, who had ordered the city to 
be evacuated, and incendiaries to be 
posted. He himself set the example 
of destruction. “Ona block of stone,” 
says Colonel Combe, “a relic of his 
burned mansion, I read the following 
words, written in French with char- 
coal: ‘I myself have set fire to my 
castle, to prevent the French dogs 
(chiens de Francais) from — 
masters of it.’ Everything that h 
not been carried away was burned or 
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spoiled; casks of beer, wine, and 
brandy were staved; heaps of black 
ashes, surrounded by broken walls, 
showed where the hay and straw 
barns had stood. For want of forage 
M. Combe was obliged to abandon, 
early in the retreat, two excellent 
chargers. All that remained to him 
was a Polish horse, which had a way 
of scratching the snow with his fore- 
feet, and so sustained life with moss 
and small scraps of grass. In the 
French army discipline was at an end, 
and the disorganisation daily increas- 
ed. Officers and men marched as they 
liked. One night M. Combe and five 
of his comrades left the main road, to 
seek shelter in a forest at some dis- 
tance on their right. The next day, 
when they awoke, they were buried in 
snow, which had fallen in great quan- 
tities during the night. The traces of 
their horses’ feet had disappeared, and 
when they would have rejoined the 
army, they did but wander farther 
into the wood. Marching almost at 
random, at nightfall they reached a 
poor hamlet, inhabited by women, 
children, and old men. Here they 
found hospitality, but at the first 
glimpse of dawn, their hostess rushed 
into the cabin they occupied, with 
eries of Kosaki! Kosaki! 'They were 
quickly on horseback and out of the 
village ; a score of Cossacks espied 
and followed them, but they evaded 
their pursuit. For three days and 
two nights they wandered about in 
grievous anxiety and constant alarm, 
“until, after many narrow escapes, 
they met a Jew. Fearing that he 
would betray them if allowed to con- 
tinue his road, they resolved to make 
him their guide. He spoke German ; 
they put a pistol to his breast, and a 
handful of paper rubles under his nose. 
The latter were to be his if he con- 
ducted them safely to the French 
army ; he was promised the contents 
of the former, on the first sign or sus- 
picion of treachery. ‘The Jew carned 
his money fairly: that evening they 
were within sound of the cannon of 
the French, and soon after dark they 
were at the bivouac of the 8th Chas- 
seurs, or rather of its skeleton. It 
was near a, little town called Tolotzin. 
Here M. Combe had the happiness of 
finding his brother, who was married 
toa niece of the well-known Sieyés, 
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and was an audior of the Council of 
State. He had just come to the army 
on business of the Emperor’s, and had 
brought his brother boots and other 
necessaries — welcome indeed to the 
weary and war-worn soldier. But 
they could remain together but for one 
day, for M. Combe would not abandon 
the remnant of his regiment, and his 
brother was ordered to accompany 
the headquarters of Count Daru, in- 
tendant-general of the army. Before 
reaching Smolensko his last horse 
broke down, and was made into 
meagre beef-steaks by the infantry ere 
his rider: had left him many yards be- 
hind. Unaccustomed to walk, M. 
Combe soon got fatigued. His pluck 
was still good, but his legs failed him. 
The attacks of the Cossacks revived 
him more than anything else. He 
then took a musket and fought in one 
of the swoops made by these savages 
upon the broken and retreating col- 
umns of the French. M. Angles, the 
inspector-general of estaffettes, who, at 
Winkowo, had sent M. Combe his 
mother’s letter, and the chocolate and 
soup, fell into their hands. They left 
him upon the snow, stripped stark- 
naked, with the exception of a pair of 
gold-mounted spectacles, which they 
probably took ‘for his eyes, since they 
did not attempt to remove them. The 
spectacles were poor protection against 
the cold, and he was half-frozen when, 
thus lightly attired, he rejoined head- 
quarters. 

We will not follow M. Combe step 
by step out of Russia. More fortun- 
ate than most of his comrades, he 
got a cast ina light carriage belong- 
ing toa friend of his brother’s; and 
afterwards two Polish officers, nearly 
frostbitten, took him with them. in a 
good sledge, with four stout horses, 
on condition of his driving. He drove 
them to Wilna, although he himself 
had a slight beginning of frostbite, 
which, however, came to nothing. 
Two days more took him to Kénigs- 
berg. For six months he had slept 
on the bare earth, often in water, 
mud, snow. He now got into a good 
bed and could not sleep, owing to the 
violence with which his blood circu- 
lated, and the joy and excitement he 
experienced at his return to civilised 
life. He, his brother, Desaix, the 
Emperor’s orderly officer, and one or 
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_ two others, were a good deal in 
advance of the rest of the broken 
army. Prussia, although deeply agi- 
tated, had not yet ventured to throw 
off the French yoke, and the party of 
officers were unmolested. In about 
a fortnight the first straggling soldiers 
of Napoleon’s doomed legions made 
their appearance, like spectres risen 
from the grave, and dragging with 
them the fragments of their winding- 
sheet. They were in a state that 
might have inspired the most unfeel- 
ing with pity, but it did not save 
them from ill treatment. “From the 
window of my hotel, I saw an unfor- 
tunate French cuirassier, covered with 
a wretched horse-blanket, in the cen- 
tre of which was a hole through which 
passed his head, bound with soiled 
and bloody rags, and who tottered 
painfully along with the aid of a stick 
—I saw him, I say, brutally over- 
thrown by a Prussian cavalry soldier, 
driving a sledge loaded with hay, and 
who not only drove against him in- 
tentionally, without, warning, but even 
gave him a cut of his whip in passing.” 
Any one who has read M. Combe’s 
memoirs, or even a few chapters of 
them, will understand that it was not 
in his nature passively to behold such 
a brutal aggression on & wounded and 
defenceless man. Sword in hand, he 
pursued the Prussian, dragged him 
from his sledge, and thrashed him 
soundly with the flat of his weapon. 
The cries of the culprit brought his 
comrades to his help, and before the 
affray was put an end to by the arri- 
val of M. Combe’s friends, and by 
the interference of some German 
civilians who had witnessed the sol- 
dier’s misconduct, the impetuous and 
indignant chasseur had been obliged, 
in self-defence, to use the edge instead 
of the flat of his sword, and several 
wounds had been the result. The 
local authorities had great difficulty 
in restraining the Prussian regiment, 
which was confined to barracks, and 
M. Combe expected a message from 
some of its officers, but none came. 
A few days afterward he left for 
Silesia. Thence his colonel sent him 
to Berlin on regimental business, and 
there he had opportunity of witness- 
ing many an outburst of the spirit of 
animosity to the French. Carts of 


sick and wounded men were over- 
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turned by the populace, and_ their 
unfortunate occupants brutally  ill- 
treated. The very schoolboys testi- 
fied their spite, and a party of them 
pushed rudely against M. Combe in 
the street; as he could not use his 
sabre against children, and was not 
disposed to have recourse to his fists, 
he was fain to pocket the affront. 
He thought it prudent to quit such 
voleanic ground as soon as possible, 
and started for France, in a light 
Viennese carriage, in company with 
the‘Count de Cambyse. They resolved 
to stop nowhere until they were out 
of Prussia, for the public irritation was 
such that their lives were not safe. 
At the little town of Belitz, near 
Wittenberg, whilst changing horses, 
the burgomaster sent for them. It 
was fair-day, and he was surrounded 
by several of his colleagues from 
neighbouring villages. He demanded 
the travellers’ passports. M. Combe 
liad none, but the Count had an 
authorisation to go to France with 
his servant. Nevertheless the Prus- 
sian authority declared Hn § should 
not proceed,—a step to which he was 
especially urged by a burly farmer, 
who seemed furious against every- 
thing French, was for arresting the 
two officers, and loaded them with 
abuse. M. Combe warned the bur- 
gomaster that he served in the regi- 
ment commanded by Count de Peri- 
gord, who was married to a Courland 
princess, and who had sufficient in- 
fluence, even in Prussia, to haye him 
punished for his conduct. He at last 
suffered them to depart, whereupon 
the irate farmer, whose little cart was 
at the door, shook his fist furiously at 
them, and promised that if they went 
through his village their journey should 
end there, and he would put it out of 
their power to complain. He got into 
his cart and departed in haste. His 
meaning was plain; and as the road 
to France ran through his village, it 
was essential to pass him on the road 
before he reached home. At the post- 
house the travellers found fresh horses 
already harnessed to their carriage ; 
they promised the postilion double 
pay if he drove them at a gallop, and, 
at about a league from the town, they 
were so fortunate as to overtake the 
farmer, who was going his hardest. 
Foreseeing that they would soon leave 
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him behind, he tried to prevent their 
assing, by crossing before their 
orses, drivmg zigzag, and other 
similar manceuvres. To put an end 
to this, M. de Cambyse handed to 
his servant, who was on the box, a 
pistol, and a heavy whip with which 
the travellers had provided themselves 
to stimulate the easy-going German 
cattle. The servant stood up and 
threatened to shoot the farmer if he 
did not get out of the way. The 
argument had its effect, and the 
Prussian took the left of the road, but 
continued to urge his horse to its ut- 
most speed. “ It was very important 
not only to precede him, but also to 
prevent his following us too closely, 
lest, by his cries, he should raise his 
- village against us. M. de Cambyse, 
therefore, ordered his servant to cut 
him across the face with the whip 
as we drove past him. This order 
was so vigorously and adroitly exe- 
cuted, that the furious peasant, giddy 
with the blow and seeking to avoid a 
Second, mechanically pulled the left 
rein, and was upset with his cart in 
the ditch that bordered the road. I 
never saw a man in a more violent 
passion ; he foamed at the mouth, and 
vomited a thousand imprecations; his 
face, scarred by the whip, was red 
and covered with sweat; his eyes 
flashed fire. I am persuaded that, if 
he could have overtaken us, he would 
not have hesitated to attack us by 
himself; and as he was an extremely 
powerful man, we should have had to 
kill him in order to get rid of him.” 
The travellers relaxed not their speed 
until they had got through the dan- 
gerous village, nor, indeed, until they 
crossed the Rhine at Mayence, and 
found themselves on French territory ; 
and even there they did but stop for 
a night’s repose, and set off again at 
the same headlong pace—so eager 
were they to reach Paris—with food 
in their carriage, and lavish guerdon 
to the postilions. It was nine at 
night when M. Combe drove into the 
court of his father’s house in the Rue 
de Choiseul, and a joyful moment 
was it for him—one of those moments 
that effaced years of suffering—when 
he once more was clasped in his 
mother’s arms. From Kdnigsberg 
he had written to her, but previously 
that she had almost believed him 
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dead—although still hoping against 
hope—for a false report had been 
spread that he had fallen on the 
18th of October, when indeed he had 
escaped almost miraculously from 
the Russian grape that swept away 
three-fourths of his command; and 
although his family tried to keep the 
a from his mother, she read it 
only too plainly on their anxious 
countenances. Those families might 
truly deem themselves _ especially 
favoured by Heaven, to whose fire- 
sides was restored a son or brother 
who had been in that terrible cam- 
paign, after which Napoleon wrote, 
“ordinary men have sunk; the men 
of iron have been made prisoners ; only 
the men of bronze returned with me.” 
A short but joyous season was 
passed by M. Combe in France. His 
departure from Paris to join his re- 
giment, then at Gray, in Franche 
Comté, was slightly accelerated by a 
duel, in which he killed his man. It 
must be admitted that, in his younger 
days, our French hussar was ~rather 
prompt to appeal to sword or pistol, 
although in this instance, he could 
hardly be blamed, the victim havin 
swindled him at play, and insisted, 
when found out, on satisfaction, which, 
as he was a man of good family, and 
there was none but moral proof of his 
guilt, could not, according to the 
usages of the time, be refused. Those 
were violent and headlong days. 
France was a great camp, a garrison, 
where the army was everything, and 
its customs, morals, and ideas more 
or less pervaded all classes. In the 
brief intervals between their cam- 
paigns, Napoleon’s officers abandoned 
themselves to enjoyments that were 
not always of the most refined class, 
and seemed to find compensation in 
excess for past privations. At Gray, 
where lay the 6th and 8th regiments 
of chasseurs, both of whose colonels 
were young, wealthy, and lavish, 
there were frequent banquets, which 
sometimes assumed the aspect of 
orgies. A certain Count R. de la T., 
who had a fine estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was intimate with 
most of the officers, asked them to 
take punch with him in a large apart- 
ment of the principal hotel. The 
evening began quietly; but, after a 
time, the Count, who been urging 
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his guests fo drink, and setting them 
the example, exclaimed, “ How now, 
gentlemen! have I got together a 
party of dragoon officers, or a party 
of women? There is nothing broken 
yet!” At that period the absurd 
fashion prevailed of universal smash 
after every military dinner or merry- 
making. “M. de la T. had no sooner 
apaken than he dashed his glass upon 

c table. This was the signal for 
an infernal riot. Vermot took a glass 
and hurled it against a large mirror, 
which it shivered. Two porcelain 
jars, with their shades, met the same 
fate ; the table was upset by a violent 
kick, and glasses, punch-bowl, candle- 
sticks, and plates of pastry, were 
dashed to pieces on the floor; the 
lights went out, and the row was at 
its height. The good people of Gray 
thought that a mortal combat was 
going on, and assembled in the street 
under the windows, which we opened 
to throw out everything that came 
to hand. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, nothing remained in the room 
but the four walls, and those were 
damaged. Two beds, with curtains 
and canopy, chairs, tables, chest of 
drawers, &c., formed a vast heap of 
ruins, which rose almost to the first 
floor. When nothing remained, M. 
de La T. called for silence. ‘ Well 
done!’ he said; ‘but since there is 
nothing left to throw out, we must 
throw ourselves ont.’ He had his 
foot on the window-sill, to set the 
example, when we forcibly held him 
back. He then got furious, and de- 
clared that all were cowards who did 
not go down into the street with him.” 
As it was clear that nothing else 
would satisfy this mad Ampbytrion, 
a cord a ge by which he de- 
scended, wed by all his guests. 
They then made a sort of litter of 
part of the broken beds, placed him 
upon it, and carried him in triumph 

rough the om, to the sound of 
rough music, play: m all the pots 
ay kettles z= the ‘hotel whilst he 
Count harangued the mob in the most 
bur, e manner. Next day came 
the bill to pay. It amounted to more 
than a hundred napoleons. The 
authorities of Gray thought it not 
right that public tranquillity should 
be disturbed in this manner, and 
made a circumstantial report to the 
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Emperor. But no harm had been done 
to any one; the sole sufferer was the 
Count’s purse, and the Emperor only 
laughed at the peace pastimes of his 
trasty followers. Doubtless he did 
not care to snub them in quarters, 
for he knew he should soon want their 
best exertions in the field. The hour 
of action was at hand. The officers 
of the 8th Chasseurs moved off, one 
after the other, to Germany, with 
detachments of recruits. M. Combe, 
who was now captain and adjutant- 
major, marched with his eolonel to 
join the regiment in its cantonments 
in Saxony. 

The six weeks that followed the 
battles of Liitzen and Bautzen (in- 
fantry actions, in which the French 
cavalry, not yet reorganised, was 
hardly employed) were pene by 
M. Combe at Dresden, whither Na- 
poleon had transported the principal 
actors of the éatre Francais, for 
the amusement of his ally, the King 
of Saxony. Colonel de Périgord, M. 
Combe, the brave and unfortunate 
Labédoyére, and some other officers, 
organised a pienic at a delightful 
country-house that had been lent to 
them, about three leagues from Dres- 
den, and invited Mesdemoiselles Mars, 
Bourgoing, Mézerai, and some other 
French actresses. When returning 
into town at night, the carriage of 
Mile. Mars was upset, and the great 
actress received so violent a blow on 
one of her beautiful eyes, that it was 
as completely blacked as if by a prize- 
fighter’s fist. This was a dreadful 
business, for she had to perform the 
next day, and there the excuses which 
would have passed muster at Paris 
could not be hazarded. Napoleon, 
considering perhaps that his company 
of actors eame under the denomina- 
tion of camp-followers, and were, 
therefore, amenable to martial law, 
tolerated no disobedience. They must 
perform, or go to prison. So the first 
of French actresses was fain to do 
what is at the present day sometimes 
done by rollicking ’prentices, who fear 
to exhibit to their master the dis- 
coloured optic, betraying a midnight 
brawl. ainted her eye. The 
white was laid on thick; she distri- 
buted her rouge so skilfully, and so 
carefully traced the blue veins of her 
temple, that, when she came on the 
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stage, none could detect the disfigure- 
ment of her charming face, and those 
who had seen her in the morning dis- 
believed their eyes. The Emperor 
heard of the fall and its consequences, 
and was greatly pleased by the zeal 
and willingness of Mademoiselle Mars. 
During the | of the imperial head- 
quarters at Dresden, another cele- 
brated actress passed through that 
capital. One night a carriage-and- 
four drove into the yard of the hotel 
where M. Combe and some of his 
comrades were assembled. <A re 
markably beautiful woman, wrapped 
in the richest furs, alighted from it, 
and soon it was known that this was 
Mademoiselle Georges, returning from 
Russia, laden with the gifts of the 
Emperor Alexander. Oolonel de 
Périgord knew her, and went to call 
upon her, and she showed him the 
treasures for which she was indebted 
to the prodigality of the Muscovite. 
The Count, although accustomed to 
wealth and to luxury of all kinds, 
was quite astonished. He spoke of a 
scent-bottle, amongst other things, 
formed of a hollowed diamond, and 
worth more than 300,000 francs. 

In the gardens by Dresden, in the 
memorable action in which that great 
soldier, Moreau, met his death, M. 
Combe had a fine opportunity of resum- 
ing his favourite occupation of sabre- 
thrusting. The Austrians did their 
best, but the heavy rains prevented 
their obeying the great military com- 
mandment to keep their powder dry, 
and their fire was consequently weak, 
when, at three in the afternoon, Ge- 
neral Chastel’s division of cavalry, 
which had left Dresden, and was now 
brought back there by a forced march 
of fifteen leagues, reached the field as 
wet as if they had passed through a 
river. The horses sank deep into the 
heavy ground, and their speed was not 
all that could be desired; but never- 
theless the squares were broken, re- 
maining partly formed, M. Combe 
says—so great was the carnage—by 
the bodies of the slain. The Austrian 
army retired in the direction of 
Bohemia; the French retrograded 
towards Gorlitz, and, at the combat 
of Goldberg, M. Combe received a 
bayonet wound in the thigh, which 
did not, however, prevent his- re- 
maining in the saddle, and being pre- 
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sent at the affair of Gorlitz, which was 
the converse of that of Mohiloff in the 
Russian campaign. The Prussians, 
in force on the left bank of a brarich 
of the Elbe, cut the bridge, and dis- 
played a numerous artillery, which 
swept off the French by platoons. Mu- 
rat, several of whose staff were killed 
around him, sent word to General 
Chastel to charge and take the guns. 
But this was impossible, unless with 
winged horses, for the wide stream ran 
deep between high steep banks, and, 
after suffering greatly, the French 
army had to retreat. It was the 
commencement of its disasters. After 
the artillery action of Zittau, in one 
of the gorges of the Riesengebirge — 
where more than a hundred and 
twenty pieces of artillery thundered 
at each other from opposite heights, 
the bullets crossing and clashing in 
the air above the heads of the French 
cavalry, drawn up in the depths of 
the ravine—three regiments of light 
dragoons, including the 8th Chasseurs, 
were thrown forward to the neigh- 
bourhood of the pretty little town of 
Milberg, on the banks of the Elbe. 
Here this brigade was six leagues 
from the French army ; behind it was 
a plain about three leagues long, 
bounded by a dense forest, in the 
centre of which was a vast swamp, 
traversed by a narrow bridge, built 
upon piles. The position was mani- 
festly perilous in the extreme, and 
did small honour to the judgment of 
Murat, who had sent the cavalry 
there, and who seemed to have for- 
gotten them, for, during six days, 
they heard nothing of him. Then 
oecurred what might have been ex- 

ted. A Prussian division, com- 
posed of infantry and artillery, and 
having a strong body of Cossacks 
attached to it, manceuvred so as to 
cut off the retreat of the French, 
occupying the defile in their rear, and 
surrounding them in such a way that, 
in order to front the enemy, they 
had their backs towards the Elbe. 
At daybreak on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, they were vigorously attacked, 
During the whole of the morning 
they made head against the foe, re- 
tiring in perfect order by an echelon 
movement, in the midst of an iniu- 
merable crowd of Cossacks. M. 
Combe was well mounted, but he 
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fought as a skirmisher, and fatigued 
his charger uselessly. He had a rifle 
pistol in his holster, which he had 
brought from Paris, and, being an 
excellent shot, he made very pretty 
practice on the Cossacks. But the 
raw soldiers that had replaced the 
veterans who had fallen in Russia, 
were not accustomed to fight Cos- 
sacks. The hideous countenances 
and ferocious cries of those savage 
warriors were not without their effect 
upon the nerves of young recruits 
whom there had been no time to train 
properly, and who consequently lack- 
ed confidence in their arms and 
horses. Just as one of the regiments 
was going about, to continue its re- 
treat, the boldest of the Cossacks 
dashed into the intervals and spread 
confusion in its ranks. The route 
was instantaneous and complete, and 
the plain was covered with unresist- 
ing fugitives, whom the Cossacks 
lanced at their leisure. M. Combe 
was riding towards the forest, in 
company with General Chastel, when 
a sergeant of his regiment told him 
that Colonel de Périgord was dis- 
mounted and a prisoner. At this 
terrible news he instantly turned his 
horse and rode across the plain, to 
rescue his chief or share his fate. 
But his horse was exhausted, and no 
spurring could get him to speed. 

aptain Combe was quickly sur- 
rounded by Cossacks. He parried a 
lance-thrust, and threw himself on 
one side to avoid another, but in so 
doing his whole weight was on one 
stirrup, his saddle turned, and he fell 
under his horse. In an instant he 
was on his feet, defending himself 
with his sabre. The Cossacks of- 
fered hjm quarter, but he refused, and 
fought desperately. Suddenly they 
dispersed and left him; the cause 
being the sudden onset of a sergeant 
of the #th Chasseurs, who, admirably 
mounted, and using his sword with 
incredible strength and skill, offered 
M. Combe the little black horse of a 
Cossack he had just killed. ‘‘ Mount 
this horse, Captain,” he said, “ it 
will save you.” M. Combe should 
have done as he was told, but he 
could not make up his mind to aban- 
don his favourite charger ; and, whilst 
Sergeant Alexander kept turning 
about him like a shepherd’s dog round 
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the sheep he protects, he hastily 
tightened his girths and remounted. 
The two Frenchmen then rode off 
together, the Cossacks not daring to 
attack them. Unfortunately, M. 
Combe sent the sergeant to look for 
his colonel; and as soon as the Cos- 
sacks saw him alone, they fell upon 
him, and hurled him from his horse 
with a lance-thrust in the left 
shoulder. On foot, with sword and 
pistol, he continued his obstinate de- 
fence. The Cossacks might easily 
have shot him, but (as he afterwards 
learned) they had positive orders to 
make prisoners when possible, and 
they could have no doubt of captur- 
ing a dismounted man in the open 
plain. ‘They were destined, however, 
to pay dear for their prize. The 
brave sergeant, returning from a 
fruitless search for Count de Périgord, 
again attacked them, killed three or 
four with thrusts of his sabre, and at- 
tacked the others with such audacity 
that they all fled before him. “ Take 
hold of my horse’s tail, captain,” he 
then said, “and I will drag you to 
the forest, where the Cossacks can- 
not catch you.” The forest was so 
near, that it seemed possible enough 
to escape in this way. His sabre 
hanging from his wrist, M. Combe 
seized, with both hands, the horse’s 
long tail; whereupon the horse, with 
the instinct of self-defence, kicked him 
in the breast and laid him senseless 
in the dust. When he recovered his 
senses he was a prisoner. The Cos- 
sacks plundered him of his watch and 
money, but left him his epaulettes and 
cross, which he had offered to them, 
rather than have them torn from his 
shoulders and breast. They gave him 
to understand by signs that they were 
forbidden to take those insignia. One 
of them could not resist the tempta- 
tion of appropriating the captain’s 
boots, but as these would not admit 
of the insertion of his Calmuck hoof, 
he threw them away, amidst the 
laughter of his companions, and M. 
Combe got them back again. The 
Cossacks caught a horse for their pri- 
soner, who was suffering from the 
wound in his shoulder, and still more 
from the kick in his chest, and the 
party moved in the direction of Mil- 
berg. On the way they were joined 
by other Cossacks; and one of these 
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on beholding the French officer, got 
into a terrible passion, and would have 
struck him with his fist, but for the 
interference of the escort. An ani- 
mated discussion then began, evidently 
relating to the prisoner; and the ges- 
tures of the new-comer explained to 
M. Combe the cause of his fury. He 
understood that the savage reeognised 
him as having that morning killed 
with his pistol several of their com- 
rades; and he insisted so vehemently 
on vengeance that the escort at last 
yielded, and allowed him to take the 
bridle of the prisoner’s horse, and lead 
him towards the forest. Wounded, 
disarmed, and incapable of defence, 
M. Combe gave himself up for lost. 
It was clear that he was about to be 
massacred in cold blood by this wild 
beast. But if, as Colonel Combe 
complains, he has not ‘been fortunate 
in respect of promotion since the peace, 
he was certainly very lucky during the 
war in his escapes from death. He 
was presently met by a Cossack officer, 
who spoke German, and who, on 
learning his rank, rescued him from his 
intended murderer, and sent him into 
Milberg, where, at the quarters of the 
general commanding, he found his 
colonel and ten officers of his regiment, 
almost all wounded. 

The next day the prisoners were 
marched off to Berlin, the wounded in 
carts, the others on foot. At night 
they were shut up ina church or barn, 
like a flock of sheep, their ration being 
a piece of black bread and a mess of 
boiled potatoes. Everywhere they 
were assailed by the invectives and 
threats of the populace, from whose 
violence their escort had often diffi- 
culty in protecting them. On enter- 
ing Berlin they were pelted with mud 
and stones. They were the first 
French prisoners, and the Prussian 
government exhibited them with pride. 
Meanwhile Colonel de Périgord had 
written to Bernadotte, whom he knew, 
and an order came that he should be 
allowed to remain at Berlin. The 
other prisoners, after a day’s halt. in 
the capital of Prussia, were sent north. 
They had got as far as Marienwerder, 
suffering many vexatious - privations 
and fatigues, when M. Combe and the 
other adjutant-major of the regiment, 
Pascal, were sent back to Berlin, in 
consequence of the exertions of Count 
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de Périgord in their behalf. After 
the battle of Leipzic, Bernadotte went 
to Lubeck, and invited M. de Périgord 
to go and see him. There the colonel 
obtained permission, for himself and 
his two subordinates, to return to 
France on parole. As far as Rheims 
they journeyed without impediment, 
but there were the advanced posts of 
a Russian corps d’armée, commanded 
by General Winzingerode, who refused 
to allow them to proceed, alleging 
strategical operations and his respon- 
sibility as reasons for not allowing 
French prisoners to traverse his lines. 
It was just then that the French army 
turned upon its pursuers, and drove 
them some way back, taking posses- 
sion of Rheims. But the two prisoners 
(Pascal had left them) had already 
been sent to Laon, before which place 
the French troops soon arrived. 
Hoping that they would quickly enter 
it, Captain Combe and his colonel 
concealed themselves in the house of 
a friendly and courageous notary, in 
order to avoid being again sent’ to the 
Russian rear. But Laon, strongly 
situated on a hill, and highly defensible, 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to 
the French, who had not time for a 
regular investment. Their attempted 
coup-de-main failed, and they again 
retired, unpursued by the garrison, 
which dared not risk a sortie. Then 
the two prisoners on parole were 
missed: search was made for them 
at the hotel, in whose stable still stood 
the colonel’s travelling-carriage, and 
then they were sought for in the houses 
of the inhabitants. In an attic of the 
notary’s house, used as a store-room, 
was a row of huge casks, containing 
flour, corn, dried vegetables, and other 
provisions. To two of these casks 
false bottoms were put, above which 
were piled empty sacks, and there the 
French officers lay perfectly concealed 
when a party of soldiers came the next 
day to search for them. They visited 
this granary, and the notary’s daugh- 
ter, with admirable coolness and com- 
mand of countenance, accompanied 
them, and uncovered the casks, one 
after the other, to show their contents. 
A second search took place during the 
fortnight the fugitives passed in that 
house, but it was much less minute 
than the first. Meanwhile the French 
army was being concentrated on Paris, 
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the gates of Laon were opened for the 
admission of provisions, and the two 
officers suce in escaping from the 
town, disguised as charcoal-burners. 
After some romantic adventures, the 
narrative of which imparts a strong 
interest to Colonel Combe's thirty- 
sixth chapter, they arrived at Soissons, 
still occupied by a French garrison, 
but invested, although not very closely, 
by the Allies. Thence they had no 
difficulty in reaching Paris. 

The French capital was in great 
agitation, and even fear. A few days 
before M. Combe’s arrival, his father 
had thought it prudent to bury in his 
eellar nearly all his plate and jewellery, 
and a sum of 800,000 francs in gold. 
A large stone was removed, an exca- 
vation made beneath it, the precious 
store deposited, and the block replaced. 
But M. Combe, senior, carried his 
precautions rather far, and left the 
money buried for three years, at heavy 
loss of interest. 

When the Allies, after a cautious 
advance, often impeded by the gallant 
resistance of the French, arrived close 
to Paris, and the cannon was heard 
thundering below Montmartre, Cap- 
tain Combe got on horseback, and 
rode out by the barrier of Clichy. He 
did not intend to fight, being on parole, 
but, considering, he says that the 
agreement had not been executed as 
regarded him, since he had been re- 
fused a passage at the Russian ad- 
vanced posts, and that he might 
therefore consider himself as an es- 
caped prisoner—tempted also by the 
sight of his old enemies, and furious 
at beholding them at the threshold of 
his home,—he drew sabre and charged 
with the Polish lancers. Returning 
to Paris for a fresh horse, he went out 
again, and remained fighting until 
nightfall, escaping wounds, although 
his charger received a lance-thrust. 
“During the whole of that day, a great 
erowd of curious persons repaired to 
the plains of Montmartre and Clichy, 
exactly as to a theatre. Elegant 
women in carriages, and young men 
on horseback, drove and rode about 
as if in the Bois de Boulogne, notwith- 
standing the danger from the shells, 
which already reached the houses of 
the faubourg In the army the 
enthusiasm was general, and there can 
be no doubt that if, instead of capitu- 
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lating, they had known how to take 
advantage of that enthusiasm, had 
armed the faubourgs of Paris, and as- 
sumed the offensive, a certain victory 
would have driven back the enemy, 
who would have found his grave in 
France.” This, it must be remem- 
bered, is the opinion of a sanguine 
soldier and an ardent Buonapart- 
ist. 

On the return of the Bourbons, M. 
Combe, in common with the rest of 
the army, mounted the white cockade. 
He was charged with the formation 
of the 1st Chasseurs, known as Chas- 
seurs du Roi, and was afterwards 
aide-de-camp to his former colonel, 
then General de Périgord. He passed 
a happy year in Paris, his happiness 
being disturbed only by the presence 
of the Allies. He and his friend Pas- 
cal could not forget the humiliations 
they had undergone during their cap- 
tivity; the sight of men whom they 
had so long been accustomed to treat 
as enemies, acted upon them as does a 
red rag on a Spanish bull, producing 
an irritation which generally led to 
bloodshed. Captains Combe and 
Pascal had duels nearly every week, 
and escaped with some slight wounds. 
The sabre was invariably the weapon 
used. M. Combe gives a description 
of two of these encounters, in one of 
which he killed an officer of the Red 
Cossacks of the guard. More credit- 
able conflicts were in store for the 
fiery hussar. “The return of the 
emperor, in 1815, put us in a cruel 
alternative between our affection for 
him and our duty to our new sove- 
reign.” It was at Essonne that Ge- 
neral de Périgord’s hussar brigade 
received news of the flight of the 
Bourbons. A mene rom tog 
passed through the place, a tricolour- 
ed onion th his nat, and shouting 
“Vive VEmpereur!” The soldiers 
soon showed that, if their officers hesi- 
tated between their old and their new 
allegiance, they did not. They got 
tumultuously to horse, under command 
of their sergeants, the very videttes 
going to the right about, so that, in- 
stead of facing the direction from 
which Napoleon was expected, they 
faced their own troops, and seemed 
watching for the Emperor’s safety. 
As soon as his approach was an- 
nounced, the whole brigade, sabre 
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in hand, galloped to meet him, and 
joined his escort. 

After some hesitation, M. Combe, 
carried away by his feelings of devo- 
tion to the Emperor, and persuaded 
by his friends, offered his services to 
Davoust, then minister-of-war, was 
promoted to the rank of major, and 
sent to assist in raising and organising 
a body of partisans in Burgundy, un- 
der the orders of General Lecourbe. 
On the Swiss frontier he had nume- 
rous encounters with the Austrians, 
but the news of Waterloo put an end 
to the campaign, and to the exploits 
of the free corps of the Céte d’Or, for 
whose disselution an order came from 
Marshal Jourdan. Before executing 
it, Major Combe and some other 
officers had an interview with the 
Austrians commanding at the outposts, 
who had received, only the night be- 
fore, the order to cross the frontier 
and enter France. They told the 
French that they could never have 
opposed them so long at that point, 
had not the Austrians, who were much 
superior in force, had positive orders 
to keep on the frontier, and on the de- 
fensive, until they had official news of 
a battle having been wen by the Allies. 
M. Combe was at the same time 
assured that, if the Emperor had won 
the battle, the Austrians were to 
assume a friendly attitude, or at least 
to have retired. The policy of the 
Oabinet of Vienna was just then of a 
temporising character—almost neces- 
sarily, it may be said, owing to the 
family connection with Napoleon. 

The peace that followed Waterloo 
did not quite terminate Colonel 
Combe’s adventures, although with it 
must close our notice of his interesting 
book. He did not despair of the 
imperial cause, and when the army 
was disbanded, and his services were 
dispensed with, instead of returning to 
Paris, he hid himself at a friend’s 
house in Franche-Comté, to wait, as 
he says, for a favourable opportunity. 
Not long after his arrival there, he 
learned the persecutions that were 
then direeted against those who had 
shared in the campaign of 1815. For 
some time he and a brother officer 
lived in a charcoal-burner’s hut, in the 
depths of a forest; but at last, weary 
ef uneertainty and inaction, he took 
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the tricolour from his schako, and 
made his way to Paris. He had a 
uniform which was not that of any 
French hussar regiment, and by speak- 
ing bad French, he passed himself off 
as an English officer, aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Wellington. Arrested at 
his father’s house, his presence of 
mind again saved him. He put the 
gendarmes off their guard, locked 
them into a room, and escaped by a 
back door. Three days afterwards 
he left Paris diegnided as a livery 
servant. An English physician, Dr. 
Tupper, who was about to proceed to 
Brussels by diligence, and who had a 
passport for himself and servant, had 
agreed, at the request of M. Combe’s 
former general—then the Duke de 
Dino-Peérigord—to travel post, and to 
take with him the person who should 
present himself at his hotel in the 
Rue de la Paix, on the morning ap- 
pointed for his departure. As long as 
they were on French territory, the 
Englishman, with perfect sang-froid, 
allowed his travelling eompanion to 
perform the duties of a servant ; but 
as soon as they had passed the fron- 
tier, he held out his hand, and ex- 
pressed his gratification at having 
been able to save him from persecu- 
tion. At Brussels they found a large 
assemblage of political refugees: the 
Abbé Sieyés, David the painter, Mar- 
shal (then General) Gerard, Colonel 
Dessaix, M. Teste—since notorious as 
minister of public works under Louis 
Philippe —the editors ef the Nain 
Jaune, and many others. And at 
Brussels M. Combe made acquaint- 
ance with the English Colonel Hal- 
cott, whose daughter he afterwards 
married. For his subsequent history, 
for an account of his imprisonment as 
a Buonopartist conspirator, and for the 
narrative ef the various misfortunes 
that befell him, we refer our readers to 
the Mémoires themselves. These, we 
learn, were originally written only for 
Colonel Combe’s family, but the soli- 
citations of his friends at last induced 
him to publish them. The reader of 
the present article will probably agree 
with us, that his friends were quite 
justified in persuading him not to con- 
fine to a narrow circle the gratification 
that is to be derived from the perusal 
of his very interesting autobiography. 
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MODERN NOVELISTS—GREAT AND SMALL. 


GreatyEss is always comparative : 
there are few things so hard to adjust 
as the sliding-scale of fame. We re- 
member once looking over a book of 
autographs, which impressed us with 
an acute perception of this principle. 
As we turned over the fair and 
precious leaves, we lighted upon name 
after name, unknown to us as to a 
savage. What were these? They 
were famous names —scraps of notes 
and hoarded signatures from the great 
Professor this, and the great Mr. that, 
gentlemen who wrote F.R.S., and a 
score of other initial letters against 
their names, and were ranked among 
the remarkable people of their genera- 
tion. Yet we—we say it. with humi- 
liation—knew them not, and we flatter 
eurselves that we were not inferior in 
this particular to the mass of the 
literature-loving public. They were 
great, but only in their own sphere. 
How mony spheres are there enter- 
taining each its own company of mag- 
nates? How few who attain the 
universal recognition, and are great 
in the sight of all men! There is not 
a parish or a county in the three 
kingdoms without its eminent person 
—not an art or a science but has its 
established oligarchy ; and the great 
philosopher, who maps the sky like 
any familiar ocean, is not more em- 
phatically distinguished among his 
fellows than is some individual work- 
man in the manufactory from which 
eame his great telescope—so true is it, 
in spite of the infinite diversity of in- 
dividual constitution, that we have 
but a series of endless repetitions in 
the social economy of human nature. 
Nor is it much easier to define great- 
ness than to limit the number of those 
for whom it is claimed. In the gene- 
ration which has just passed, are there 
not two or three grand names of un- 

uestionable magnitude and influence, 
the secret of whose power we cannot 
discover in anything they have left 
behind them? In fact, all that we 
ean do when we descend from that 
highest platform whose occupants are 
visible to. the whole world, and uni- 
versally acknowledged, is to reconcile 
the claims of the lesser and narrower 


eminences, by permitting every indi- 
vidual of them to be great “in his 
way.” 

And there is no sphere in which it 
is so necessary to exercise this tolera- 
tion as among the great army of 
novelists who minister to our -plea- 
sures. In no other department of 
literature is the field so crowded; in 
few others do success and failure de- 
pend so entirely upon the gifts of the 
artist. A biography, however indif- 
ferently executed, must always have 
something real-in it. History may 
be intolerably heavy—may be partial, 
or disingenuous, or flippant, but still 
it is impossible to remove fact and 
significance altogether from its pages. 
Fiction, on the other hand, has no 
such foundation to build upon, and it 
depends entirely on the individual 
powers of its professors, whether it is 
merely a lying legend of impossible 
people, or a broad and noble picture 
of real things and real men. To 
balance this, it is also true that few 
people are without their bit of insight, 
of whatever kind it may be, and that 
the greater portion of those who have 
the power of speech, the trick of com- 
position, have really seen or known 
something which their neighbours 
would be the better for hearing. So 
far as it professes to represent this 
great crowded world, and the broad 
lights and shadows of universal life, 
with all its depths and heights, its 
wonders and mysteries, there are but 
few successful artists in fiction, and 
these few are of universal fame ; but 
there -remains many a byway and 
corner, many a nook of seeret seclu- 
sion, and homes of kindly charity, 
which genius. which is not the high- 
est, and minds of a lower range and 
scantier experience, may well be con- 
tent to embellish and illustrate. Nor 
does it seldom happen that a story- 
teller of this second rank finds a 
straight road and a speedy entrance to 
the natural heart which has but ad- 
mired and wondered at the master min- 
strel’s loftier tale. 

Place aux dames! how does it 
happen that the cowardice of womat- 
kind is a fact so clearly established, 
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and that so little notice is ever taken 
of the desperate temerity of this half 
of the creation? It is in vain that 
we call to the amazon, as the lookers- 
on at that famous tourney at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch called to the disinherited 
knight, “ Strike the Hospitaller’s shield 
—he is weak in his saddle.” While 
we are speaking, the feminine knight- 
errant rushes past us to thusder upon 
the buckler of Bois Guilbert, the 
champion of champions. Where philo- 
sophic magnates fear to tread, and 
bodies of divinity approach with 
trembling, the fair novelist flies at 
a gallop. Her warfare, it is true, 
is after the manner of women: there 
is a rush, a flash, a shriek, and the 
combatant comes forth from the melée 
trembling with delight and terror ; but 
the sudden daring of her attack puts 
bravery to shame. This, which is the 
age of so many things—of enlighten- 
ment, of science, of progress—is quite 
as distinctly the age of female novelists ; 
and women, who rarely or never find 
tkeir way to the loftiest class, have a 
natural right and claim to rank fore- 
most in the second. The vexed 
questions of social morality, the grand 
problems of human experience, are 
seldom so summarily. discussed and 
settled as in the novels of this day 
which are written by women; and, 
though we have little reason to com- 
plain of the first group of experienced 
novelists who lead our lists, we tremble 
to encounter the sweeping judgments 
and wonderful theories of the very 
strange world revealed to us in the 
books of many of the younger sister- 
hood. 

No; Mrs. Gore with her shining, 
chilly sketches— Mrs. Trollope with 
her rough wit and intense cleverness 
—Mrs. Marsh with her exemplary and 
most didactive narratives—are ortho- 
dox and proper beyond criticism. To 
have remained so long in possession of 
the popular ear is no small tribute to 
their powers; and we must join, to 
these long-established and well-known 
names, the name of a writer more 
genial and kindly than any of them, 
and one who has wisely rested long 
upon her modest laurels, without 
entering into competitions with the 
young and restless powers of to-day— 

rs. S. C. Hall. The Irish Sketches 
of this lady resemble considerably 
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Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in Our Village ; but they are 
more vigorous and picturesque, and 
bright with an animated and warm 
nationality, apologetic and defensive, 
which Miss Mitford, writing of one 
class of English to another, had no 
occasion to use. 

The novel of conventional and arti- 
ficial life belongs to no one so much as 
to Mrs. Gore. Who does not know the 
ring of her regular sentences ?—the dia- 
logue which chimes in exactly the same 
measure, whether the speakers speak in 
a club, or in the dowager duchess’s 
sombre and pious boudoir? Mammon 
is a good representation of her aver- 
age productions ; and so is Transmu- 
tation, an anonymous novel recently 
published, in which, if it is not Mrs. 
Gore’s, we are wonderfully deceived. 
Even in works of the highest genius 
it is seldom difficult to trace a family 
resemblance between the different 
creations of the same hand; and it is 
impossible to imagine that any mortal 
fancy could retain originality through 
the long period which this lady has 
spent in the —_ of novels ; 
so it is not wonderful that we need to 
pay especial attention to the names, 
to make ourselves quite sure that it 
is a new and not an old novel of 
Mrs. Gore’s which we have in our hand. 
There is the same country house—the 
same meek lady and ‘morose gentle- 
man—the same “ nice young man” for 
hero—and the same young ladies, good 
and naughty, in the same white mus- 
lin and blue ribbons. There is the 
same chorus kept up through the 
book, of conversation at clubs upon 
other people’s business, which the 
parties interested either overhear or do 
not overhear, as is best for the story. 
And so the tale glides on smoothly 
and easily, its sorrows disturbing our 
placidity as little as its joys, and 
everybody concerned having the most 
composed and tranquil certainty as to 
how it is to end. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Gore’s novels have a host of readers, 
and Mrs. Gore’s readers are interested. 
People will be interested, we suspect, 
till the end of the world, in the old, 
old story, how Edwin and Angelina 
fell in love with each other; how 
they were separated, persecuted, and 
tempted; and how their virtue and 
constancy triumphed over all their 
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misfortunes. And there is much 
vivacity and liveliness, and a good 
deal of shrewd observation in these 
books. They are amusing, pleasant 
beguilers of a stray hour ; and, after 
all our grand pretensions, how valu- 
able a pro erty is this in the genus 
novel, which proclaims itself an ephe- 
meron in its very name! 

Mrs. Trollope is a different person. 
It pleases this lady to put her 
fortune to the touch, whether she 
will delight or disgust us, and accord- 
ing to her auditors is her success. 
The bold, buxom, daring, yet very 
foolish Mrs. Barnaby, seems to have 
been a work entirely after this 
author’s heart, and at which she la- 
boured con amore; but we cannot 
profess to have the smallest scrap of 
admiration for Mrs. Barnaby, though 
there is no doubt that the coarse 
tricks, the coarse rouge, the trans- 
— devices, which were too bare- 
aced to deceive anybody, are perfect- 
ly kept up throughout the book. We 
are afraid it is a fundamental error 
in a book to seek, not our admiration 
and interest, but our disgust and 
reprobation for its principal character. 

e do not choose to leave the hero 
or the heroine, whose fate we have 
followed- through three volumes, in 
the hands of Nemesis; we would 
much rather that it could be possible 
for her to “take a thought and 
mend ;” and though we can resign to 
poetic justice a secondary villain, we 
revolt against entering upon a his- 
tory which is only to end in confusion 
and overthrow to its principal actor. 
That Mrs. Barnaby is a real kind of 
woman, it is impossible to deny; and 
the success of her representation is 
but another proof of how strangely 
people are attracted in fiction by 
characters from which they cannot 
keep themselves sufficiently far away 
in real life; but we do not think the 
creation of this redoubtable adven- 
turer, nor of her companion portrait, 
the Vicar of Wrexhill, are things 
which bring the author nearer to any 
heart. Mrs. Trollope has the same 
broad coarse humour, which, with 
such an odd, unlooked-for contrast, 
breaks into those mincing genteel 
histories of Cecilia and Evelina, 
which Johnson and Burke set up all 
night to read; and though she deals 
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lovingly with Mrs. Barnaby, there is a 
venom and bitterness in her picture 
of the Low Church Vicar, which is 
not very edifying. She is perhaps a 
cleverer woman, but we miss the 
silken rustle and ladylike pace of her 
ey eeprom and find Mrs. Trollope 
a less agreeable companion than Mrs. 
Gore. 

The author of Emilia Wyndham 
is of an entirely distinct character. 
This lady, whatever else she is, must 
always be exemplary. We have a 
distinct impression of a little circle 
of young ladies, emancipated from 
the schoolroom, but scarcely entered 
upon the world, ‘sitting in one of her 
own pretty orderly morning rooms, 
clustered about the kind but precise 
story-teller, when we open one of her 
novels. They dare never be so much 
engrossed in the tale as to forget the 
“deportment” which their instruc- 
tress is so careful of; and she has 
leisure to pause now and then to bid 
some forgetful little one hold up her 
head or throw back her shoulders. 
Yet there is real goodness, some 
dramatic power, and the natural in- 
stinct of telling a story in Mrs. 
Marsh. Her first and most ambitious 
work is not addressed to her audience 
of young ladies, nor would it be very 
suitable for them; but we prefer the 
good Emilia to the high-souled and 
sinful Lucy, and feel that the author 
is more in her element with one of 
her own pleasant groups of girls—the 
good one with her innocent wisdoms, 
and the other who is not quite good, 
with her almost equally innocent 
naughtinesses—or with her two lovers, 
the wild, gay, handsome, young gal- 
lant, and the grave, quiet, passionate 
man—than with those mysteries of 
sin and misery, which in very abhor- 
rence and pity a good woman is 
sometimes fascinated to look into, 
wondering whether something may 
not be found there to account for the 
tremendous fall. But the author of 
Emilia Wyndham has lost some ground 
during these last few years. She has 
taken to making books rather than to 
telling stories, and has perceptibly 
had the printing-press and certain 
editorial censors before her, instead 
of the dove’s eyes of her sweet young 
audience. Yet there is something 
pleasant always in her anxious care 
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to point an example;—“My dear 
children, here is the good and here is 
the evil, and you see what they lead to ; 
and here again you perceive how the 
evil is overcome by the good,” is the 
burden of her tale ; and the world has 
not been slow to acknowledge the good- 
ness that lies in her old-fashioned 
moral, nor the many indications of 
power and purpose which her works 
contain. 

When we leave these respectable 
elder sisters of the literary corporation, 
we immediately find ourselves on very 
ticklish ground. Tren years ago we 
professed an orthodox system of novel 
making. Our lovers were humble and 
devoted—our ladies were beautiful, and 
might be capricious if it pleased them ; 
and we held it a very proper and most 
laudable ~ arrangement that Jacob 
should serve seven years for Rachel, 
and recorded it as one of the arti- 
cles of our creed; and that the only 
true-love worth having was that reve- 
rent, knightly, ehivalrous true-love 
which consecrated all womankind, and 
served one with fervour and enthusi- 
asm. Such was our ideal, and such 
our system, in the old halcyon days of 
novel- writing; when suddenly there 
stole upon the scene, without either 
flourish of trumpets or publie proclam- 
ation, a little fierce incendiary, doomed 
to turn the world of faney upside 
down. She stole upon the scene— 
pale, small, by no means beautiful— 
something of a genius, something of a 
vixen—a dangerous little person, inimi- 
cal to the peace of society. After we 
became acquainted with herself, we 
were introduced to her lover. Such a 
lover !—a vast, burly, sensual English- 
man, one of those Hogarth men, whose 
power consists in some singular ani- 
mal force.of life and character, which 
it is impossible to describe or analyse. 
Such a wooing!—the lover is rude, 
brutal, cruel. The little woman fights 
against him with courage and spirit— 
begins to find the excitement and re- 
lish of a new life in this’ struggle—be- 
gins to think of her antagonist all day 
long—falls into fierce love and jealousy 
—betrays herself—is tantalised and 
slighted, to prove her devotion—and 
then suddenly seized upon and taken 
possession of, with love several de- 
grees fiercer than her own. Then 
comes the catastrophe which prevents 
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this extraordinary love from running 
smooth. Our heroine runs away to 
save herself—falls in with another man 
almost as singular as her first love— 
and very nearly suffers herself to be 
reduced to marry this unloved and 
unloving wooer; but, escaping that 
risk, finally discovers that the obstacle 
is removed which stood between her 
and her former tyrant, and rushes 
back straightway to be graciously ac- 
cepted by the blind and weakened 
Rochester. Such was the impetuous 
little spirit which dashed into our well- 
ordered world, broke its boundaries, 
and defied its principles—and the 
most alarming revolution of modern 
times has followed the invasion of 
Jane Eyre. i 

It is not to be wondered at that 
speculation should run wild about this 
remarkable production. Sober people, 
with a sober respect for womankind, 
and not sufficient penetration to per- 
ceive that the grossness of the book 
was such grossness as only could be 
perpetrated by a woman, contested 
indignantly the sex of the writer. 
The established authorities brought 
forth proofs in the form of incorrect 
costume, and errors in dress. Nobody 


perceived that it was the new gene- ° 
ration nailing its colours to its mast. © 
No one would understand that this | 


furious love-making was but a wild | 


declaration of the “ Rights of Woman” 
in a new aspect. The old-fashioned 
deference and respect — the old-fash- 
ioned wooing—what were they but so 
many proofs of the inferior position of 
the woman, to whom the man conde- 
scended with the gracious courtliness 
of his loftier elevation! The honours 
paid to her in society— the pretty 
fictions of politeness, they were all de- 
grading tokens of her subjection, if she 
were but sufficiently enlightened to see 
their true meaning. The man who 
presumed to treat her with reverence 
was one who insulted her pretensions ; 
while the lover who struggled with 
her, as he would have struggled- with 
another map, only adding a certain 
amount of contemptuous brutality, 
which no man would tolerate, was the 
only one who truly recognized her 
claims of equality. “A fair field and 
no favour,” screams the representative 
of womanhood. “Let him take me 
captive, seize upon me, overpower me 
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if he is the better man—let us fight it 
out, my weapons against his weapons, 
and see which is the strongest. You 
poor fellow, do you not see how you 
are insulting and humiliating that 
Rachel, for whom you serve seven 
years? Let her feel she is your equal 
—make her your lawful spoil by your 
bow and by your spear. The cause of 
the strong hand for ever—and let .us 
fight it out!” Whereupon our heroine 
rushes izto the field, makes desperate 
sorties out of her Sebastopol, blazes 
abroad her ammunition into the skies, 
commits herself beyond redemption, 
and finally permits herself to be igno- 
miniously captured, and seized upon 
with a ferocious appropriation which 
is very much unlike the noble and 
gue sentiment which we used to call 
ove. 

Yes, it is but a mere vulgar boiling 
over of the political cauldron, which 
tosses your French monarch into chaos, 
and makes a new one in his stead. 
Here is your true revolution. France 
is but one of the Western Powers; 
woman is the half of the world. Talk 
of a balance of power which may be 
adjusted by taking a Crimea, or fight- 
ing a dozen battles—here is a battle 
which must always be going forward— 
a balance of power only to be decided 
by single combat, deadly and uncom- 

romising, where the combatants, so 
ar from being guided by the old punc- 
tilios of the duello, make no secret of 
their ferocity, but throw sly javelins at 
each other, instead of shaking hands 
before they begin. Do you think that 
young lady is an angelic being, young 
gentleman? Do you compare her to 
roses and lilies, and stars and sun- 
beams, in your deluded imagination? 
Do you think you would like to “ deck 
and crown your head with bays,” like 
Moutron, all for the greater glory to 
her, when she found you “serve her 
evermore”? Unhappy youth! She is 
a fair gladiator—she is not an angel. 
In her secret heart she longs to rush 
upon you, and try a grapple with you, 
to mY her strength and her 
equality. She has no patience with 
your flowery emblems. Why should 
she be like a rose or a lily any more 
than yourself? Are these beautiful 
weaklings the only types you can find 
of her? And this new Bellona steps 
forth in armour, throws down her 
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glove, and defies you to conquer her 
if you can. Do you like it, gentle 
lover ?—would you rather break her 
head and win, or leave her alone and 
love her? ‘The alternative is quite 
distinct and unmistakable—only do 
not insult her with your respect and 
humility, for this is something more 
than she can bear. 

These are the doctrines, startling 
and original, propounded by Jane 
Eyre; and they are not Jane Eyre’s 
opinions only, as we may guess from 
the host of followers or imitators who 
have copied them. There is a degree 
of refined indelicacy possible to a wo- 
man, which no man can reach. Her 
very ignorance of evil seems to give a 
certain piquancy and relish to her 
attempts to realise it. She gives a 
runaway, far-off glimpse—a strange 
improper situation, and whenever she 
has succeeded in raising a sufficient 
amount of excitement to make it pos- 
sible that something very wrong might 
follow, she prevents the wrong by a 
bold coup, and runs off in delight. 
There are some conversations between 
Rochester and Jane Eyre which no 
man could have dared to give—which 
only could have been given by the 
overboldness of innocence and igno- 
rance trying to imagine what it never 
could understand, and which are as 
womanish as they are unwomanly. 

When all this is said, Jane Eyre 
remains one of the most remarkable 
works of modern times—as remarkable 
as Villette, and more perfect. We 
know no one else who has such a grasp 
of persons and places, and a perfect 
command of the changes of the 
atmosphere, and the looks of a country 
under rain or wind. There is no 
fiction in these wonderful scenes of 
hers. The Yorkshire dales, the 
north-country moor, the streets of 
Brussels, are illusions equally com> 
plete. Who does not know Madame 
Beck’s house, white and square and 
lofty, with its level rows of windows, 
its green shutters, and the sun that 
beams upon its blinds, and on the sul- 
try pavement before the door? How 
French is Paul Emmanuel and all his 
accessories! . How English is Lucy 
Snowe! We feel no art in these re- 
markable books. What we feel is a 
force which makes everything real—a 
motion which is irresistible. We are 
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swept on in the current, and never 
draw breath till the tale is ended. 
Afterwards we may disapprove at our 
leisure, but it is certain that we have 
not a moment’s pause to be critical till 
we come to the end. 

The effect of a great literary success, 
especially in fiction, is a strange thing 
to observe,—the direct influence it has 
on some one or two similar minds, 
and the indirect bias which it gives to 
a great many others. There is at 
least one other writer of considerable 
gifts, whose books are all so many re- 
flections of Jane Eyre. We mean no 
disparagement to Miss Kavanagh ; 
but, from Nathalie to Grace Lee, she 
has done little else than repeat the 
attractive story of this conflict and 
combat of love or war—for either 
name will do. Nathalie, which is 
very sunny and very French, is, for 
these its characteristic features, to be 
endured and forgiven, closely though 
it approaches to its model; but Dazs 
Barns, which is not French, has muc 
less claim upon our forbearance, and 
the last novel of this author exagge- 
rates the repetition beyond all tolera- 
tion. The story of Grace Lee is a 
story of mutual “aggravation,” in 
which the lady first persecutes the 
gentleman with attentions, kindnesses, 
scorn, and love; and the gentleman 
afterwards persecutes the lady in the 
selfsame way. When John Owen 
is worried into falling in love with 
her, it becomes Grace Lee’s turn to 
exasperate and tantalise, which she 
does with devotion ; and it is not till 
after a separation of many years, and 
when they are at least middle-aged 
people, that this perverse couple are 
fairly settled at last. The lady is a 
pure heroine of romance throughout, 
and has no probability in her; but 
that is a lesser matter ; and the hero, 
without a single amiable quality, so far 
as appears in the story, has only to 
recommend him this same _ bitter 
strength, which we must conclude to 
be the sole heroic attribute worth 
mentioning, in the judgment of the 
author. We might perhaps trace the 
origin of this passion for strength fur- 
ther back than Jane Eyre ; as far back, 
perhaps, as Mr. Carlyle’s idolatry of the 
“ Cannipg”—the king, man, and hero. 
But it is a sad thing, with all our 
cultivation and refinement, to be 
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thrown back upon sheer blind force as 
our universal conqueror. Mr. Carlyle’s 
Thor, too, is a sweet-hearted giant, 
and bears no comparison to Mr. Ro- 
chester and Mr. John Owen. We 
suspect, indeed, that Thor would be 
eyen sheepish in love, and worship 
the very footsteps of his —— 
whereas it is principally in love, and 
in vanquishing a woman, that the 
strength of the other geytleman seems 
to lie. No, it isno Thor, no Berserker, 
no mighty Goth or Northman. One 
could fancy how such a genuine and 
real personage might eclipse the 
“manly beauty” of the bland Greek 
Apollo, to certain forms and moods 
of mind. These ladies, however, are 
not so solicitous to have some one 
who can conquer war or fortune, as 
to find some one who can subdue, and 
rule witha hand of iron—themselves. 
Nor is the indirect influence of this 
new light in literature less remarkable. 

Mrs. Gaskell, a sensible and consi- 
derate woman, and herself ranking 
high in her sphere, has just fallen sub- 
ject to the same delusion. North and 
South is extremely clever, as a story ; 
and, without taking any secondary 
qualification to build its merits upon, it 
is perhaps better and livelier than any 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s previous works ; yet 
here are still the wide circles in the 
water, showing that not far off is the 
identical spot where Jane Eyre and 
Lucy Snowe, in their wild sport, have 
been casting stones ; here is again the 
desperate, bitter quarrel out of which 
love is to come; here is love itself, 
always in a fury, often looking ex- 
ceedingly like hatred, and by no means 
distinguished for its good manners, or 
its graces of speech. Mrs. Gaskell is 
perfect in all the “ proprieties” of her 
scene, and all her secondary people 
are well drawn; but though her su- 
perb and stately Margaret is by no 
means a perfect character, she does 
not seem to us a likely person to fall 
in love with the churlish and ill-na- 
tured Thornton, whose “strong” 
qualities are not more amiable than 
are the dispositions of the other 
members of his class whom we have 
before mentioned. Mrs. Gaskell 
lingers much upon the personal gifts 
of her grand beauty. Margaret has 
glorious black hair, in which the 
pomegranate blossoms glow like a 
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flame; she has exquisite full lips, 
pouted with the breath of wonder, or 
disdain, or resentment, as the case 
may be; she has beautiful rounded 
arms, hanging with a languid grace ; 
she is altogether a splendid and 
princely personage; and when, in ad- 
dition to all this, Margaret becomes 
an heiress, it is somewhat hard to see 
her delivered over to the impoverish- 
ed Manchester man, who is as ready 
to devour her as ever was an ogre in 
a fairy tale. The sober-minded who 
are readers of novels will feel Mrs. 
Gaskell’s desertion a serious blow. 
Shall all our love-stories be squabbles 
after this? Shall we -have nothing 
but encounters of arms between the 
knight and the lady—bitter personal 
altercations, and mutual defiance? It 
is a doleful prospect ; and not one of 
these-imperilled heroines has the good 
gift of an irate brother to exchange 
civilities with the love-making mon- 
ster. There is one consolation : Have 
we not in these favoured realms a 
Peace Society? And where could 
these most respectable and influential 
brethren find a fairer field? 

There is one feature of resemblance 
between Mrs. Gaskell’s last work and 
Mr. Dickens’ Hard Times. We are 
prepared in both for the discussion of 
an important social question ; and in 
both, the story gradually slides off the 
public topic to pursue a course of its 
own. North and South has, of neces- 
sity, some good sketches of the 
“ hands” and their homes ; but it is Mr. 
Thornton’s fierce and rugged course 
of true love to which the author is 
most anxious to direct our attention ; 
and we have little time to think of 
Higgins or his trades-union in pre- 
sence of this intermitting, but always 
lively, warfare going on beside them. 
Mrs. Gaskell has made herself an im- 
portant reputation. The popular 
mind seems to have accepted Mary 
Barton as a true and worthy picture 
of the class it aims to represent ; and 
Ruth, though a great blunder in art, 
does not seem to have lessened the 
estimation in which her audience hold 
her. Ruth is the story of a young 
girl betrayed and fallen while little 
more than a child—innocent in heart, 
but with her life shipwrecked at its 
very earliest outset ; and Ruth is the 
sole heroine and subject of the book. 
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The vain attempts of her friends to 
conceal the irrecoverable downfall of 
this poor child —the discovery that 
comes after many years — her humi- 
lity and devotion and death—are, of 
course, the only circumstances in 
which the author can place her unfor- 
tunate heroine; the mistake lies in 
choosing such a heroine at all. Every 
pane feminine mind, we suppose, 
olds the faith of Desdemona— I 
do not believe there is any such 
woman ;” and the strong revulsion 
of dismay and horror with which 
they find themselves compelled to 
admit, in some individual case, that 
their rule is not infallible, produces at 
once the intense resentment with 
which every other woman regards 
the one who has stained her name 
and fame; and that pitying, wonder- 
ing fascination which so often seems 
to impel female writers to dwell upon 
these wretched stories, by way of 
finding out what strange chain of 
causes there was, and what excuse 
there might be. 

We will only instance one other 
young writer touched by the spirit of 
Jane Eyre, the author of the Head 
of the Family; but the long and 
most tantalising courtship of Ninian 
Greme, the hero of this book, with 
its “many a slip between the cup and 
the lip,” is redeemed by the fact that 
it is the lover here who is humble, 
a and devoted, and not the 
ady. There isa great deal of talent 
in this lady’s works, and a great deal 
of love. Alas!.for this hard world, 
with all its rubs and pinches! how 
soon it teaches us the secret of harder 
struggles than those of love-making. 
In the last work of this writer, Agatha’s 
Husband, we have plenty of quarrel- 
ling ; but these are legitimate quar- 
rels between married people, lawful 
sport with which we have no right to 
interfere, and which the author de- 
scribes with genuine relish, and with 
no small truth. 

We suppose it is a natural conse- 
quence of the immense increase of 
novels that the old material should 
begin to fail. It is hard to be ori- 
ginal in either plot or character when 
there are such myriads of “ examples” 
treading in the same path as yourself, 
and prior to you; and many a shift 
is the unfortunate fictitionist. compelled 
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to, if he would put some novelty into 
his novel. We have before us at this 
moment two different books, which we 
are constrained to class together as 
novels of disease. The House of Raby 
is a tale of a family afflicted with in- 
sanity. We have first some legen- 
dary information about a “ wicked 
earl,” whose madness is furious and 
vicious, but scarcely known as mad- 
ness to the world. Then comes his 
son, an amiable and worthy gentle- 
man, who falls in love, and is refused 
by a virtuous Margaret Hastings, 
who is deeply attached to him, but 
thinks it a sin that he should marry. 
In this view the gentleman coincides 
for a while; but ultimately gets rid 
of his conscientious scruples, and 
marries his cousin. Then comes a 
second generation, the twin sons of 
this couple, of whom one inherits the 
family malady in periodical fits, but 
in his sane intervals shows the great- 
est genius, takes an important place 
in society, and has no weakness about 
him. This is the hero; and he falls 
in love with a second Margaret 
Hastings, the niece of the former one, 
whom, however, more self-denying 
than his father, he never wishes to 
marry, but is content to have a very 
fervid and loving friendship with. 
Margaret is a clergyman’s daughter, 
and, being left with no great provi- 
sion, accepts an appointment as 
housekeeper at Carleton Castle, the 
ancestral house of the family, where 
she has always been a friend and 
favourite, and lives there, taking care 
of her lover in his dark honrs, and 
enjoying his society when he is in his 
proper mind,— all with the fullest 
sanction of his elder brother the earl, 
and Margaret’s friend the countess ; 
and so the story ends. With less 
incident, and also with less interest, 
Miss Jewsbury follows in the train 
of the anonymous author of The 
House of Raby. The hereditary mal- 
ady is the most shadowy possibility 
in the world in the family of Constance 
Herbert ; but her mother, in whose 
blood there is no such disease by 
descent, becomes suddenly mad, and 
settles into a hopeless idiot. Con- 
stance, too, has an Aunt Margaret— 
Aunt Margarets are fashionable in 
novels—and when she is in all the 
joyful excitement produced by her 
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young lover's first declaration, she is 
carried away for the first time to see 
her mother, and is told how the case 
stands with her, and how she is bound 
not to marry, lest she should transmit 
to others this dreadful inheritance. 
Such is the argument of these books ; 
and they form one of the many mo- 
dern instances of super-refinement and 
improvement upon the infallible laws 
of nature and revelation. That there 
could be anything which possibly 
might make up to the unfortunate 
supposed children — for whose sake 
Arundel Raby will not marry Mar- 
garet, nor Constance Philip—for the 
great calamity of being born, our au- 
thors do not seem to suppose; but 
Miss Jewsbury’s heroine, when she 
feels herself very miserable, takes re- 
fuge in abusing Providence and God 
for her dreadful privations, and for 
the cruel injustice of creating her 
under such circumstances. Indéed, 
Miss Jewsbury’s opinion seems to be, 
that the only business which God has 
to do with at all is to make His crea- 
tures happy, and prevent those dis- 
courteous ills and misfortunes from 
laying hands upon them; and when 
grief does come, the unfortunate afflict- 
ed person has full permission to upbraid 
the great Author of his misery, who 
ought to have paid attention to it, and 
taken means to stay the evil; nay, is 
quite justified in refusing altogether to 
believe in the existence of the careless 
Deity, who will not exert himself to 
keep troubles away. This, indeed, 
seems a very fashionable doctrine in 
these days, when we have all become 
so-very much kinder and more chari- 
table than the God who preserves the 
life in these ungrateful hearts. Now, 
we cannot help thinking it a great 
error to make any affliction, like that 
of hereditary insanity, the main sub- 
ject of a story. It is permissible as a 
secondary theme; but a thing out of 
which no satisfactory result (according 
to our carnal and mundane ideas of 
happiness) can come—is not a fit cen- 
tral point for fiction. The position of 
the lady housekeeper and her lover 
patient, alternately a madman and a 
genius, is in the highest degree un- 
comfortable, and we eannot reconcile 
ourselves to it in any shape ; and we 
have seen few books so perfeetly un- 
satisfactory as Constance Herbert.. The 
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anonymous author has the advantage 
of Miss Jewsbury—there is always 
interest, at least, in the House of 
Raby. 

There is one other class of books, 
written “on principle,” and in which 
some very pleasant results have been 
attained— books which we will not 
call “ religious,” but rather “Church” 
novels. The Heir of Redclyffe and 
Heartsease are important individuals 
in this family. There is no accounting 
for the wonderful rise of the “ bubble 
reputation” in many instances; but 
though we cannot admit that these 
books deserve all the applause they 
have got, they are still very good 
books, and worthy of a high place. 
The best thing in the Heir of Redclyffe, 
to our judgment—though not the plea- 
santest—is the wonderful impersona- 
tion of a “prig” in Philip Morville. 
This intolerable coxcomb, solemn and 
faultless, does—with the best inten- 
tions—the villain’s work in the book ; 
and we have no patience with the 
cruel murder of the good young Guy, 
to make room for this disagreeable 
cousin. Heartease, too, is very clever 
and lively, and has a great deal of 
character in it. And there are other 
unobtrusive books of the class, which, 
putting aside their High-Churchisms, 
and all the little martyrdoms their 
heroines suffer in the cause of district- 
visiting and Dorcas societies, have 
much shrewd appreciation of common 
life, and a quiet eye for a piece of 
oddity. Such books as Katherine Ash- 
ton, in spite of their occasional tedium, 
are by no means bad fare for the 
young ladies of the party they repre- 
sent; and any little bit of fanciful 
harm that may be in their mild Pusey- 
ism is more than counterbalanced, in 
our opinion, by a great deal of sub- 
stantial merit. 

We cannot deny that, in this second 
rank of eminence, the magnitude and 
variety of the female professors of our 
art do somewhat pale the glory of 
our literary craftsmen of the nobler 
sex, though it is true that the Broad 
Church, in the stalwarth person of the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, is rather more 
than a match even for the Heir of Red- 
clyffe, the most notable of the High 
Chureh novelists. Yet Mr. Kingsley 
himself will scarcely hold his own by 
he side of some of the lady-writers 
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whom we have already mentioned. We 
do not intend to discuss the merits, as 
a novelist, of this stout and boisterous 
champion of popular rights, and of the 
unspeakable_latitudes of doctrine to 
which a man may reach, while still he 
sits under the shadow of the Prayer- 
book and the Thirty-nine Articles, as 
under. his own vine and his own fig- 
tree. Mr. Kingsley is a speculatist, 
and not a born story-teller, and we 
leave him for the present. 

Nor are we sure that we are quite 
justified in placing the name of an 
American in the foremost rank of our 
own secondary eminences. If “the 
American language” has gained a cer- 
tain right, by its own peculiar ele- 
gances, to be distinguished from the 
mother tongue, American novels are 
still more individually characteristic. 
Our good neighbours and cousins are 
too smart not to exhaust rapidly all 
the ordinary “sensations” of every- 
day existence. Adventure with them 
is exhausted in the humorous slang 
stories of the backwoods; they have 
little history to fall back upon; their 
art is still either elementary or bor- 
rowed; and their fashion—alas the 
day !—is a wonderful development of 
what human foolishness may come to 
if it is but sufficiently pertinacious. 
In these circumstances, it is not won- 
derful that a morbid investigation into 
great secret passions and crimes—that 
a tinted and half-perceptible horror— 
and that the new science which is 
called “anatomy of character,” should 
be in great request among them. For 
onrsolves, we have small admiration 
of the spiritual dissecting-knife, how- 
ever skilfully handled, and very little 
tolerance for the “study of charac- 
ter,” which has been quite a fashion- 
able pursuit for some time past. We 
es prefer, for our own individual 
choice, to be “taken to pieces” in a 
neighbourly way, and with legitimate 
gossip of all our antecedents and 
circumstances, than to have a small 
committee “sit upon” our character 
and idiosyncrasies in every intel- 
lectual family with which we had 
the misfortune to be upon visiting 
terms. The books of Mr. Hawthorne 
are singular books: they introduce to 
us not only an individual mind, but a 

uliar audience ; they are not stories 
into which you enter and sympathise, 
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but dramas of extraordinary dumb 
show, before which, in darkness and 
breathless silence, you sit and look 
on, never sure for a moment that the 
dimly-lighted stage before you is not 
to be visited by the dioramic thun- 
ders of an earthquake, falling houses, 
moaning victims, dismay and horror 
and gloom. Had the reputation of 
this gentleman been confined to his 
own country, it would have been out 
of our sphere of comment; but he has 
had great popularity on this side of 
the Atlantic, where we understand he 
is now resident, and his books have 
perhaps excited the public curiosity 
almost as much as the books of Miss 
Bronte. The Scarlet Letter glows with 
the fire of a suppressed, secret, fever- 
ish excitement; it is not the glow of 
natural life, but the hectic of disease 
which burns upon the cheeks of its 
actors. The proud woman, the fan- 


, tastic and elfish child, the weak and 


criminal genius, and the injured friend, 
the husband of Hester, are exhibited 
to us rather as a surgeon might ex- 
hibit his pet “cases,” than as a poet 
shows his men and women, brothers 
and sisters to the universal heart. 
In this book the imagination of the 
writer has been taxed to supply a 
world and a society in accordance 
with the principal actors in his fever- 
ish drama. The whole sky and air 
are tropical ; and instead of the gentle 
monotony of ordinary existence, its 
long, wearing, languid sorrows, its 
vulgar weariness and sleep, we have a 
perpetual strain of excitement—a fire 
that neither wanes nor lessens, but 
keeps at its original scorching heat for 
years. The landscape is parched and 
scathed ; the breeze is a furnace-blast ; 
the volcano is muttering and growl- 
ing in the depths of the earth ; there 
is an ominous stillness, like the pause 
before a great peal of thunder. Nor 
is the air once clear, nor the fever 
dissipated, till, with a sigh of relief, 
we escape from the unwholesome fas- 
cination of this romance, and find our- 
selves in a world which is not always 
tending towards some catastrophe—a 
world where tears and showers fall to 
refresh the soil, and where calamities 
do not come from the blind and mock- 
ing hands of fate, but mixed with bless- 
ings and charities from the very gates 
of heaven. - 
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The House of Seven Gables is not less 
remarkable nor less unwholesome than 
its predecessor. The affectation of 
extreme homeliness and commonplace 
in the external circumstances, and the 
ant and secret of the family with 
which these circumstances are inter- 
woven, is very effective in its way ; 
and if it were not that its horrors and 
its wonders are protracted into tedi- 
ous long-windedness, we would be 
disposed to admire the power with 
which these figures were posed and 
these situations made. But we are 
never contented with manufactured 
stories. If they do not grow with a 
sweet progression of nature, they may 
please our eye, or flatter, with a sense 
of superiority to the multitude, our 
critical faculties ; but we cannot take 
such productions into our heart. 
Hephzibah Pyncheon is, perhaps, the 
most touching picture Mr. Hawthorne 
has made, and her first attempt at 
shopkeeping, with all its little humi- 
liations and trials, is a pitiful picture, 
true enough to reach the heart. We 
can understand how the poor old 
gentlewoman cries over the scattered 
sweetmeats which roll over the floor 
when she lets them fall. We can com- 
prehend her nervousness, her pride, her 
self-humiliation. There is. a spark of 
human kindness in her, as there is a 
touch of delicate art in the canker- 
eaten roses in the old desolate garden ; 
and her devotion to her brother, un- 
couth and awkward as its demonstra- 
tions are, has something pathetic in it. 
The brother himself is one of those 
peculiar individuals who owe their 
existence to the spiritual anatomist 
whose business it is to “study” his 
neighbours. Clifford’s perfect selfish- 
ness is only an intense development 
of love for the beautiful, says his bio- 
grapher. Hephzibah’s shy and awk- 
ward tenderness disgusts and irritates 
rather than delights him, because it is 
his natural instinct to seek beauty, 
and there is nothing lovely in the 
withered ancient lady, in spite of the 
deep love at her heart. If we are not 
mistaken, Mr. Hawthorne calls this 
“poetic,” this heartlessness of his 
hero, and certainly endeavours to ele- 
vate it into something higher than the 
common hard selfishness which we 
are accustomed to, both in the world 
and in novels. Whatever it may 
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be in America, we should be greatly 
disappointed to find the poetic tem- 
perament resolved into this vulgar 
sensualism in our own more sober 
world. A nice eye for external beauty, 
and a heart closed to all perception of 
the beauty of other hearts, may make 
a voluptuary, but will never, with 
any amount of talent added thereto, 
make a poet. The character is fit 
enough for Harold Skimpole, and 
comes in admirably to make up that 
capital sham; but we entirely reject 
and disbelieve it in any personage of 
more serious pretensions. It has just 
originality enough to strike a casual 
observer, or a rapid reader, as “ some- 
thing new ;” but we know of nothing 
more repellant or obnoxious to com- 
mon humanity, than a man who re- 
jects, and is disgusted by, honest affec- 
tions and tenderness of which he is 
entirely unworthy, because, forsooth, 
they are not lovely in their outward 
manifestations, and he has an “ eye for 
beauty,” and a fastidious taste, which 
cannot endure anything that is not at- 
tractive to the eye. 

In the death-scene of Judge Pyn- 
cheon, we are wearied and worried 
out of all the horror and impressive- 
ness which might have been in it, had 
its author only known when to stop. 
Perhaps there is scarcely such another 
piece of over-description in the lan- 
guage. The situation is fairly worn 
to pieces. Throughout the book this 
is the leading error. Everything is 
dwelt upon with a tedious minuteness. 
The motion is slow and heavy. The 
story-teller holds our buttons and pours 
out his sentences all in the same ca- 
dence. We feel ourselves compelled 
to submit and listen to the long story. 
But even the power and fascination it 
undoubtedly possesses, does not impel 
us to forgive the author for this inter- 
minable strain upon our patience. 
Like the wedding guest in the Ancient 
Mariner, we sit reluctantly to hear it 
out ; and when it is done, and no ade- 
quate reward is forthcoming of either 
wisdom or pleasure, we are injured and 
ty Bong and do not understand why 
we have been detained so long to so 
little purpose. For it is no particular 

tification to us to know how Mr. 
awthorne studies his subjects—how 
he sets them in different lights, like a 
child with a new toy, and gets new 
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glimpses of their character and capa- 
bilities—we want the result, and not 
the process—the story completed, but 
not the photographs from which it is 
to be made. 

In the Blythedale Romance we have 
still less of natural character, and 
more of a diseased and morbid con- 
ventional life. American patriots 
ought to have no quarrel with our 
saucy tourists and wandering notabi- 
lities, in comparison with the due and 
just quarrel they have with writers of 
their own. What extraordinary speci- 
mens of womankind are Zenobia and 
Priscilla, the heroines of this tale! 
What a meddling, curious, impertinent 
rogue, a psychological Paul Pry, is 
Miles Coverdale, the teller of the 
story! How thoroughly worn out and 
blase must that young world be, which 
gets up excitements in its languid life, 
only by means of veiled ladies, mys- 
terious clairvoyants, rapping spirits, 
or, in a milder fashion, by sherry-cob- 
ler and something cocktails for the 
men, and lectures on the rights of 
women for the ladies. We enter this 
strange existence with a sort of 
wondering inquiry whether any events 
ever take place there, or if, instead, 
there is nothing to be done but for 
everybody to observe everybody else, 
and for all society to act on the uni- 
versal impulse of getting up a tragedy 
somewhere, for the pleasure of looking 
at it; or if that may not be, of setting 
up supernatural intercourse one way 
or another, and warming up with oc- 
cult and forbidden influences the cold 
and waveless tide of life. We do not 
believe in Zenobia drowning herself. It 
is a piece of sham entirely, and never 
impresses us with the slightest idea of 
reality. Nor are we moved with any 
single emotion throughout the entire 
course of the tale. There is nothing 
touching in the mystery of old 
Moodie; nothing attractive in the 
pale clairvoyant Priscilla—the victim, 
as we are led to suppose, of Mesmer- 
ism and its handsome diabolical pro- 
fessor. We are equally indifferent to 
the imperious and splendid Zenobia, 
and to the weak sketchy outline of 
Hollingsworth, whose “stern” fea- 
tures are washed in with the faintest 
water-colours, and who does not seem 
capable of anything but of making 
these two women fall in love with him. 
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The sole thing that looks true, and 
seems to have blood in- its veins, is 
Silas Foster, the farmer and manager 
of practical matters for the Utopian 
community, which proposes to re- 
form the world by making ploughmen 
of themselves. Could they have done 
it honestly, we cannot fancy any better 
plan for the visionary inhabitants of 
the farm and the romance of Blythe- 
dale. Honest work might do a great 
deal for these languid philosophers ; 
and Mr. Hawthorne himself, we should 
suppose, could scarcely be in great 
condition for dissecting his neighbours 
and their “inner nature” after a 
day’s ploughing or reaping ; but mys- 
tery, Mesmerism, love, and jealousy, 
are too many for the placid angel of 
agriculture, and young America by 
no means makes a success in its 
experiment, either by reforming others 
or itself. 

After all, we are not ethereal people. 
We are neither fairies nor angels. 
Even to make our conversation—and, 
still more to make our life—we want 
more than thoughts and fancies—we 
want things. You may sneer at the 
commonplace necessity, yet it 7s one; 
and it is precisely your Zenobias and 
Hollingsworths, your middle-aged 

ople, who have broken loose from 
amily and kindred and have no events 
in their life, who do all the mischief, 
and make all the sentimentalisms and 
false philosophies in the world. When 
we come to have no duties, except 
those we “owe to ourselves” or “ to 
society,” woe to us! Wise were the 
novelists of old, who ended their story 
with the youthful marriage, which 
left the hero and the heroine on the 
threshold of the maturer dangers of 
life, when fiction would not ereelly 
aid them, but when the battle-ground, 
the real conflict, enemies not to be 
chased away, and sorrows unforget- 
able, remained. The trials of youth 
are safe ground ; and so, to a consider- 
able extent, are the trials of husbands 
and wives, when they struggle with 
the world, and not with each other; 
but the solitary maturer men and 
women, who have nothing happening 
to them, who are limited by no par- 
ticular duties, and have not even the 
blessed necessity of working for their 
daily bread—these are the problem 
of the world; and the novelist had 
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need to be wary who tries to deal 
with it. 

We believe no one will deny great 
talent to Mr. Hawthorne; and if he 
would but be brief, we would admit, 
with greater satisfaction, the power 
of his situations, and the effectiveness 
of his scenery. Though it is strange 
to us to contemplate the old Puritan 
exiles under their new circumstances, 
vexed with sumptuary laws and social 
economics—doing their best in their 
rigid yet lofty optimism to make a 

rfect commonwealth, and only mak- 
Ing a strait and narrow society in- 
stead—yet we believe there is truth, 
as there is force, in the sketch of them 
given in the Scarlet Letter. We do 
not recollect to have seen any histo- 
rical picture of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
by an American hand, giving a very 
favourable view of these pioneers of 
the new empire, or showing anything 
of that affectionate prejudice which 
we ourselves are subject to in favour 
of our especial ancestors. How is 
this? Is it the progress of enlighten- 
ment which puts an end to human 
partialities? Or is it the power of 
truth and candour in our clever 
cousins, which will not be deceived 
either by an appearance of goodness, 
or by a hereditary claim to their re- 
spect ? 

Mr. Hawthorne, we are afraid, is 
one of those writers who aim at an 
intellectual audience, and address 
themselves mainly to such. We are 
greatly of opinion that this is a mis- 
take and a delusion, and that nothing 
good comes of it. The novelist’s true 
audience is the common people—the 
people of ordinary comprehension and 
everyday sympathies, whatever their 
rank may be. 

Our renewed acquaintance with 
war, and the universal interest we 
have in everything which illustrates to 
us the life of our gallant representa- 
tives in the field, will ‘no doubt re- 
new, to a considerable degree, the 
first freshness of approbation with 
which the public hailed the works of 
Mr. Lever. Though these brisk and 
lively narratives are considerably like 
each other, we do not desire to see & 
more animated and interesting res | 
than Charles O’Malley—a book whic 
bears a second reading ; and they all 
show, more or less, its characteristic 
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qualities. It is not Mr. Lever’s forte 
perhaps, to dive into the secret heart 
of things, or analyse his heroes and 
his heroines; but who can take a 
standing leap like the author of Hurry 
Lorrequer? Who can witch the 
world with such noble horsemanship ? 
He has the true spring of Irish humour 
and Irish shrewdness in him. Mickey 
Free is as merry and honest a rogue 
as-ever happy fancy invented ; and all 
the secondary bits of life and charac- 
ter in the home-country are admir- 
rable. We have a very undue pro- 
pensity to undérfate these stories of 
adventure ; but we think it remains 
to be proved that our books of emo- 
tion and sentiment are really of a 
higher class, as they certainly are not 
of a healthier. It is good to be the 
favourite of youth— good to awake 
the eager interest, the laugh which 
rings from the heart; and now that 
the trumpet sounds in our ears once 
more, it is time to throw off our 
supercilious contempt for those manl 
feats of strength and daring whic 
delight a boy. After all, life as it 
goes on in the world is sometimes 
quite as elevated, and occasionally a 
more important matter for our obser- 
vation than that life in the heart 
which we love so much to dwell upon 
and disclose. A campaign against 
the national enemy, agitating a thou- 
sand brave souls and widening its 
influence to embrace a thousand 
homes, and to touch every rank of 
the community, is a greater thing 
than the campaign of a king or queen 
of hearts, even though it be a quite 
successful one, and result in a few 
blighted lives, and long-winded mise- 
ries. There is no dulness in Mr. 
Lever’s dashing, daring, rapid books. 
Of their kind they are capital—almost 
as exciting still as even these letters 
from the Crimea which we seize so 
eagerly. A strange change has passed 
upon the thoughts of this peace-loving 
nation. What piece of abstract lite- 
rature, though its writer were laureat- 
ed poet or throned philosopher, would 
not be put aside to-day for the simple 
letter of some poor private from the 
aa seat of war ? 

omething new! Ha ople of 
Athens, who had it in thei soeee to 
say or to hear every day some new 
thing! In our times we know no 
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such felicity, and far and wide are our 
researches for the prized and precious 
novelty which it is so hard to lay 
hands upon. The “sensation” whic 

it is the design of Mr. Wilkie Collins 
to raise in our monotonous bosom, is 
—horror. This novelist would be 
content to do for our sakes what the 
redoubtable Firmilian does for his own ; 
and, to secure a shock for his readers, 
would not hesitate to place his hero 
in any frightful situation. Antonina 
is one of those formidable novels, 
which are so correct that there is 
neither error nor life left in them. 
We dare not impugn a fold of the 
faultless drapery. We feel perfectly 
convinced that the author has “ autho- 
rity” for every piece of marble in his 
landscape, and that the luckless critic 
would be drowned under a deluge of 
“examples” did he venture to ques- 
tion any bit of costume in the whole 
elaborate book. Mr. Collins, we do 
not doubt, has studied his age with 
the most conscientious diligence ; but 
he certainly has not studied how to 
keep the marks of the chisel from this 
production, which works out its story 
with a laborious solemnity not plea- 
sant to see. All the points of this 
tale are points of horror—the frightful 
feast in famine-stricken Rome, with 
its ghastly introduction of the old 
dead woman, who turns out to be the 
mother of one of the guests, and the 
still more frightful catastrophe of 
Goisvintha, are quite unequalled in 
their peculiar quality. Nor is Basil, 
the tale of modern life, for which its 
author is careful to inform us he has 
studied as diligently as he studied 
the antique, less remarkable in this 
respect. If the wretched disfigured 
Marmion, the villain of the story, 
does not haunt our slumbers, it is not 
Mr. Collins’ fault ; and as all this tale 
progresses artfully towards its con- 
cluding horrors, and is nothing with- 
out them, we conclude that the object 
of the author is simply to excite those 
feelings of abhorrence and loathing 
with which we are compelled to re- 
gard his catastrophe. Modern life, 
no doubt, like every other, has great 
crimes, calamities, and miseries hid- 
den in its bosom; but we are afraid 
that the man who judges by Basil of 
the ordinary existence either of our 
shopkeeping Sherwins, or of the aris- 
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tocratic families who are plagued with 
such “young sons ordained their 
fathers’ soul to cross,” as the hero of 
this tale, will form a very inadequate 
opinion of the life which, even in 
London, is made up of everydays and 
small events, and is by no means a 
series of catastrophes. 

We suppose a Scotsman’s national 
pride ought to be gratified by Ohristée 
Johnstone; but Scotsmen, like other 
people, are apt to be perverse, and we 
are afraid we do not quite appreciate 
the compliment paid by a “ Southron” 
who can only handle it imperfectly, to 
our native Doric. There is a certain 
sweet and subtle charm in a language 
which only those to the manner born 
can express or understand. The 
Scotch of Mr. Reade, and, in a less 
degrée, the Scotch of Mr. Kingsley, is 
too Scotch to be genuine. e can 
fancy that the manuscript of Moredun, 
this wonderful treasure-trove which 
we hear so much of, may be ex- 
tremely like the handwriting of Sir 
Walter, only “rather more so,” as 
the Cockneys say; for the fictitious 
writer, of course, is bound to be cha- 
racteristic in every turn of his pen, 
while upon our simple and genuine 

iant there lay no such compulsion. 

e Scotch of Sir Walter is vernacu- 
lar—there is no effort in it; neither 
Cuddie Headrigg nor Jeanie Deans 
step a strawbreadth out of their way 
to secure a Scotticism; and some of 
the more delicate sketches among the 
collections of Mr. Galt depend on the 
idiom and construction of their lan- 
guage a great deal more than on their 
words for the effect they produce. In 
Christie Johnstone this principle is 
entirely reversed. The words are 
broadly, coarsely, elaborately Scotch; 
but the idiom and construction are 
purely English, and the bloom is gone 
from this uncouth dialect, which loses 
the fragrance of its own spirit without 
gaining the inspiration of the other. 
Mr. Reade has never observed so 
closely as Wordsworth did, nor found 
out what the language is which the 
poet refers to— Such as grave livers 
do in Scotland use;” and one can 
almost suppose that the modern re- 
cipe for “making Scotch” is to cut off 
all the y’s—to be careful always to 
write “awa” instead of “away ;” and 
to pepper this prepared foundation 


with the most outré words which can 
be collected out of an ancient or mo- 
dern glossary. We confess there are 
Scotsmen of the present day who per 
fess this system as much as our . 
lish friends. Let anybody compare 
one of Burns’s songs with some of the 
pretty verses of our modern Scottish 
allad-makers, and they will imme- 
diately perceive the difference between 
the Scotch which is unconscious and 
natural, and the constrained and ela- 
borate manufacture of the same. 

Christie Johnstone, nevertheless, is 
a clever book; and though we can- 
not see how the interests of art, or 
of the heroine, or of the public, are 
served by making the Newhaven 
fisherwoman aif artist’s wife in Lon- 
don, there is a great deal that is very 
good in the conception of Christie 
(alas! it ought to have been Kirsty, 
a harsher sound), who would have 
been much more fitly mated with 
some bold fisher lad, than with the 
poor aimless wishling, who has not 
courage either to have her or want 
her, and who, we are afraid, will give 
Christie a great deal of trouble yet, 
now that she has married him. e 

refer Peg Woffington, however, to 
os Scottish sister. The artist has 
no difficulty here with his tools, and 
is at liberty to put all his strength 
upon his subject ; and he has ok ye aren 
a very animated, bright, good picture 
—though here again, strangely enough, 
it is the women of the book who are 
worth anything. The hero is of the 
poorest class of heroes, more like the 
pet rascal of some misanthropical lady 
novelist than the production of a 
man. 

We dare not venture to touch upon 
the voluminous glories of Mr. G. P. R. 
James, nor the horrors of Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, nor those dreadful perfect 
little girls who come over from the 
other side of the Atlantic to do good 
to the Britishers, like the heroines of 
Queechy and the Wide Wide World ; 
and there are a host of nameless 
novelists of our own country, all 
worthy commendation in their way, 
whom Maga, did she give all her 
space for the purpose, could scarcely 
enclose—so great a crowd are they—in 
her Temple of Fame. There are many 
who, deserting the dangerous paths of 
terror and mystery, are content to 
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pe in good Dutch colours the quiet 
ife and quiet homes which they see 
every day. There are not a few 
photographists who put down every- 
thing, attractive and repulsive alike, 
with a minute fidelity which is re- 
markable ; and there is a very good 
flying squadron of merely pleasant 
story-tellers, who do us service unob- 
trusively, without a great deal of 
either thanks or reward. Of the 
Dutch painting we have many consi- 
derable professors. In a book lately 
published, Matthew Paxton, we find a 
very curious so agiges, b7- of a peculiar 
phase of manners ; and there is excel- 
lent story-telling in Major Hamley’s 
Eady Lee, with its, three capital 
heroines; but this fas graced the 
columns of Maga too recently to 
gain longer comment at our hands ; 
or when could our modesty pause 
if we dwelt upon the novelists of 
Maga? 

One would suppose that the mass 
of novel-readers must have greatly 
increased in these days; but no novel 
exercises such a universal fascination 
as fell to the lot of those wonderful 
books which came to the eager public 
out of a mysterious cloud, when the 
author of Waverley was the Great 
Unknown. And to think of little 
imposing Miss Burney, and Burke 
sitting up all night with Evelina! 
Those were the days! Who would 
not have been the happy instrument 
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of cheating Edmund Burke out of o 
night’s rest ? 

Since writing the above, we have 
heard of an event which will give to 
some of its comments an air of harsh 
and untimely criticism. The author 
of Jane Eyre, the most distinguished 
female writer of her time, has ended 
her Jabours, and exchanged these fret- 
ting shows of things for the realities 
which last for ever. To associate 
bodily weakness or waning life with 
the name of this remarkable woman, 
did not occur to us; nor can we think 
of cancelling now what we have said ; 
but we repeat again over her grave, 
the great admiration with which we 
have always regarded her wonderful 
powers. No one in her time has 
grasped with such extraordinary force 
the scenes and circumstances through 
which her story moved; no one has 
thrown as strong an individual life 
into place and locality. Her passionate 
and fearless nature, her wild, warm 
heart, are transfused into the magic 
world she has created—a world which 
no one can enter without yielding to 
the irresistible fascination of her per- 
sonal influence. Perhaps no other 
writer of her time has impressed her 
mark so clearly on contemporary 
literature, or drawn so many followers 
into her own peculiar path; and she 
leaves no one behind worthy to take 
the pre-eminent and leading place of 
the author of Jane Eyre. 
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NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST STATES OF AMERICA. 


PART II. 


Ir was upon a lovely morning of 
last July that “two strangers might 
have been observed” perambulating 
the little pier that juts into the lake 
upon the shores of which the pictur- 
esque backwood village of Orilla is 
situated. From the impatient manner 
in which they every now and then 
stopped, in the course of their short 
walk, to cast anxious glances across 
the lake, it was evident that they were 
eagerly anticipating an arrival from 
the opposite shore, about five miles 
distant ; while-a little pile of luggage 
upon the pier-steps was a fair warrant 
for supposing that they were prepared 
to quit the village aforesaid, and were 
only waiting for the means of doing 
so. At last two black specks became 
visible, rounding the point of a low 
wooded island; and these, as they 
approached gradually, assumed the 
shape of birch-bark canoes, each con- 
taining two Indians. Meanwhile a 
third person joined the other two ; and 
as it is to be hoped that the reader 
will accompany the trio upon the fish- 
ing expedition they were about to 
undertake down the river Severn, I 
will introduce him to my two friends, 
Captains A. and B., leaving it to his 
imagination to supply the third indi- 
vidual with any initial he pleases. 

The Severn is.a fine river, which 
flows through a district in Upper Ca- 
nada entirely uncleared as yet. It 
falls, after a course of fifty or sixty 
miles, into Georgian Bay, connectin 
Lakes Couchiching and Simcoe wit 
that arm of Lake Huron. On account, 
however, of its numerous falls and 
rapids, it is only navigable for bark 
canoes; and, except upon fishing ex- 
peditions, such as ours, it is rarely 
traversed even by them. In our eyes, 
its solitary character and the romantic 
scenery on its banks were its principal 
attractions. Having reduced our lug- 
gage to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, and put our fishing-tackle into 
good order, it only remained for us to 
make ourselves comfortable by spread- 
ing a quantity of plucked fern and 
juniper branches at the bottom of our 
canoes. B. and I reclined sumptu- 
ously in one, with about as much 


accommodation as a ship’s hammock 
would afford to two moderately stout 
individuals. However, as we were less 
likely to upset by being so closely 
jammed together that we could scarce- 
ly move, we became reconciled to our 
position between Bonaquum (“Thun- 
derbolt”), who knelt at the bows and 
paddled, and his brother Kabeshquum 
(“ Triumphant”), who steered. The 
other canoe contained Captain A.— 
whose experience in such expeditions 
and knowledge of the Indian character 
and language were most valuable—and 
Babehwum (“Snow-storm”), whose 
son, as an exemplification of the effect 
of civilisation over the elements, called 
himself simply John Storm. As the 
wind was fair, we rigged our blankets 
upon sticks cut for the purpose; and, 
with all sail set, we glided rapidly on, 
sometimes threading our way through 
narrow channels, past low wooded 
islands, until in about two hours we 
found ourselves upon the green waters 
of the Severn. 

Lake Simcoe is the highest of the 
Canadian lakes, having an elevation 
of seven hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. The scenery at the point 
of debouchure was very beautiful. 
Masses of richly variegated foliage 
clothed the banks, and bent over until 
the river rippled among the leaves. 
Often dark shadows reached across it, 
or were chequered by sunbeams glanc- 
ing through the branches upon the 
clear and singularly light-coloured 
water. we proceeded, we ex- 
changed for the calm surface of the 
lake, and the islands which seemed to 
rest on its bosom, rock and rapid, 
until at last the torrent became too 
tumultuous for our frail canoes. Mean- 
time we had not been engaged only 
in enjoying the beauties of nature, we 
had adopted the usual mode of troll- 
ing in this part of the world with 
copper spoons, which, twisting rapidly 
through the water, formed a bright 
and attractive bait; so that, upon 
arriving at the first portage, we 
eongratulated ourselves upon the pro- 
spect of lunching off half-a-dozen 
black bass, weighing from two to five 
pounds each; while the Indians were 
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engaged, under the able superinten- 
dence of Captain A., in culinary 
operations. 

B. and I appropriated one of the 
empty canoes, and explored a deep 
bend in the river, im which we dis- 
eovered a tempting rapid, and we 
took advantage of its seclusion to 
make the experiment of shooting the 
canoe down the foaming waters; the 
excitement which in all cases attends 
this proceeding being materially en- 
hanced by the circumstance that we 
were novices in the art, and, having 
been ex ly warned of its difficulty, 
felt our honour involved in the success 
ef the enterprise. 

There are few occasions where cool- 
ness and presence of mind are more 
necessary than in steering a canoe 
amid hidden rocks, while it is whirled 
towards them with inconceivable velo- 
city 6: the impetuous current. There 
is no hope left of regaining the bank, 
no peony of turning the canoe, 
no alternative remaining but to keep 
her head straight at it and trust to 
Providence, a strong arm, and a 
steady eye, to float you at last safely 
upon the calm waters beyond. We 
placed ourselves, one at the bows and 
the other at the stern; and as the 
canoe rocked violently about, and the 
white waves dashed into her, we 
found it so difficult to maintain our 
equilibrium that it was impossible to 
keep our attention fixed upon the im- 
portant duty of steering ; and, indeed, 
as we were hurried and tossed along, 
the disagreeable conviction soon 
forced itself u us, that we exer- 
cised very little influence over our 
own fate. However, it seemed in- 
clined to favour us upon this occa- 
sion, in spite of our having so rashly 
tempted it; and we were just begin- 
ning to breathe again when we struck 
upon a projecting ledge of rock, with 
a crash that nearly jerked us out of 
the canoe. Swinging round stern 
foremost, she dropped into the deep 
water, and began to fill rapidly 
through a gaping rent in her bows. 
Fortunately we were close to the 
bank, and a few vigorous strokes of 
the paddle brought us to shore with- 
out further damage to ourselves than 
being wet through; and, leaving our 
Shattered bark high and dry, we 
returned with doleful and penitent 
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countenances to our Indians to in- 
form them of the results of our rash- 
ness, and to grumble over the delay 
it was likely to occasion. However, 
it was some satisfaction to hear that 
the rapid was one which the Indians 
themselves never attempted; and if 
any further consolation was needed, 
we found it in some excellent fried 
bass. 
When we had dried our clothes 
and chosen a grassy sward, under the 
shade of a wide-spreading beech, upon 
which we could luxuriously recline, 
and, exhuling fragrant tobacco, gaze 
listlessly upon the lovely scene, we 
sank into the full enjoyment of that 
sensation which those who have lived 
much in the East are more thoroughly 
able to appreciate, and which is so well 
expressed there by the single word 
“ Kief.” 

Meantime the Indians were active- 
ly employed patching up the canoe 
with strips of birch bark, which they 
ripped for that purpose off the trees, 
sewing them firmly across the rent, 
and then gumming all tight in a most 
scientific and waterproof manner. 
When the process was finished, the 
Indians carried the empty canoes 
across the rocky portage—fortunately 
a short one of about three hundred 

ards—while we followed with the 
uggage and comestibles. 

The sun was sinking behind the 
tops of the highest trees when we 
were again afloat, and, as evening 
closed in, the effects were often very 
beautiful. Our good-humour was, 
moreover, thoroughly restored by 
great success with our copper spoons ; 
and it was with some regret that, 
after making about ten miles more, 
we found it was time to think of 
camping for the night. 

There is always plenty of employ- 
ment for everybody on these occa- 
sions. Some make the fire and collect 
wood; others clear away the under- 
wood, and spread fern and _ leafy 
branches to serve as a bed; others 
cut tent-poles, and the rest bring 
up the contents of the canoes. B. 
and I used to consider it a duty 
to plunge into the river morning and 
evening, besides indulging in an oc- 
casional swim throughout the day, 
when a hot sun and a clear deep pool 
formed an irresistible combination. 
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Tn less than an hour the bath is 
over, and we are dressed for dinner 
in the flannel costume in which we 
pass the night. The various compo- 
nents of that meal are hissing and 
bubbling, and manifesting other signs 
of impatience to be taken off the fire ; 
the tent is pitched in the levellest 
place, which is abundantly strewed 
with leaves; and all that we possess 
with us is scattered about in grotesque 
confusion. Wet clothes are hung on 
branches above the fire to dry; and, 
with our legs tucked under us, and 
our plates in our laps, we look com- 
placently round, and consider ourselves 
the most enviable of mortals. 

The Indians had drawn up the 
canoes and tilted them on their sides, 
and, spreading a tarpaulin over all, 
they managed thus to hut themselves 
very comfortably. Dinner finished, 
we became excessively social and 
joky over large tin pannikins full of 
strong green tea. The Oaptain and 
Bonaquum were evidently the wits of 
the party, and I have no doubt made 
excellent puns in Chippeway, as their 
conversation created great merriment, 
in which, of course, we both joined, 
upon the ‘principle recognised in civi- 
lised society, of seeming to enjoy a 
joke whether you take it or not. 
Meantime I amused myself sketching 
the group. B., who always became 
highly sentimental and poetic under 
the influence of the potent beverage 
he was imbibing, lapsed gradually 
into a dreamy semi-conscious state, 
from which, to the astonishment of 
everybody, he suddenly awoke, and 


expressed his sentiments upon the Th 


proceedings of the day in the follow- 
ing glowing stanza :— 


Now the light bark o'er pool and rapid 

shoots, 

Now tnece where the angry waters boil, 

"Neat 4 tall old trees, whose giant gnarled 
Too! 

Eat deep into the soft alluvial soil. 

Now over rocky portage paths we toil, 

Our freight in some still lake to launch 


n 
pe we go, the sombre forest aisle 
Re-echoes back a plaintive Indian steain— 
Some wild old legend of this lovely lan 


Ere yet ‘twas wrested from the man’s 
hand, 


The only part of this effusion which 
was altogether a poetical license was 
about the wild old legend, which we 
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had certainly not been favoured with. 
However, it suggested.the idea; and 
Kabeshquum, who was reputed the 
musical genius of the party, was forth- 
with called upon for “a_ plaintive 
Indian strain.” After a little modest 
coyness, and having secured a second 
from Bonaquum, and a chorus from 
the rest of the party, he lifted up his 
clear sweet voice, slightly tremulous 
from previous potations, and, with 
a comical accent, he informed the 
amazed company that he was about 


“To hang his harp on a willow tree, 
And off to the wars again.” 


It would have been impossible for 
Kabeshquum to have given a more 
sudden and violent shock to B.’s whole 
sentimental system, than when he 
expressed his regret in the words of 
that tender ditty— 


“ That he had not loved with a boyish love.” 


The whole effect was so exquisitely. 
ludicrous, and, at the same time, so 
significant of the change which had 
passed over the land and its original 
inhabitants since it “ had been wrested 
from the red man’s hand,” that I 
could not resist giving B.’s poem a 
termination which should accord more 
nearly with our experience of their 
actual condition as contrasted with 
that of a former period :-— 


Then painted warriors the forest ranged, 

Then smoked in council calumets of peace; 

But now they till the Jand, and have ex- 
changed. 

For peaceful calumets, a clay a-piece. 

The shooting-coat conceals the coat of grease; 

They torture nobody but their peporees 

ey tread no war-path, live at home at 


ease ; 

Instead of taking oie give bloody noses ; 

Get no good from Palefaces, but much evil; 
And float on streams of brandy to the devil. 


It was indeed enough to look at 
our companions, to be disenchanted 
of all those associations which in mo- 
ments of romantic credulity we had 
attached to Red Indians, from the 
novels of Washington Irving or 
Cooper. It was difficult to recognise 
an “ Uncas” in the mild besotted fea- 
tures and homely Saxon costume of 
John Storm, who, having been very 
well educated, having lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a large 
town, spoke English perfectly, and 
embellished it with sundry genuine 
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Yankee expressions, which he deliver- 
ed with a strong nasal twang. He 
wore an old shooting-coat, a red 
flannel shirt, canvass trousers, and a 
straw hat. He had a light copper 
complexion; a flat, ugly face, and 
powerful limbs. He was extremely 
talkative, and utterly destitute of that 
grace and dignity which, as a war- 
rior of the “ Bear Band,” it was to be 
expected that he should possess. As 
is the custom with Indian warriors, 


An INDIAN Warrior’s STORY AS HE 
TOLD IT. 


Me and Bonaquum was a-loafing about 
the bar of a tavern at Kingston one day, 
when in comes one of them Mohawk crit- 
turs, and we got to liquoring up one 
another, and come pretty friendly (point- 
ing to his grog with his short pipe). Bo- 
naquum said to the Mohawk if he minded 
of the old fights of our forefathers, and 
took to scaling him about it, and said 
in those days we could fight considerable 
well, and was allers more than a match 
for them varmin; and he stood up for it 
that we was the most gwine a-head roudy 
setof chaps yet; and one way and another 
got to rilin’ of him so smart, that he 
squared up and asked Bonaquum if he 
was a man, and he said yes; so he told 
him to come on, and began to rip and 
snort so trejmenjus, that Bonaquum 
thought tarnation, and said he didnt 
believe in fighting, and wasn’t a-gwine to. 
But I looked pretty ugly, and said I would 
give him a turn with fists if he would 
come on, and we went at it regular rough 
and tumble, you never seen the like. At 
last I takes him fair between the eyes, and 
blinded him amost; and afore he knew 
where he was, I punches him in the wind, 
and that settles him, and we went home 
pretty spry, I guess. The boys took the 
change out of Bonaquum, though he was 
afraid to show his nose in the village for 
a week and more. But them Mohawks 


are on sartin devils—that’s fact. 
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however, he narrated his deeds of 
valour in fight ; which, out of respect 
for the ashes of his great ancestor, 
Nainegeshkung, I shall retail in the 
hyperbolical language which would 
have been used by that celebrated 
chief himself, side by side with~ the 
actual expressions of his descendant, 
so that the white men may perceive 
the effect of civilisation upon the 
young men of his once powerful 
tribe :— 


AN INDIAN Warrior’s STORY AS IT 
OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN TOLD. 


The Chippeway met the Mohawk in 
the lodge of the Palefaces, and the young 
warrior Bonaquum, standing proudly 
erect with conscious dignity, pointed to 
the sky and said, ‘‘ Many suns have pass- 
ed, and many warriors have lived and 
died, since my fathers led their people to 
the battle. Then the red men brightened 
their tomahawks,and sharpenedtheirscalp- 
ing knives against each other; but the 
hearts of the Mohawks were like water ; 
their men were squaws, and their women 
owls; and now, though the Palefaces are 
thicker than swallows in summer, the race 
of the Chippeway upholds the earth : it is 
the grandfather of nations.” The Mohawk 
uttered an expressive wh. “ The Chippe- 
way isadog. His tongue is loud in the 
village, but in battle it is still, His enemy 
knows the shape of his back, but not the 
colour of his eyes. The Mohawk will 
show that he has spoken the truth; let the 
Chippeway prove that he lies:’ And the 
warrior flung his arm wildly over his 
head, as his boson heaved and his eyes 
flashed fire. But the Chippeway remain- 
ed unmoved. Silently puffing forth a cloud 
of fragrant kinnick-kinnick, he cast a con- 
temptuous and withering glance at the 
Mohawk. “The Chippeway is a trader. 
He lives with the Palefaces. He drinks 
fire-water, and enjoys his squaws. He 
wears no longer the scalp-lock of the 
savage. Let the sanguinary Mohawk 
sharpen his tomahawk for barbarians, 
and retire to the prairies of the buffalo.” 
Then the son of Babehwum, whom the 
Palefaces called John Storm, stepped 
loftily forward, and, lifting his voice to 
a pitch of terrific energy, exclaimed— 
“ A warrfér of the band of the Bear can- 
not listen longer to the yelp of a Mohawk 
hound. The blood of the bear has been in 
many chiefs, and what shall be said to the 
old men of the tribe if we bear this? The 
women will point their fingers at us. 
There isa dark spot on the names of the 
Chippeways, and it must be hid in blood.” 
His voice was no longer audible in the 
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We were up before daylight on the 
following morning, and, after a good 
fish breakfast, were again on our way. 
I had scarcely thrown in my trolling- 
line, when it was nearly jerked out of 
my hand by a most unexpected and 
violent tug. A bark canoe is not the 
most convenient place from which to 
play a large fish; and in my inexpe- 
rienced eagerness I hauled away 
pretty steadily, bringing to the surface 
with some difficulty a fine maskelonge, 
weighing at least twenty-five pounds. 
He came splashing and plunging up to 
the side of the canoe, and I had lifted 
him out of the water when the hook 
gave way, and I lost as fine a fish as 
I ever had at the end of a line. How- 
ever, I was consoled soon after by tak- 
ing some fine pickerel, weighing from 
five to eight pounds each ; and before 
luncheon hooked another maskelonge, 
when B., profiting by experience, was 
ready with his gaff-hook, and jerked 
him most scientifically into the canoe, 
much to the delight of the Indians. 
Though not nearly so large as the first, 
he was a respectable fish, weighing 
about eighteen pounds. The scenery 
in the place was bold and rocky, the 
banks often lofty and precipitous, and 
the current always strong, with an oc- 
casional rapid. We lunched at a port- 
age, which we were obliged to make 
in order to avoid the falls of the 
Severn, which are about twenty-five 
feet in height, and surrounded by fine 
scenery. There are rapids above and 
below the falls, so that the difference 
of level between the upper and lower 
banks of the portage is not less than 
fifty feet. 

While the produce of our morning’s 
industry were impaled upon sticks in 
various attitudes, or being otherwise 
scientifically treated in methods known 
to the Indians, I amused myself fish- 
ing for bass with a light trout-rod and 
a bait, having in vain thrown a fly in 
many tempting pools. I found pork 
most efficacious, if it was not ve 
sportsmanlike, and in half an hour 


burst of rage; and rushing furiously upon 
the Mohawk, he hurled him to the ground, 
which was deluged in blood. There was 
rejoicing that night in the lodge of Ba- 
behwum, and his squaws sang songs of 
triumph ; but as for the caitif Bonaquum, 
his name is never mentioned by the 
young men—it is already forgotten. 


had caught between thirty and forty 
pounds of bass, some of them so large 
as to give me some trouble with such 
light tackle. In the afternoon we 
landed on a rocky island famous for 
rattlesnakes, by way of varying the 
excitement. Thoug we beat about 
the bushes for some time, we were 
destined not to be gratified by hear- 
ing the warning rattle; and having 
killed five other snakes of various 
descriptions, we glided quietly on our 
way, without further incident beyond 
killing two more fine maskelonge and 
getting a shot at a wild duck. I was 
much disappointed with the great 
scarcity of all kinds of game upon the 
banks of the river, which, from their 
solitary character and the excellent 
cover they afford, in any other count 
would have been abundant. <A thic 
mist, followed by a steady rain, in- 
duced us to think of camping early, 
and under the most dismal circum- 
stances. The musquitoes literally hiv- 
ed upon us ; and being wet through at 
any rate, we took to the river in 
despair, and sat up to our noses in 
water, thus exposing as little of our» 
persons as possible to their depreda- 
tions. ‘Two or three large fires threw 
them off from the camp to some ex- 
tent ; and by eating our dinners in the 
midst of the smoke, we gained a little 
ce at the expense of a tempora 
oss of eyesight. To add to our mi- 
series, the rain was incessant, and the 
ground, upon which we were obliged 
to stretch our already damp limbs, 
soaking. Even tobacco failed to recon- 
cile one altogether to his lot. The 
Indians cowered wretchedly under 
the miserable shelter of the canoe, 
and we lay upon our backs and 
watched the rain trickle through the 
canvass of our tent, and tried in vain 
not to lie in the puddles it formed. 
However, a considerable training to 
discomfort has rendered my powers 
of sleep proof against everything but 
absolute pain, and I was soon uncon- 
scious of existence; more fortunate 
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than my companion, who had remained 
awake to his miseries almost until 
morning, and then was disturbed by 
finding that an enormous toad had 
taken up a permanent lodgment upon 
his forehead. 

I was not tempted by la dowce 
chaleur de mon lit to linger in it 
a moment longer than was necessary 
next morning, and daylight found us 
stimulating the circulation by vigorous 
strokes of the paddle as we rapidly 
ome our voyage. We preferred 

reakfasting at a fashionable hour, in- 
stead of making that meal before 
starting, as upon the previous morn- 
ing. We were somewhat disappointed 
in our sport. The tug of the mas- 
kelonge did not send its exciting 
thrill through one’s veins. We caught 
quantities of voracious pike instead, 
which we threw back into the river, 
contenting ourselves with occasional 
bass and pickerel. Even these we 
were obliged to leave at the portages, 
taking over only sufficient for our next 
meal, and-trusting to our good luck to 
catch enough for all succeeding ones. 
We passed some more falls, and through 
scenery of much the same character as 
on the preceding a To judge from 
the appearance of the timber, the land 
did not seem to be of a fine quality. 
On account, however, of the magnifi- 
cent water-power which the river af- 
fords, and the quantity of pine upon 
its banks, there is every probability 
that mills will be erected before long 
at every eligible site. There is a very 
thriving one already built near the 
mouth ; and the construction of a rail- 
way to Penetanquishene, a tewn upon 
Georgian Bay, will help to open up 
this almost unexplored tract of coun- 
try. The wood sawn at these mills is 
at present chiefly sent to places upon 
the American shore of Lake Huron. 
The towns, which are rapidly springing 
up both on the Canadian and Ameri- 
can sides of this lake, are increasing 
the demand for lumber to a great ex- 
tent. It is about six miles from the 
mouth of the Severn to Sturgeon Bay, 
a wretched place, consisting of a cabin, 
dignified with the name of an inn, 
which was kept by a slovenly Irish 
couple, who allowed us a few square 
feet of room in which to place our ef- 
fects, with a considerable risk of their 
being stolen unless we mounted guard 
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over them alternately. A number of 
those rough “loafers” who prowl 
about the outskirts of civilisation for 
the purpose of preying upon inex- 
perienced settlers, filled the bar, and 
were anything but agreeable com- 
panions. Fortunately we had not long 
to wait .before we were enabled to 
place our luggage in safety on board 
the steamboat, and then taxed our 
invention to discover some mode of 
amusing ourselves until the stages 
should arive from Orilla, which place, 
while it is sixty miles distant by the 
route we had traversed, may be 
reached in twenty by a cross country 
road. The steamer only touches here 
for the sake of passengers arriving by 
this road, asthe country in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood wears a most de- 
solate aspect, and is entirely uncleared. 

The am are low and marshy, the 
water shallow and muddy, so that, in 
order to get a comfortable bath, B. 
and T. took the canoe some distance 
from-shore, and jumped out of her ; 
but then, to our dismay, arose a diffi- 
culty which, from our inexperience of 
this sort of craft, we had never calcu- 
lated upon. It is a very easy matter 
to jump out of a birch bark canoe, but 
it is a very different thing getting into 
her again. The slightest pressure 
from without tilts her right over ; and, 
apart from the inconvenience which 
such a catastrophe must have entailed 
of depriving us of our clothes, we were 
so far from shore that the prospect of 
a voyage thither in an undressed con- 
dition, astride upon the bottom of a 
canoe, was anything but agreeable. 
In vain did we endeavour, one after 
the other, to slip nimbly in, first over 
the bows, then at the side, then at the 
stern; we only succeeded in letting 
enough water over the side to wet our 
clothes at the bottom, and we were 
beginning to swim round and round 
in despair, when we thought that a 
united effort might possibly be suc- 
cessful. Swimming to opposite sides of 
the canoe, we each carefully seized it 
at the same moment, and bringing first 
an arm, then a leg over, made the 
final spring. Alas! it was not simulta- 
neous, and we fell areeig back, just 
in time to save the canoe from upset- 
ting altogether. It was evident, in 
order to get the other leg in, the ut- 
most precision in our movements was 
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requisite, and it was therefore ar- 
ranged that I should give the time— 
one, two, three, accordingly ; and hav- 
ing arrived without difficulty at the 
same stage of affairs as before, we 
brought our chins over the gunwale, 
and I had got as far as two, when the 
intensely grave and anxious expres- 
sion of B.’s countenance appearing 
above his naked leg and arm, the ab- 
surdity of his whole attitude, and the 
consciousness that my own corre- 
sponded exactly to it, presented to 
my imagination a tableau so ex- 
quisitely ludicrous, that, instead of 
uttering three, I rolled off the canoe 
in such a fit of laughter, that I was 
almost incapacitated from ever trying 
to get into it again, from the quantity 
of water I swallowed. By this time 
we had both become so exhausted, that 
it was no laughing matter, and I never 
felt more disposed to be serious in my 
life than when, once more in similar 
graceful attitude, I gave the word 
three. It was followed by a well-timed 
spring; and although the canoe was 
half full of water, we put on our drip- 
ping clothes with the greatest possible 
satisfaction. 

Towards evening the stages arrived 
with a large and nondescript cargo of 
passengers—emigrants from Europe, 
speculators from the States, tourists 
from afl parts of the world, rough 
backwoodsmen, and mysterious char- 
acters, journeying towards the limits 
of civilisation, for reasons best known 
to themselves. All joined in the scram- 
ble for the berths which lined the 
saloon of the steamer. Our early ap- 
pearance had obtained for us the first 
choice ; and having ‘paid our late host 
his charge—or rather having charged 
ourselves a sum which seemed reason- 
able, as he was too drunk to be able 
to make a demand—we turned in. 
Drawing our curtains, we were only re- 
minded of the presence of the slumber- 
ing population which surrounded us, 
by a chorus of snores, which soon 
lulled us into a like condition. To a 
person who has never made a voyage 
upon the American lakes in the steam- 
boats which traverse them, the first 
effect is very singular. ‘The whole 
passenger accommodation is upon deck. 
Sometimes there are cabins opening off 
the saloons; buf in the boat we were 
in, the berths were screened off simply 
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by curtains suspended to bars, which 
projected a little beyond the berth, so 
that there was just room enough al- 
lowed for the process of dressing. Few 
persons, however, thought it necessary 
to make use of these, and the great 
majority of toilets, therefore, took 
place in the saloon. Morning found 
us entering a large bay, with undulat- 
ing, well-wooded shores. At the fur- 
ther end lay the prettily situated town 
of Penetanquishene, which, being in- 
terpreted into English, means “ movin 
sand.” It is now chiefly inhabited by 
nsioners, French Canadians, and 
alf-breeds. The fort, about three miles 
distant, was formerly garrisoned, as its 
position is such as to cause it to be 
considered the key to Upper Canada. 
There is no country in the neighbour- 
hood to render it a place of any mer- 
cantile importance ; and although one 
of the oldest settlements in this part of 
Canada, other towns upon the same 
coast are destined soon to surpass it 
both in wealth and Be eres We 
did not stay long at Penetanquishene ; 
though I should have been glad tolinger 
awhile amid the lovely scenery which 
surrounds the town. Threading our 
way through narrow channels, we 
passed the Christian Island, now un- 
inhabited, but so called, because 200 
years ago the first missionaries esta- 
blished themselves there. Then cross- 
ing the extensive bay of Wottawasaga, 
at the head of which is situated the 
newly-formed town of Collingwood, we 
reached Owen Sound in the afternoon 
—a deep inlet, the natural advantages 
of which have given birth to Syden- 
ham, a thriving place, containing 1500 
inhabitants, and adjoining the Indian 
village of Nawash. 

Nothing can exceed the avidity with 
which the land in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is being taken up by settlers. 
I crossed over the narrow peninsula 
which divides Georgian Bay from Lake 
Huron, and on every side met with evi- 
dences of an enterprising and rapidly 
augmenting population. It was inter- 
esting to pass through this district in the 
very first stage of itsdevelopment. The 
road had quite recently been opened. It 
was nothing more than a trace through 
the wood, of regulation width. Many 
of the fallen trees still lay rotting in the 
mud; or, in the form of huge charred 
logs, blocked up the way. Nota stump 
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had been eradicated. There they stood, 
obstinate and firm,with spreading roots 
impeding the passage of the wayfarer, 
as if intlignant at the sacrilege which 
had laid so many forest giants low, and 
determined in consequence to cause as 
much inconvenience to the public as 
possible. The road from Balaklava to 
the camp was a joke compared with 
that which connects Sydenham with 
Saugeen. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that we managed on horse- 
back to pick our way through the 
mud and stumps; and every now and 
then we came upon a waggon hope- 
lessly imbedded, which a team of bul- 
locks were struggling in vain to extri- 
cate, and around which strong sturdy 
backwoodsmen, with flannel shirts, and 
boots reaching up to their thighs, 
were congregated, imploring, impre- 
cating, belabouring, and pushing by 
turns. A woman and some children 


were tramping it through the mud 
ahead, and a few more children were 
thrown carelessly on the top of the 
chattels in the waggon, looking help- 
less, and straddling Tike puppies in a 


hay-loft. The road is very straight, 
as there are no hills of any conse- 
quence. Sometimes there are long 
cypress swamps, and over them felled 
trees are placed, making a corduroy 
causeway, most dangerous to the 
horses’ legs. However, it is a com- 
fort to get a swamp that is so bad as 
to require artificial means to keep one 
from disappearing altogether, and 
slippery logs are an agreeable change 
from deep mud ; and occasionally, but 
very rarely, a bit of snake-fencing 
indicates a settler, and a little log 
cabin is seen, surrounded by an acre 
of stumps and a few square yards of 
potatoes—the population of the clear- 
ing being half-a-dozen chickens, a dog, 
a man, and a cow. They all look 
drooping and melancholy, and watch 
the waggon toiling through the mud, in 
a dejected, compassionate way, as if 
they thought that the proprietor was 
taking a great deal of trouble to dis- 
cover a spot in which to be thorough- 
ri miserable for the rest of his life. 

ccasionally the scene is more cheer- 
ful. There is a logging bee, and the 
neighbours have come to assist a new 
settler to roll up the fallen trees into 
heaps and burn them. Oxen and men 
are noisily and busily engaged, and 
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huge fires make a jovial crackling, as 
though they rejoiced to do their share 
of the work of civilisation. Gradually 
these sounds die upon the ear; the 
forest is more silent than ever. Aswe 
pass between rows of tall, stately 
trees, it is difficult to believe that in 
a few years the eye will range over 
smiling fields of waving corn, and the 
locomotive will dart over ground 
where we are now. so wearily picking 
our steps. 

It was towards evening that I found 
myself gloomily making invidious con- 
trasts between my present progress 
and that of future travellers, when, 
reaching the brow of a hill, I was 
reproved for indulging in such a dis- 
contented frame of mind, and such 
utilitarian ideas, by one of the most 
brilliant sunsets I ever beheld, and 
the full effect of which I never could 
have appreciated in a railway. The 
sky was like burnished copper. The 
sinking sun scemed to illumine the 
long vista before us. It cast its fiery 
light upon the already glowing leaves 
of the maple ; made the ware fp muddy 
road look bright and cheerful; polished 
up the old waggon and its occupants ; 
and the avenue itself looked so end- 
less, and led so straight into the blaze, 
that these seemed jolting away to the 
celestial regions by a route known 
only to themselves. When that delu- 
sion was dispelled, and the heights 
grew so dark as to render onward 
progress impossible, they pulled up 
by the wayside, and, lighting a fire 
under the trees, grouped picturesquely 
round it, and made their evening 
meal, preparatory to a common couch 
inside the waggon. We. pushed on. 
In spite of the promising sunset, the 
sky became overcast. Large drops of 
rain began to fall. I could not sce 
my horse’s head, and trusted to his 
instinct entirely to find, or rather 
make, his way. There was no danger 
of losing it, for it was impossible 
to go in any direction but the right, 
and difficult enough to do that. At 
last we gave it up, and were pre- 
paring to follow the example of our 
friends in the waggon, when the bark 
of a dog invited us to persevere a 
little longer, and we rapped, with feel- 
ings of gratitude, at the door of a log 
cabin, which was opened by a hearty- 
looking young fellow, whose pretty 
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wife sat rocking a cradle near the fire, 
and whose cantankerous dog snarled 
at the unusual visitors. However, an 
old traveller makes himself at home 
anywhere, and never allows an enemy 
to remain one long. These rules are 
easy to follow in the backwoods, how 
difficult soever may be their applica- 
tion in more civilised life; and we all 
sat down to tea round a table of our 
host’s own manufacture, in an easy, 
social way, and listened to the pelt- 
ing rain as if there had never been a 
possibility of our being exposed to it 
during the whole night. When our 
kind entertainers found that I had but 
recently come from Scotland, and 
actually knew their former laird, their 
hospitality knew no bounds. Buttered 
toast immediately suggested itself to 
the fertile imagination of the good 
lady, as a worthy delicacy to so dis- 
tinguished a personage. Her hys- 
band was positively cruel to the child 
if it dared to cry; the dog was sum- 
marily ejected, much to his astonish- 
ment ; the cow was equally taken 
aback at being called upon for an un- 
expected supply of milk ; all sorts of 
hidden dainties were produced from a 
large chest, which principally con- 
tained wearing apparel,—in fact, no- 
thing was omitted to do us honour ; 
and so confidential and comfortable 
did we become over our pipes, that 
it was late when we thought of going 
to bed. There was a little difficulty 
here, as the log-hut consisted of only 
one room, and boasted only one bed. 
It was useless our insisting upon being 
allowed to stretch ourselves upon the 
floor,—neither the gudeman nor the 
gudewife would hear of a gentleman 
that knew their laird sleeping on the 
floor, and they in the bed. Fortu- 
nately, there was a sort of half loft 
filled with potatoes, &c., and ap- 
proached by a ladder, and up this the 
worthy couple clambered, hauling up 
baby, cradle, and all, in spite of our 
remonstrances ; though, perhaps, as 
the baby was of very tender years, or 
rather months, we were undertaking 
& responsibility for which we were 
scarcely qualified, in begging that it 
might be left below. 

We were on horseback again soon 
after daylight, and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of our kind hosts, bade 
adieu to them during a pitiless storm, 


which drenched us through long before 
we arrived at the remote settlement 
of Saugeen, which was for the, present 
our destination. The town omly con- 
tains a few hundré inhabitants, and 
is quite in its infancy. It is situated 
at the mouth of a river of the same 
pame, and derives its advantage of 
position from the harbour which is 
thus afforded upon a coast where 
harbours of any sort are scarce. Its 
value in this respect is materially re- 
duced, from the difficulty of running 
into the river, and the shallowness of 
the water over the bar. It is, how- 
ever, susceptible of improvement, and 
the rapid increase of population in the 
neighbourhood will insure this. 

There is scarcely an acre of govern- 
ment land left throughout the counties 
of Grey and Bruce, in which the towns 
of Sydenham and Saugeen are situ- 
ated; and we found the bars at the 
road-side taverns filled with squatters 
or speculators, inveighing loudly against 
the alleged dishonesty of the govern- . 
ment land-agents, organised into gangs, 
bound upon the charitable mission of 
forcibly ejecting peaceable unprotect- 
ed settlers, and appropriating their 
premises. All sorts of chiselling goes 
forward upon these occasions; and 
there is plenty of scope for it, accord- 
ing to the present system pursued by 
government. The most satisfactory 
way to all parties is to allow them to 
buy their land by auction, and not to 
acquire it by establishing pre-emptive 
claims to it by previous squatting. 
Almost the whole of the peninsula to 
the north of Saugeen, containing about 
500,000 acres, has recently been sur- 
rendered by the Indians resident at 
Saugeen and Owen Sound to the Crown 
for sale; and it is of such a quality 
as to insure the speedy occupation of 
the whole tract. Considerable rivalry 
exists between the towns of Saugeen, 
Sydenham, and Collingwood, since the 
prosperity of each is in some degree 
contingent upon its becoming the 
principal emporium of the traffic to 
and from Lake Superior and the 
North-west. A railway is already 
finished from Toronto to Colling- 
wood ; but the soil of the adjoining 
country is not nearly equal to that of 
the neighbourhood of the other towns, 
while it is questionable whether, in 
spite of the efforts that are being made 
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the-harbour will ever be a very safe 
one. The passage down Georgian 
Bay is long and intricate, and frozen 
up at an earlier period of the year 
than Lake Huron itself. Sydenham 
is also exposed to this disadvantage, 
but its harbour is good and the coun- 
try fertile. Saugeen is perhaps more 
favourably situated than either of the 
two, as the passage thither from the 
Sault Ste. Marie is the shortest and 
longest open, and most direct; and a 
railway from thence to Toronto will 
pass through 150 miles of the finest 
land in Upper Canada. The town 
stands upon a promontory of consider- 
able elevation, formed by the river 
and the lake. The American shore 
opposite is of course not visible. There 
is an Indian village two miles up the 
river, and a number of their wigwams 
were pitched upon the opposite bank. 
I crossed over to them in a bark 
canoe, but there was nothing tempt- 
ing in the aspect either of the interiors 
or their occupants. 

We determined to return to Syden- 
ham by the Indian trail ; and turning 
our backs one fine morning upon the 
rough backwood tavern at which we 
had been lodging, we swam our horses 
across the river, and dived into the 
woods. Our [party was a large one, 
consisting of five whites, and six or 
seven Indians. These latter picked 
their way over fallen trees, and 
through cypress swamps, with such 
rapidity, that it was often difficult to 
keep up with them upon horseback. 
At last we got tired of following the 
devious course of the trail, and one 
of our party proposed a short cut, of 
which he avowed himself cognisant. 
In a moment of credulity we allowed 
ourselves to be persuaded to take his 
advice, and parted from our Indian 
guides. 

As the forest was clear of under- 
wood, we had no difficulty in making 
our way without a path, following 
simply the notches—or blaze, as it is 
called — which backwoodsmen make 
upon the trees to guide them through 
these trackless forests. It required a 
sharp eye to detect these scars in the 
bark, often so nearly healed over as to 
be scarcely discernible ; and we were 
often thrown out, and obliged to hark 
back some hundreds of yards to the 
last blaze, and make a fresh start. 
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The difficulty of finding our way was 
always increased at the cypress 
swamps, which involved detours of 
great extent; and upon these occa- 
sions the blaze always ceased, and 
required to be picked up again when 
we got into our direction upon the 
other side. There was only one river 
to cross; and in searching for a ford, 
our party got separated. Three of us 
waded the river at a shallow place 
higher up, and lost the blaze on the 
ot).er side. We then pursued our wa 

by instinct, breaking twigs as we wen 

along, to enable us, if necessary, to 
retrace our steps, and keeping as far 
as possible apart, so as to insure, to 
some extent at least, a straight 
course. ‘To add to our miseries, it 
began to rain heavily. We had been 
for some hours wandering discon- 
solately through the wood, and I 
was beginning to wish myself back 
again upon the Indian trail, when we 
unexpectedly came upon two rough- 
looking characters, with hatchets in 
their hands, prowling about through 
the wood, and blazing the trees as 
they went along. We found, upon 
speaking to them, that, all the go- 
vernment land having been taken up, 
they were coming to squat surrepti- 
tiously upon Indian territory, trusting 
to the remote situation in which they 
intended to commence operations to 
save them from discovery; and, de- 
termined to defend their own against 
all comers, should it be necessary. 
We told them that’ by waiting for a 
few months, they would have an op- 
portunity of purchasing the land in- 
stead of appropriating it illegally, and 
thus avoid the liabilities to which, by 
their present conduct, they were ex- 
posing themselves. In return for our 
information they offered us the only 
shelter they possessed themselves, 
which was nothing more than a slant- 
ing screen made of branches, and pro- 
tected from the weather by its snug 
situation under the bank of a small 
river. Getting as far back as the 
limited space allowed, we rested our 
weary limbs upon dry leaves and 
bushes—refreshed our sinking interiors 
with hot green-tea and biscuits—dried 
our damp clothes, and warmed our 
damp bodies by the fire—unsaddled 
our steeds, and otherwise availed our- 
selves of every accommodation for 
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man or beast which the place afforded. 
The lateness of the hour, however, 
did not admit of any very lengthened 
stay with our good-natured entertain- 
ers. They directed us to follow the 
blaze until we reached the trail, and 
we started again with some hopes of 
reaching our journey’s end. Nobody, 
however, who has had much expe- 
rience of back-woods, ever thinks of 
hallooing until he is out of them; 
and as the night drew on, there did 
not seem any immediate prospect of 
our having thus to exert our lungs. 
It soon got so dark that we were 
obliged to feel for the blaze, and there 
is a hopelessness attending this opera- 
tion which induces one very soon to 
give it up. We were just beginning 
to feel anxiously in our pockets for 
matches, in anticipation of camping 
it out, when one of onr_party_joyfully 
announced that he had struck the 
trail, and we soon after came upon all 
the Indians resting themselves at a 
log bridge. It was now pitch dark. 
For hours we plodded on. After this, 
our horses were so done up that we 
were obliged to lead them. Sometimes 
the mud -and water reached to our 
waists, and we narrowly escaped being 
bogged. It was with intense delight 
that, at about ten o’clock at night, we 
saw the lights of Sydenham, having 
scarcely tasted anything since the morn- 
ing. We were thoroughly exhausted 
by our day’s work. For a week past I 
had undergone considerable fatigue ; 
and it was but a melancholy satisfaction 
to find that I stood it better than my 
horse; the poor beast could scarcely 
stagger into his stable, and died there 
from his exertions a day or two after- 
wards. A great proportion of the popu- 
lation of Sydenham seemed composed 
of land-hunters. Parties were conti- 
nually exploring the neighbourhood ; 
some returning after an unsuccessful 
search ; some, having hit upon a loca- 
tion, and made a beginning, came into 
town for supplies, leaving it again im- 
mediately for their shanties in the 
woods, fearing lest they should find 
them appropriated on their return if 
they remained too long absent ; others 
there were who had long since passed 
through this stage of squatting, and, se- 
cure in their possession of a well-stocked 
thriving farm, or prosperous saw-mills, 
had come to spend their hard-gotten 
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earnings sociably, by lounging for a 
week at tavern-bars, where they dis- 
coursed upon their prospects, congra- 
tulated one another upon towns which 
were springing up upon their respec- 
tive farm-lots, and searched old no- 
vels, or taxed their powers of inven- 
tion for “neat and appropriate” 
names to bestow upon these embryo 
cities. 

Steaming out of Owen Sound, we 
found ourselves once more in Geor- 
gian Bay, and the following day en- 
tered a deep harbour, at the further 
end of which was situated the Indian 
village of Manitowaning. All the 
islands in Georgian Bay, which Cap- 
tain Bayfield, who surveyed them, 
numbers at 2700, belong to the In- 
dians. Of these the most important is 
Manitoulin, which is more than 100 
miles in length, and is said to be the 
largest fresh-water island in the world. 
It contains a population of about 2000 
inhabitants ; the principal settlement 
in it is Manitowaning. At the period 
of our visit, it was also the resort of 
some thousands of Indians from all 
parts of Canada, and even some from 
the Hudson’s Bay territory, who flock 
hither to receive the supply of pre- 
sents annually granted to them’ by 
Government. An admirable opportu- 
nity was thus afforded of seeing these 
people in a somewhat more unsophis- 
ticated condition than was our friend 
John Storm and his companions. In 
their wildest and most savage, and 
therefore, in some respects, in their 
most interesting state, however, they 
were miserable, poverty-stricken crea- 
tures, wretchedly clad in rags and 
skins; as they crawled in and out of 
their birch-bark wigwams, looking as 
lean and mangy as the curs that 
shared with them their grilled fish- 
heads, which seemed to form the staple 
of their food. Both men’ and women 
had that peculiar besotted look, which 
is an invariable characteristic of the 
Mongolian type of countenance ; in- 
deed, it is an interesting physiologi- 
cal fact, that people with very lon 
straight black hair, long half-clo 
eyes, flat noses, and high cheek-bones, 
never look respectable. I put my 
head into some of their dwellings, but 
\was nearly choked with smoke and 
stench. Sometimes these wigwams 
are very close together, the interme- 
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diate space being filled up with stink- 
ing fish, snarling curs, an ey grount'e 
Anglicé infants—lashed to flat boards, 
aan strewn about promiscuously with 
the other rubbish. The poor little 
wretches looked contented enough. 
Probably the first lesson they learn in 
life is, that there is not the least use 
in squalling, and they thus early put a 
restraint upon their natural instincts, 
which may account for the taciturnity 
of the race. However that may be, 
as they were propped up in a slanting 
position against a canoe, or anything 
else that was convenient, and rolled 
their almost invisible eyes, they looked 
very much as if they were in training 
for mummies. 

Some of the tribes that visit Mani- 
towaning have, however, very good 
tents, and are comparatively well off, 
while the Indian residents at that 
station itself have been long subject 
to a civilising process. There are 
only a. few acres of the island under 
cultivation. The schools are well 
attended, and the Church of England 
and Roman Catholic missionaries are 
active and energetic in their respec- 
tive stations. The original intention 
of Sir Francis Head in collecting a 
number of Indians upon Manitoulin, 
was to carry out the view that he had 
formed with respect to the best mode 
of civilising them. It was thought 
this isolation, combined with proper 
treatment, would produce beneficial 
results, inasmuch as they would thus 
be removed from the evil influences 
which the white population has al- 
ways exerted upon them, while they 
would have the advantage of educa- 
tion. The experiment has, however, 
not proved successful. The Indians, 
always apathetic, find themselves here 
without that stimulus to exertion 
which the proximity of an enterprising 
white population must create to a 
greater or less extent ; and, completely 
shut out from the world, they acquire 
few new ideas, and vegetate, if not in 
a state of positive barbarism, at least 
of negative civilisation. 

The great proportion, however, of 
those Indians who come annually to 
Manitoulin live entirely by hunting 
or fishing, and receive, in the shape 
of presents, blankets and other luxu- 
ries, which we are accustomed to think 
necessaries in civilised life. Govern- 
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ment has recently determined upon 
discontinuing these yearly distribu- 
tions; and it is possible that, having 
for so long felt the comfort of possess- 
ing them, some of the Indians may 
be stimulated into habits of industry 
by the desire to purchase them for 
themselves. There can be little doubt 
that one great cause of the rapid 
diminution of the race is to be found 
in their present mode of life, as com- 
pare to that which they led former- 
y. While they retain their old love 
for the chase, those who are well 
enough off indulge in all the comforts 
of civilised life. For a great part of 
the year they live in warm, comfort- 
able houses, take little exercise, and 
are well clothed. During the hunt- 
ing season, they lead the life and fol- 
low the habits of their forefathers ; 
and having been enervated by ease 
and idleness, the hardships and ex- 
posure they are thus obliged to under- 
go, give rise to pulmonary and other 
complaints. 

We touched at a spot called Petit 
Courant, on the same island, where it 
is divided from some other islands by 
a narrow channel. Here there is a 
small village inhabited by Indians, 
who gain their livelihood by supplying 
the steamers with wood. It was a 
lovely Sunday afternoon, and we 
landed with the missionary to attend 
a service which he held in one of their 
log-houses. The congregation con- 


‘sisted almost entirely of women, as 


the men were engaged loading the 
steamer. Some of these were nice- 
looking, but none really pretty. They 
nearly all had babies, whose inces- 
sant squalling spoiled the effect of their 
singing. The squaws almost invari- 
ay possess clear, melodious voices, 
and sing with great feeling. Indeed 
their demeanour throughout-was most 
devout, and I have seldom been pre- 
sent at a more touching service than 
I witnessed in that log hut. It was 
pesieeg upon a bank at least one 
undred feet above the level of the 
lake, and I sat near the little win- 
dow, which commanded an extensive 
and lovely prospect. The view was 
bounded by a range of blue hills, up- 
wards of a thousand feet high, run- 
ning along the shore of the mainland. 
The intervening channel was studded 
with numerous islands, some thickly 
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wooded ; in others the scenery was 
park-like, and green meadows stretch- 
ed to the water’s edge. Sometimes 
clumps of trees tufted a long narrow 
promontory, or lined the shores of a 
deep bay, where the blue smoke curl- 
ing above them, and the row of up- 
turned canoes, are evidence that they 
conceal the conical bark wigwam of 
the Indian, on his way, perhaps, from 
some still more distant lake, to claim 
his share at the issue of. presents ; 


probably a wild untutored savage,’ 


who had never heard the sounds to 
which I was even then listening, who 
would wonder at the kneeling atti- 
tudes and earnest countenances of 
these few women of his own nation, 
and to whom the singularly musical 
words of his own language, so inter- 
esting to them, would be strange and 
unmeaning. 

On the following morning we coasted 
along the shore of the mainland, and 
reached the Indian village of Chebon- 
aning, composed of wigwams, and con- 
taining about four hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is situated upon a narrow 
channel, about a mile long, and scarcely 
two hundred yards in width, which 
divides a group of rocky and pictur- 
esque islands from the mainland, here 
rising to a height of about twelve 
hundred feet above the lake. As we 
entered this channel, with'the Indian 
village in the foreground, the effect 
was very striking ; and as we steamed 
away from it, it became a matter of 
much curiosity to me how we were 
ever to find our way out of these 
intricate waters. 

Perhaps the most beautiful part of 
the whole voyage is among the islands 
of La Cloche; but the views are so 
varied and ever-changing, as we wind 
our way among them, that any attempt 
to describe them would be alike tedi- 
ous and unsuccessful. 

If people in England had any idea 
of the lovely scenery and delightful 
climate of the American lakes, they 
would not confine their yachting to 
European waters. There are two thou- 
sand miles of lake navigation, affording 
fishing and scenery unsurpassed by 
any in the world; while the numerous 
cities on the shores would serve as 
pleasant resting-places, from which 
excursions might be made into the 
interior in bark canoes, or shooting 


expeditions organised. Now that the 
canal at the Sault Ste. Marie is finished, 
which connects Lake Superior with 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, there is 
nothing to prevent a yacht sailing 
from Liverpool to Fond Du Lac, the 
last two*thousand miles from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence being en- 
tirely inland navigation. Lake Huron 
is so abundantly studded with islands 
that one might cruise in it for months 
and always find fresh points of inter- 
est, and sail through new channels, 
each more beautiful than the last ; 
while the immense advantage of al- 
ways being able to land in rough wea- 
ther, is one which yachtsmen are for 
the most part not slow to avail them- 
selves of. 

The Bruce copper-mines are situ- 
ated upon the northern shore of Lake 
Huron, about fifty miles from the 
Sault Ste. Marie. They were begun 
about six years ago, and the popula- 
tion, which consists entirely of miners, 
now amounts to about three hundred. 
We descended one of the shafts, which 
was about sixteen fathoms deep. The 
vein, which was then being worked, 
was rich, and the ore of good quality. 
The quartz is hauled up by horse- 
power; it is then broken, and sub- 
mitted to the ziggers to be crushed. 
When it is reduced to sand and wash- 
ed, it is packed in casks and sent to 
England to be smelted. Since this 
method was adopted, the mines have 
been worked more profitably than 
when the smelting took place on the 
spot. The shares are now at par, and 
are likely to rise. Opposite to the 
Bruce mines is the large island of St. 
Joseph, where the land is good. As 
yet, however, it is uninhabited, al- 
though it is available to settlers at a 
very low rate per acre. The islands 
after this begin to change their char- 
acter, and, from being low and woody, 
become rocky and barren. 

We steamed a little way up Gar- 
den river to a thriving Indian settle- 
ment, prettily situated at a little dis- 
tance from a range of well-wooded 
hills, in which the stream takes its 
rise. It is only navigable for a few 
miles, and beyond this is celebrated 
for its trout-fishing, which I was 
strongly tempted to experimentalise 
upon, more particularly when I per- 
ceived from the mountainous char- 
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acter of the country, that its merits 
would be enhanced by fine scenery. 
However we were too anxious to go 
still farther west to linger on our jour- 
ney, and after paying a visit to a cele- 
brated Indian chief,-who occupied a 
neat house in the village, we pursued 
our interesting voyage, in the course 
of which, for four hundred miles, we 
had been threading our way between 
islands, in a manner more agreeable, 
perhaps, to the passengers than to 
the captain, who, in spite of a long 
experience, was obliged to use the 
utmost caution amid such intricate 
navigation. Indeed, the strongest ob- 
jection to the position of the ports of 
Collingwood and Sydenham arises 
from the difficulty of approaching 
them from Lake Superior, a difficulty 
which is considerably increased by 
the absence of lighthouses at the en- 
trances of the various channels. The 
Americans are far before us in this 
respect. As we approached the Sault, 
we at once perceived, from the nume- 
rous lighthouses on the more promi- 
nent points, that we were in Yankee 
waters. The sun was shining brightly 
upon the broad bosom of the Ste. 
Marie, as, with spyglass in hand, I 
looked anxiously upon the emporium 
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of commerce in these regions. The 
American town presents quite an im- 

osing aspect. Substantial - looking 
en line the water’s edge; and as 
the site upon which the city is built 
is almost perfectly level, it has the 
appearance of indefinite extent. There 
were flags flying to denote hotels, and 
upon the only rising ground in the 
neighbourhood the stars and stripes 
were floating also to denote Yankee 
supremacy, for it was crowned by a 
neat whitewashed stockaded fort. Up- 
on our side there was little to boast 
of. One of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany forts stands vis-a-vis to the op- 
position establishments, and a large 
hotel and some straggling houses near 
it are the habitations of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in these remote regions. They 
looked so cheerless that we defer- 
mined to sacrifice our patriotism to 
our comfort; and though the steamer 
landed us on British ground, in half 
an hour afterwards we had crossed the 
river, and were craving admission at 
the door of the Chippeway House, a 
rambling wooden hotel, in which we 
hoped to find accommodation until an 
opportunity offered of enabling us to 
pursue our voyage to the western 
extremity of Lake Superior. 





THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


WE are becoming rather sick of 
the tirades which from time to time 
we encounter regarding the mecha- 
nical tendencies of the age in which 
we live. Young sons of genius, who 
have perpetrated bad novels and 
worse poems, declare that the public 
taste has become so degenerate that 
they cannot command an audience, 
which, they are modest enough to 
insinuate, would not have been the 
case had they been contemporaries of 
Scott and Byron. Play-wrights, whe 
favour us with fustian in the shape 
of tragedy, or second-hand indecen- 
cies from Farquhar or Vanburgh by 
way of comedy, mourn over the 
decline of the drama, and aver that 
Shakespeare, had he lived in our 
days, would not have excited more 
attention than the estimable gentle- 
man who vamps up the Crimean 
exploits for Astley’s, Sculptors, 








who model colossal figures as bare 
as the palm of your hand, and 
adorned with hips and thighs that 
would have struck terror into the 
soul of Goliah, rail at the false deli- 
cacy which revolts from the exhibi- 
tion of exaggerated nudity. Artists 
who disdain to paint upon a canvass 
short of some twenty feet, and who 
depict thereon spasmodic and dis- 
torted Anakim, curse the effeminacy 
and cruel parsimony of an age which 
refuses them an order, and contrast 
it with the era of the Medicis. Sum 
up and strike the average of their 
complaints, and you will find them 
resolved into a desperate denuncia- 
tion of this hard, tasteless, unconge- 
nial, base, money-getting age of ours, 
than which the world has never 
known a period more worthless and 
utterly to be despised. 

Now, although we have never lent 
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our voice to join the jubilant shouts 
which arise from the frequenters of 
philosophical associations and mechan- 
ics’ institutes, when some incorrigible 
prig rolls out his platitudes in glorifi- 
cation of “the march of progress”— 
deeming it the wiser course to be hum- 
ble, and not to challenge, at least on 
the score of intellectual greatness, com- 
parison with the times which have 
gone by—we must needs confess that 
we have no kind of sympathy whatever 
with the complaints to which we have 
just alluded. It is an utter figment, 
and a most gross delusion to suppose 
that there is any want of encourage- 
ment for talent—let alone genius—in 
the departments of literature or of 
art. <A really good work of fiction 
will now, as ever, command an exten- 
sive sale; and we are not aware that 
either Bulwer, or Thackeray, or Dick- 
ens, is pining for want of readers. 
Whatever may be the case with poet- 
asters, poets have nothing to com- 
plain of ; indeed, minstrelsy seems 
now in higher favour than ever, ex- 
cept that the supply of good material 
is not adequate to the demand. If 
the drama has declined, and if the 
theatres are deserted, let the blame 
rest on the shoulders of the miserable 
Cockneys who have monopolised that 
species of composition. They have 
gone on from bad to worse— from 
pilfering French vaudevilles to the 
lowest style of burletta ; propounding 
their own idiotical jokes as a substitute 
for wit, until they become nauseous 
even to a Whitechapel auditory — 
and then, forsooth, they must fall back 
upon the age of Charles the Second, 
exalt harlots into heroines, and lac- 
quer licentiousness with false senti- 
ment, just as a Wapping confectioner 
plasters his unwholesome gingerbread 
with deleterious sugar. We need not 
refer more particularly to the decay 
of histrionic power, further than to 
remark that it is not surprising if 
there should be few first-rate actors 
and not one perfect corps dramatique 
in the United Kingdom, in an age 
when we cannot point to the produc- 
tion of a single tragedy or comedy 
worthy to be placed alongside of the 
masterpieces of the Elizabethan era. 
We are, in respect of the drama, a 
Shakesperean people—as much at 
least as the Romans were a “ populus 
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Ennianus ;” and though we do not 
expect from modern dramatists that 
they shall rival the sweet singer of 
Avon, we cannot accept their garbage 
and gintwist in lieu of ambrosia and 
nectar. 

Then, as to the artists—we mean 
those of the dissatisfied and discon- 
tented class—we would ask them to 
listen to reason, were reason accessible 
to their souls. We would say to the 
sculptors—Why, in the name of all 
that is preposterous, should you mould 
statues of some twenty feet high, and 
expose them, without a stitch of cover- 
ing, to the nipping northern blasts? 
Nymphs and fawns of proper propor- 
tion look well, we grant you, in an 
Italian garden, when half-veiled by the 
flowering orange-trees, to whose dark 
foliage the white of the marble affords 
a refreshing contrast in the season of 
the summer heat; but is that any 
reason why you should wish to set up 
a huge naked colossus in a country 
where the sun can exercise but little 
practical power for half the year, and 
where, for the other six months, the 
mere sight of an undraped statue 
makes a man’s teeth chatter in his 
head, from simple sympathetic associ- 
ation? Barry Cornwall wrote an ab- 
surd poem on the subject of a Pro- 
vengal girl who fell in love with the 
Apollo Belvidere : if one of our young 
lunatics were to be possessed with a 
similar craze for a naked Venus, ex- 
hibited in some highway or market- 
place, the least he could do, in the 
snowy month of December, would be 
to divest himself of his pea-coat, and to 
hang the same round the limbs of the 
Cyprian goddess. Our objections, how- 
ever, go a great deal further. The 
Greeks, and the Romans also, were 
accustomed, from the system of their 
public games and gladiatorial shows, 
and from the necessity of their climate, 
to view the naked human figure, and of 
course became critical thereon. We 
have not that advantage, except during 
the bathing-season, when any indivi- 
dual who is too curious with his tele- 
scope, runs an imminent risk of being 
kicked on the breech for his paing. So 
little do we relish exhibitions of that 
sort, that the acrobats, who sometimes 
appear in the streets more than half 
undressed, are objects of universal 
disgust ; and it says a great deal for 
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modern liberality—though we are not 
sure that modern liberality is right— 
that the police do not take cognisance 
of these offensive satyrs. The loath- 
someness of the exhibition is probably 
its best antidote ; for, so far as we have 
seen, no other street-show is rewarded 
by so parsimonious a contribution of 


aes 
t the dilettanti jabber as they 
please, we maintain that the public 
taste and proper feeling of the nation 
are opposed to the production and 
parade of naked figures. We object 
very decidedly to poses plastiques, 
whether they are exhibited in marble, 
stucco, or real life; and it does strike 
us as incongruous that footmen should 
be expected to wear liveries in houses 
where statues of unclad heathen are 
exposed on the vestibule. In saying 
this, we by no means intend to recom- 
mend that Messrs. Moses and Son 
should be employed to clothe the 
Apollo Belvidere. We admire, as 
zealously as any can do, the master- 
pieces of ancient art, but we do not 
want to be deluged with inferior mo- 
dern imitations. That, however, is 
matter for the consideration of the 
sculptors themselves. If they are de- 
termined to dispense with drapery, 
they are at perfect liberty to do so, 
only do not let them blame the public 
if they meet with but little encourage- 
ment. Sculpture may never be in this 
country a highly remunerative walk of 
art, or at least one in which many 
competitors can thrive ; for its higher 
products are very costly, and beyond 
the reach of men of moderate income. 
Still it is receiving encouragement. 
In almost every town of any import- 
ance we meet with statues of eminent 
public characters; and of late years 
the demand for those has prodigiously 
increased. So with busts, which, like 
portraits, have greatly multiplied, to 
the pecuniary advantage of the sculp- 
tors. Of course, if men despise those 
branches of their profession which 
alone are lucrative, and addict them- 
selves entirely to the production of 
what they call works of “high art,” 
which find no favour in the eyes of 
the public, they must expect disap- 
pointment, and they need not look for 
sympathy. It may be very pretty and 
inspiring pastime to model from the 
figure of a prizefighter or a life- 
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guardsman, and to eall the product 
“ Achilles defying Apollo,” or “ Ajax 
defying the Lightning,” or “ Hector 
defying the Greeks ;” but what is the 
practical result? Out of a thousand 
such efforts—some of them doubtless 
of considerable merit—we venture to 
say that not more than one will be 
embodied in marble, simply because 
people have neither the money nor the 
inclination to purchase such works; 
and because, if purchased, they are 
wholly unsuited to our domestic archi- 
tecture and arrangements. 

In like manner, painters who de- 
spise moderate compass, and require 
air enormous breadth of canvass for 
the development of their ideas, have 
no just reason to be angry if they do 
not receive that encouragement which 
their genius possibly may deserve. 
Of this Haydon was a remarkable 
instance. He could not complain of 
want of notoriety, for the name of no 
other painter of his day was so much 
in the mouth of the public. But he 
framed his pictures on such a scale 
that nobody could buy them; and 
before he could be made sensible of 
his mistake, he was plunged in irre- 
trievable embarrassment, and his right 
hand had lost its cunning. Some 
painters indulge in crotchets either of 
drawing or colour, and, being un- 
fortunate enough to attract around 
them a small clique of silly persons 
who mistake eccentricity for talent, 
they become obstinately wedded to 
their theories, and will not consent 
to a divoree, even in spite of the 
baleful experience of years. It is an 
undoubted fact that artists, taken as 
a class, are of all men the least liable 
to be improved by, though remark- 
ably sensitive to, criticism. Possibly 
they think that they are much better 
judges of what is good or bad than 
are their critics, the great majority of 
whom have never handled a brush; 
and in this opinion we doubt not 
that they are joined by various versi- 
fiers, who protest against any censure 
that does not emanate from one of 
their craft. What kind of criticism 
would they have? If one artist were 
deliberately to sit down, and, with 
the best, fairest, and kindest inten- 
tions, to criticise the works of his living 
brethren, he would, with a vengeance, 
bring a nest of hornets about his ears. 
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The object of his expressed raptures 
would accuse him of coldness, of in- 
‘difference, or of having purposely 
omitted mention of some peculiar 
excellence upon which the said object 
especially piques himself. Artists and 
authors are more insatiable than the 
daughters of the horse-leech. How- 
ever much you may stretch your con- 
science to give them praise, they still 
clamour for more, and complain that 
they are defrauded of their due. On 
the other hand, if the criticising artist 
were to venture, however mildly or 
delicately, to hint at a fault or to 
suggest an improvement, he would be 
immediately denounced as a monster 
of envy and jealousy, whose sole de- 
sire was to advance himself by de- 
grading the reputation of others. For 
our part, we have a profound respect 
for the value of popular criticism, 
regarding it, when fairly given, as the 
criterion of public taste. No doubt 
there may be differences of opinion, 
just as there are in juries; but against 
public opinion, when manifested by a 
decided majority, neither authors nor 
artists are safe to strive. Circum- 


stances may undoubtedly occur to 
prevent a eandidata far puhlie favour 


from coming prominently forward un- 
til the better part of his life has been 
expended, and, in some such instances, 
the favourable posthumous verdict 
has been assumed, most improperly, 
as an admission of the public indiffer- 
ence or neglect. The poor public! 
it is always blamed as the slayer or 
starver of genius. But why should it 
be blamed, unless it can be shown that 
each case has been fairly brought 
before it? We believe that the public 
is both prompt and generous in its 
appreciation of talent; and, if it errs 
at all, the error is on the side of over- 
appreciation. But when the works 
of any man, literary or artistic, have 
been brought prominently for years 
before the notice of the public, and 
have failed to command attention, or 
have attracted attention only to be 
condemned, it does seem to us the 
height of impertinence and conceit to 
maintain that the fault lies with the 
— and not with the exhibitioner. 

the public an exclusive body? 
Does it not consist of men of all 
classes, occupations, degrees of edu- 
cation, and intellect? And are we to 
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be told that the general average criti- 
cism or judgment of these is less 
valuable and more likely to be un- 
sound than the opinion which - each 
artist or author entertains of his own 
productions? Fudge! But for con- 
ceit of this kind we fear there is no 
purgative drug. The real martyrs of 
genius are few; the great majority 
immolate themselves; and however 
much we may deplore their fate, we 
cannot consent to add the responsibili- 
ty to the burden which that long-endur- 
ing Issacher, the public, is expected to 
bear. 

In fact, these are most hopeful times 
for the artists, who are, beyond all 
others, the most dependent upon the 
progressive civilisation of the age. The 
great increase of commercial and 
manufacturing wealth has brought 
into the market a new class of pur- 
chasers—men who are not imbued 
with the pernicious idea that every- 
thing which is modern must needs be 
of an inferior quality—who buy pic- 
tures, not because they are old, or be- 
cause they are said, often most falsely, 
to be the productions of eminent 
Italian or Flemish masters, but on ac- 
count. of the pleasure which they derive 
from the contemplation of the works 
themselves. It is to the increase of 
wealth, and to the development of a 
liberal spirit, in the best sense of the 
term, among the middle classes of this 
country, that the artists must attri- 
bute their present increased pros- 
perity. How often, in reading me- 
moirs and biographies of artists pub- 
lished more than twenty or thirty 
years ago, do we meet with complaints, 
sometimes loud, sometimes covert, but 
always bitter, of the apathy mani- 
fested by the nobility and great mer- 
chants towards the fostering and en- 
couragment of a British school of 
painters! The expression of such 
feelings, engendered by neglect, was 
quite natural; but the censure was 
not altogether deserved. Those whose 
fortunes enabled them to attempt the 
forming of such a collection as could 
be termed a gallery of art, were ever 
on the watch for the acquisition of 
works of undoubted merit and cele- 
brity. Their agents purchased for 
them at Continental sales, often for 
extravagant prices, pictures which had 
been hereditary heirlooms since the 
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day when they were brought from the 
studios of Raphael, Titian, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, or Velasquez, and for 
which crowned heads were competi- 
tors. And not in vain, nor for the 
mere sake of private vanity, were 
such purchases made ; since the intro- 
duction of these renowned works of 
art into this country, and the liber- 
ality with which they were displayed, 
has tended, on the one hand, to im- 
prove, elevate, and refine the general 
taste ; while, on the other, it has fur- 
nished the practical students of art 
with the finest and most valuable 
models. For painting does not come 
by intuition—on the contrary, we 
know of no other art in which such 
severe, close, and unremitting study 
is requisite to insure perfection. We 
are aware that there is, at the pre- 
sent time, in certain quarters, a ten- 
dency to decry the study of models 
and of masterpieces, as an unneces- 
sary and dangerous cramping of the 
natural powers. Not long ago, a 
young poet who had committed sundry 
intelligibilities to print, informed us 
in confidence that he had left off read- 
ing Shakespeare, as he feared that he 
might otherwise injure the origin- 
ality of his style! We suspect that 
not a few young artists are partakers 
in this apprehension, and think that, 
by a study too minute and pro- 
longed, their native gifts may be 
deteriorated. If so, it is a great pity 
that they do not apply themselves to 
the history of their own noble profes- 
sion, as they might learn from it how 
much Raphael owed to Perugino, and 
Giulio Romano to Raphael. They 
might also become aware of the fact 
that Rubens, that wonderful and un- 
rivalled colourist, studied under Otho 
Venius, until his master dismissed 
him because he could teach him no- 
thing further; and that Vandyck 
served his apprenticeship to art under 
the eye of Rubens. In reading the 
lives of the illustrious painters, there 
are no features which strike us so 
forcibly as the extreme deference 
which they paid in early life to the 
precepts and opinions of men of estab- 
lished reputation—the eagerness with 
which they embraced every opportu- 
nity of studying, for their own direc- 
tion, the great works of their prede- 
cessors—and the diligence and patience 
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which they displayed in the course of 
their artistic education. They did 
not, like many moderns, seek to an- 
ticipate their time, or rush before the 
public as candidates for fame and 
favour, until they had well exercised 
themselves in the schools, until they 
had formed their theories of art from 
obser: ation and comparison, and until 
they ]iad attained that practical skill 
without which theories are worthless. 

It is to the accumulation of works 
of art of undoubted excellence in this 
country, whether in private or in 
public galleries, that we must trace 
the impetus and encouragement which, 
of late years, have undoubtedly been 
given to design. It is no longer 
necessary for artist students, who 
often cannot command the means, to 
visit Italy, as Reynolds and Richard 
Wilson did, for the purposes of study. 
No doubt, that is still a pilgrimage of 
love which every one hopes to perform ; 
and, indeed, we can hardly say that a 
painter’s life has been complete, unless 
at one time or another he has entered 
the shrines, and stood entranced before 
the masterpieces of his art. But in 
this country, and accessible to all, there 
are now sufficient materials for instruc- 
tion; and artiats are now reaping the 
benefit of that expenditure which, in 
times past, was regarded as the evidence 
of an unnational taste. 

Here we shall, no doubt, be met 
with the assertion that we are pro- 
ceeding upon false premises, and that 
no such encouragement as we have 
assumed has as yet been given to 
artists. Instances may be cited, and 
with perfect truth, of men of real 
ability and talent who cannot, by the 
sale of their works, maintain them- 
selves and their families, but who 
have daily to encounter those frightful 
embarrassments and demands which 
first check genius, and then destroy 
it altogether. We cannot deny that 
cases of this kind are by far too com- 
mon; but let the complainers also 
reflect that there is no kind of pro- 
fession or calling which a man can 
enter with an immunity from the 
chance of failure. Infinitely widened 
as the circle of readers has become, 
literature is still as precarious as ever. 
It has its prizes, and these are almost 
always fairly accorded; but it has 
its blanks also, and these, unfortu- 
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nately, are far more numerous than 
the prizes. As the circle of readers 
extends, so does the number of candi- 
dates for public favour increase. They 
cannot all succeed. The strong in 
intellect, like the strong in body, make 
their way to the foremost rank, and 
keep their precedence; and the weak, 
wounded, and desponding, fall into the 
rear, and are forgotten. Or, tale the 
instance of the bar. Scarce one man 
out of ten, on arriving at middle life, 
finds himself in the receipt of a really 
respectable income ; for the legal pro- 
fession, like all others, is overstocked— 
the prizes go to the few, the blanks 
remain with the many. Men who, 
within the space of the last fifteen 
years, indulged in sanguine expecta- 
tions of the woolsack or the ermine, 
are at this moment polishing boots or 
serving a tap in Australia. So with 
the medical profession ; though that, of 
all professions, is the most universally 
available. It is pitiable to reflect. how 
many men of decided acquirements and 
skill have been trodden down into the 
mud of adversity, without perhaps even 
a chance being attorded them of display- 
ing their teal powers. We might go 
on through the long list of professions 
or callings with a similar result. But 
upon the whole, in balancing the 
chances, we think that artists are 
better situated in respect of their op- 
portunities of displaying merit, which 
is just an appeal to the public, than 
any other class in the community. 
The literary man may not be able to 
find a publisher, or his publisher may 
not do him justice. The lawyer, 
stored with learning, and having a 
command of eloquence, may never 
have the opportunity afforded him of 
making his accomplishments known. 
The medical man may wait for years, 
or for a whole lifetime, without a 
single chance of exhibiting his skill. 
Not so with the artist. If he can 
paint at all, his pictures are sure of 
admission to the annual exhibition of 
the academies. Once there, they are 
before the eye of the public ; and the 
most obscure limner is placed upon 
the same footing with the highest liv- 
ing celebrities. Pictures, undoubted- 
ly, may be hung so as to command 
more or less attention; but, after a 
careful survey for several years of the 
exhibitions of the academies, both of 
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London and Edinburgh, we have 
come to the conclusion, that the ut- 
most fairness, and no favouritism, is 
used in the disposition of the pictures. 
The works of academicians may some- 
times be placed more prominently 
than those of others who have not at- 
tained to the same rank; but that is 
a distinction to which the former are 
fairly entitled. We have never been 
able to detect any flagrant instance in 
which “the hanging committee” has 
resorted to the T'yburn practice of 
stifling meritorious competition: in- 
deed, the gentlemen upon whom that 
most unpleasant and thankless duty 
devolves, are perfectly well aware that 
any palpable blunder they may com- 
mit will immediately be made the sub- 
ject of comment by a vigilant press. 
It is, of course, impossible to satisfy 
every one. Young Carmine, who is 
uu exhibitor for the first time, may be 
disgusted to find that his splendid 
picture of “ Effects of Sunset,” which 
resembles nothing so nearly as the 
opening of an iron smelting-work, 
shonld be hung up on high, like a 
portentous comet, instead of being 
placed side by side with a pastoral 
scene by Ward, or a breezy sea-piece 
by Stanfield. But Carmine must bide 
his time. His picture is, at all events, 
in the Exhibition, flaring most conspi- 
cuously “ in the forehead of the morn- 
ing sky ;” and there is, in reality, very 
little probability of its being over- 
looked. If extreme rabidity of colour 
can secure attention, none of our ar- 
tistical youth has a better chance than 
Carmine. 

These remarks may not be inappro- 
priate at the time when the Royal 
Scottish Academy has just obtained 
possession of its new gallery in Edin- 
burgh, and has inaugurated that event 
by the finest exhibition of modern art 
that has ever been displayed in the 
northern metropolis. The Scottish 
Academy is still in its youth, for this 
is but its twenty-ninth annual exhibi- 
tion; and we are therefore entitled to 
expect that there shall be, from year 
to year, a marked improvement in the 
quality of the works exhibited. But 
it would almost seem as if each artist 
had resolved, in honour of this occa- 
sion, to put forth the whole of his 
strength ; and the result of the united 
exertion has been a decided triumph. 
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This is undoubtedly the best and most 
satisfactory return that can be made 
to those public-spirited individuals, 
through whose exertions we possess 
the accommodation of a gallery worthy 
of the city of Edinburgh, and of the 
school of Scottish art : and if, in other 
matters, the British Government 
would show the like consideration and 
liberality towards the just claims of 
public institutions in Scotland, any 
feeling of irritation which at present 
exists would almost immediately dis- 
appear. The appointment of a single 
officer of state to superintend and 
direct the affairs of Scotland, would, 
if early made, save the Government, 
hereafter, a vast deal of trouble and 
anxiety. But this is a subject upon 
which we are not entitled, in an arti- 
cle of this kind, to touch, further than 
by remarking that wise concessions, 
timeously made, prevent the possibi- 
lity of Sybilline demands; and that, 
whero gratitude-is really felt and ex- 
hibited for the recognition of a small 
part of what is considered a national 
right, there can be no room for appre- 
hending extravagance in the nature of 
the cluims. 

To those who remember what 
Scottish art was not much more than 
thirty years ago, the present exhibi- 
tion of the Academy must seem espe- 
cially wonderful. To those who are 
more intimately acquainted with the 
history of social manners, and with 
the state of the fine arts in this country 
just a century ago, it presents a spec- 
tacle of advancement, refinement, and 
progress, within a limited time, under 
adverse circumstances, and without 
the ordinary appliances, which we 
really believe to be without a parallel. 
That England should very early have 
laid the foundation of its national 
school is no wonder, when we reflect 
that, at a now distant period, foreign 
painters of eminence were attracted to 
the English court. Holbein was a 
stipendiary of Henry VIII, having 
been recommended to him by no less 
a personage than the Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More; and whatever may be 
our opinion of the character of the 
hasty and 6elfish Tudor, we cannot 
help admiring the appreciation of art 
conveyed in his answer to the com- 
plaint of a peer whom Holbein had 
offended--—‘ Remember that I can, 
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whenever I please, make seven lords 
of seven ploughmen, but I cannot 
make one Holbein out of seven lords.” 
At a somewhat later period, Rubens 
and Vandyck—for we do not wish to 
multiply examples—were painters at 
the English court, and on both of 
them the honour of knighthood was 
conferred. They were succeeded by 
Lely and Kneller, both Germans, who 
amassed large fortunes and received 
the chivalric title; and from them 
the succession of the great English 
painters can easily be traced. Por- 
trait-painting, being really an adjunct 
of history, held long the principal 
place; but gradually the other 
branches of the art began to grow and 
prosper, and we recognise, not the 
germ but the development of power, 
in the works of Hogarth, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Reynolds. , 

During this time Scotland was 
almost destitute of pictorial art. Ar- 
chitecture, as the ruined abbeys still 
sufficiently testify, had been carried, 
at a remote period, to a high point of 
excellence; but early painting is a 
blank. The country was too poor to 
attract foreign artists, and too con- 
vulsed to send out students to the 
Continent. Our earliest Scottish artist 
of celebrity was George Jamesone, a 
native of Aberdeen, who studied under 
Rubens along with Vandyck, and who, 
as his admirable portraits still show, 
was worthy of his master and com- 
panion. Jamesone is little known as 
a painter in England, because his 
efforts, after his period of probation, 
were exclusively confined to the North ; 
but, in the roll of British artists, lie 
deserves not only an honourable but a 
very high place, from the delicacy of 
his colouring, his skill in disposition, 
and the singular vivacity of his por- 
traits. Most appropriately is he still 
distinguished among us by the title of 
the “ Scottish Vandyck.” 

But he left no followers—at least no 
immediate followers worthy of special 
mention. Here and there, at later 
periods, we find occasional artists, of 
more than common merit, appearing 
—as, for example, Allan Ramsay, the 
son of the pastoral poet—David Allan, 
who had something of the power and 
humour of Hogarth—Runciman, who 
really exhibited genius, but whose 
early artistic education had been ne- 
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glected— Alexander Nasmyth, “who 
first attempted to illustrate Scottish 
landscape ; and one or two others, who 
were tolerable, as distinguished from 
intolerable painters, but who really 
exercised no influence whatever over 
the state of art in this country. 

With Raeburn, the school of Scot- 
tish art properly begins. Scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to those of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the portraits of 
this eminent painter are remarkable 
for their ease, grace, refinement, and 
depth and harmony of colouring — 
qualities in which he has not been 
surpassed by any of his successors. 
Sir Henry Raeburn died in 1823; 
and, in little more than thirty years, 
the school which he may be said to 
have founded, has become an im- 
portant academy. 

It is with pride that we can point 
to such names as those of Sir William 
Allan, John Thomson, and other 
eminent men who have passed from 
among us. Nor can we forget that 
Sir David Wilkie received the ground- 
work of his education here, though 
his fame was earned in England. But 
the obituary, as yet, is limited; nor, 
although some artists of considerable 
promise have been cut off in their 
prime, have we been called upon to 
mourn the premature loss of more 
than one man of pre-eminent talent. 
We allude to the late Thomas Dun- 
can, who was rapidly making his 
way to the foremost rank of his pro- 
fession, and whose historical pictures, 
beautiful as they are, seem but an 
earnest of what he might have accom- 
plished in the full maturity of years. 

It is of the living artists that we 
would speak, but not in way of dog- 
matism, nor affecting that minute 
critical analysis to which many of 
them are periodically subjected. 
Sooth to say, our inclination is to 
forego criticism altogether, and to 
indulge in universal laudation; for 
we are really proud of this Exhibition, 
of our artists, of our new gallery, and, 
last not least, of our countrymen, for 
the intense enthusiasm they have 
shown. We do not refer so much to 
the morning hours of exhibition, 
though the Gallery is then by far the 
most favourite place of resort in 
Edinburgh. We of the Fogie Club 
go there for the purpose of peering 
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at the pictures, and interchanging 
imbecile but perfectly harmless re- 
marks on the subject of high and low 
art, pre-Raphaelism, chiaroscuro, 
and suchlike—but what can be the 
attraction which brings there day 
after day so many pretty ladies, and 
so many interesting youths? And 
how is it that we have encountered, 
over and over again, the same groups, 
male and female, before the same 
picture, apparently criticising it with 
an energy and assiduity undiminished 
by repetition? And yet why should 
we ask any such silly questions? 
Wherever the Muses are, there should 
the Graces be; and could we but 
shake from our shoulders the burden 
of certain supernumerary winters, and 
restore our locks, now, alas! grizzled, 
to their former raven hue, we would 
ask no better luck than the opportu- 
nity of a forenoon’s criticism in the 
company of either Aglaia, Thalia, or 
Euphrosyne. But pshaw—away with 
such weakness, uuworthy of the 
stoicism of a Fogie! Go to the Exhi- 
bition at night, when the usual charge 
for admission is reduced, and you 
will then have an opportunity of 
judging how far the appreciation of 
art extends. Linger near any pic- 
ture which you have studied, and 
regarding the merits of which you 
may be in doubt; and in the course 
of half an hour you will hear more 
intelligent criticism from the lips of 
mechanics who know nothing of the 
technical terms of art, than you could 
gather from the weak talk of dilet- 
tanti, who, to their misfortune, have 
got a smattering of technicality. 
And—what is more—if you consider 
that criticism, you will find it to be 
very profound. For men of that 
stamp fall back intuitively upon first 
principles. ‘They are the best audi- 
ence for poets, and not the worst 
critics for painters. They recognise 
at once a palpable appeal to the 
feelings which lie uppermost in our 
nature; and what inspires them with 
admiration, and excites their emotion, 
cannot by possibility be bad. The 
longer we live, the more we defer to 
what is really the popular taste and 
impression. Who doubts now that 
Burns was one of the greatest poets 
that this country.ever produced? No 
one; and it would be held a heresy 
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to maintain the contrary. And yet 
Burns was looked upon by the dilet- 
tanti of his time simply as a clever 
improvable creature, who might pos- 
sibly be drilled by cultivation into a 

oet of that school of which Dr. 

lacklock was nearly the last speci- 
men. Where—had he addicted him- 
self to the Chloe and Strephon plati- 
tudes, from which indeed he made 
rather a narrow escape—would have 
been his fame? The secret of his 
success was this; that he addressed 
himself to the natural feelings, emo- 
tions, and thoughts which are com- 
mon to the peer and the peasant— 
to all who are not brutalised by ut- 
ter ignorance and debauchery—to all 
who are emphatically men, and who 
have not abandoned their humanity. 
Avoiding alike dark allegories and 
sparkling conceits, he strove to follow 
nature in thonght and in expression ; 
and in consequence he has achieved 
a popularity almost unexampled for 
the wideness of its range. 

But—-say the dilettanti—education, 
and artistic education too, is required 
in order to appreciate art. Indeed! 
Let us select the instance of a High- 
land landscape, not as transferred to 
canvass, but as any one may see it, 
starting from Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
for little more than the charge of a 
pound sterling to cover the whole 
expenses of the trip. You stand upon 
a bridge spanning a burn which leaps 
down through the rocks in a hundred 
waterfalls to the loch, under a canopy 
of the bursting sycamore and weep- 
ing birch fresh with the first green glad- 
someness of the spring. Before you 
lies the loch, not dead as the days of 
summer, but rippled by the breath of 
the morning breeze, which fills the 
sail of yon little boat steering towards 
the Ladye’s Isle, and sends it through 
the water dancing like a maiden in 
her glee. There are the islands—four, 
five, perhaps twenty in view, for they 
so overlap each other that the eye 
can hardly distinguish where one ends 
and where another begins ; but each, 
be sure, has its own especial beauty, 
and is recognisable by its own fea- 
tures, just as you will find in a human 
sisterhood, where it is difficult to 
award the palm. One island is over- 
spread by a grove of stately beech-trees, 
under which the sward is blue with 
the thick blossoms of the hyacinth ; 
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another is dark with pines, which all 
through the winter have maintained 
their solemn hue, and are only now 
relenting from their gloom under the 
influence of the warm and the wooing 
wind ; a third is grown over with oak 
coppice, and hazels_ kindling into 
bloom, with frequent tufts of prim- 
roses sheltering below; a fourth is 
green as emerald, but bears no tree, 
for the sheep are nibbling over its 
pasture, and down among the rocks, 
and in the dried bent grass, the sea- 
gulls are brooding upon their nests. 
Pardon us for our impatience in tak- 
ing you to the islands—which, indeed, 
we only ask you just now to contem- 
plate from afar. You see how they 
blend together, harmonious from their 
very variety; and yonder, on the 
opposite side, are the curved bays, and 
the cottage smokes, and the climbing 
woods, aud, abuve them all, the stupen- 
dous Cruachan, upon whose forehead 
rests a film of cloud. Mark that land- 
scape—mark it well—-and then ask 
yourselves whether artistic education is 
required in order tu comprehend its 
beauty? There can be but one answer. 
Well, then, let that scene be transferred 
as carefully and truthfully as may be 
to canvass—let us suppose that as 
perfect a transcript as colouring can 
effect is made—and will it not give 
as much delight to the uneducated 
spectator as the real scene which he 
has gazed upon, allowing for the ne- 
cessary difference between reality and 
verisimilitude? We apprehend that 
to be indisputable. So with figures 
and grouping—what pleases the eye 
and rivets the attention in life, must 
produce the same effect when faith- 
fully represented. The first question 
which every man—be his accomplish- 
ments or acquirements what they may 
—asks himself, when he contemplates 
a picture bearing to be a representa- 
tion of scenery or life, is this—Is that 
picture natural? If unnatural, he is 
justified in passing away from it at 
once. If, in his judgment, natural, 
then there is much scope for criticism, 
and means of testing the amount of 
genius and talent of the painter. Be- 
cause a painter may be quite natural, 
and still fail to please. For example, 
he may select subjects which are in 
themselves disgusting or intensely 
vulgar, and may portray them accu- 
rately enough—but the ordinary taste 
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of mankind revolts from the copy, as 
it would revolt from the original. 
Vulgar painting is very hideous and 
detestable, not only to the higher and 
richer classes, but to those in humbler 
circumstances, who have a singularly 
acute discrimination in such matters, 
and know, almost instinctively, when 
the line of propriety is transgressed. 
Or the painter may, through want of 
skill or genuine feeling, choose to de- 
pict his subject in a disagreeable or 
unfavourable point of view. Often 
and often, at home and abroad, have 
we contemplated a sunset amongst 
scenery, which, could we have trans- 
ferred it adequately to canvass, would 
have made our fortune in art. Con- 
scious of our own deficiency in repre: 
sentative power, we have been fain to 
linger at the casement, and breathe out 
the last puffs of our cigar, in admiration 
of the apparition of the ascending 
moon. But on the next morning what 
saw we? The mountain opposite, the 
lake between, the fir-sprinkled or 
glacier-streaked mountain, had all 
disappeared; and down the valley 
drove a thick volume of fog, enough 
to have broken the heart of Macintosh, 
ere he had secured his patent. That 
over, came a drizzle; and then a clear 
rain, accompanied by the gabbling of 
hundreds of exulting ducks; and, 
looking from the same window which 
we occupied the night before, it was 
impossible to recognise the identity of 
the spot. That is the case all the world 
over. We like what is bright and 
sunny—we detest what is damp and 
lugubrious. There is undoubtedly a 
grandeur and awe in the conflict of the 
elements ; and, in painting, storm-scenes 
may be brought in with overpowering 
effect, if strictly suited to the nature 
of the scenery selected for the pur- 
pose. There lies a great deal in asso- 
ciation. For example, we remember 
that a good many years ago, there 
was exhibited in our Scottish Aca- 
demy a picture by Horatio MacCul- 
loch, an artist who requires no compli- 
ment beyond the mention of his 
name. ‘he subject was Glencoe. 
You looked up the valley in the lazy 
light of a summer afternoon, the clouds 
appearing to rest upon the distant 
summits in pure listlessness, and red- 
deer gazing in the front. We speak 
of it simply from recollection, and we 
admired it greatly; but in the same 
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Exhibition, if we recollect aright, 
there was another picture of Glencoe 
by John C. Brown, an associate of the 
Academy, in which the valley was de- 
picted in the grey of a winter morning, 
with the fog clearing from the snow- 
besprinkled hills, and lit up with the 
conflagration of the houses of the 
Macdonalds, the victims of that foul 
and perfidious conspiracy. In giving 
a story to h’s picture or landscape, 
Brown did what very often Claude 
Lorraine and even Poussin failed in 
dving; for these great artists, after 
having made their landscape, sought 
about for a historical subject through 
which they might give it a name; 
whereas Mr. Brown, in the higher and 
finer spirit of art, gave the poetry of 
association to the object which he se- 
lected, in its peculiar phase of light 
and shadow, to depict. The first cri- 
terion of excellence we take to be veri- 
similitude; that is, accurate corre- 
spondence to nature. The second lies 
in the associations which the painter 
is able to excite in the minds of the 
bebolders. Many good painters reach 
the first stage; but it requires genius 
and thought and inspiration in order 
to compass the other. In the pre- 
sent exhibition of the Scottish Aca- 
demy there is a picture by John 
Faed, which strongly illustrates our 
meaning. It is called “ Reason and 
Faith,” and is said to be an allegory ; 
but, with all our admiration for the 
beauty of the design and colouring, 
we cannot accept it as such. It is 
simply an exquisitely-drawn and ela- 
borately-finished picture of a youth and 
maiden—the former apparently uncon- 
scious that he is within reach of the 
fangs of an enormous speckled serpent 
—the latter blind, and groping her 
way. It conveys no sort of ideal im- 
pression to the mind, any more than 
does the absurd paragraph from the 
Edinburgh Review, which seems to 
have suggested the work. We are 
free to confess that allegory is not a 
form of composition fur which we 
have any especial liking — still there 
are allegories, ancient and modern, 
which have deservedly commanded 
the admiration of the world. But 
then the allegory must be a just one, 
and its application evident; which 
we venture to think, with deference, 
is not the case in the present instance. 
It is rather anew thing to tell us that 
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Reason, when personified, should be 

represented as deaf, and that Faith 

should be deprived of eyesight! 

Hitherto we have understood that it 

was emphatically the function of Rea- 

son to hear, because, without hear- 

ing, there can be no reply; and that 

Faith would cease to be faith, if it 

lost sight of the glittering of the eter- 

nal Day-star. Also we cannot clearly 

comprehend why Faith should have 

become all of a sudden peripatetic, 

and adopted this strange freak of 

wandering about the world in com- 

pany with Reason, whose unfortunate 

infirmity precludes the possibility of 

conversation. Spenser, the greatest 

allegorist of our country, represents 

Faith as an inmate of the House of 

Holinesse :— 

“ Thus as they gan of sundrie things devise, 

Loe, two most goodly virgins came in place, 

Viinked arme in arine, in lovely wise ; 

With countenance demure and modest grace 

They numbred even steps and equall pace; 

Of which the eldest that FipuLia bright, 

Like sunny beams threw from her christall face 

That would have daz’d the rash beholder’s 
sight, 

And round about her head did shine like 
heaven’s light.” 

“ She was araied all in lilly white, 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 

With wine and water fild up to the hight, 

To which a serpent did himself enfold, 

That horrour made to all that did behold, 

But she no whit did chaunge her constant 
mood ; 

And in her other hand she fast did hold 

A booke, that was both signd and seald with 
blood 

Wherein darke things were writt, hard to be 
understood.” 


Such was the conception of the poet ; 
and we certainly think that Mr. Faed 
would have done better by adhering to 
it, than in attempting to embody the 
vague crudities of the reviewer. 

At the risk of being set down as 
partisans and promoters of what is 
contemptuously termed “low art,” 
we assert our position and profess 
our belief that artistic education is 
not necessary for the due appreciation 
of a picture. As a corollary, we 
add that a picture which fails to 
interest the great mass of spectators 
cannot be one of a high class, nor can 
it possess real merit. We are not 
ignorant of the extraordinary effects 
which can be produced by colour, nor 
of the tricks—for they are little more 
—which sometimes are resorted to by 
clever artists for the sake of attract- 
ing notice. In poetry and in music 
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we are accustomed to the same capric- 
cios, and deal with them good-hu- 
mouredly, because we know that their 
effect can only be ephemeral. Pre- 
Raphaelitism was simply a delusion 
of this kind, calculated to astonish, 
and, from its novelty, to excite for 
a time a good deal of attention; 
but it is now, if not extinct, at least 
greatly on the decline. The truth is, 
that the pre-Raphaelites, as they 
called themselves, were very far from 
being discoverers of any new prin- 
ciple. All that was good in their 
system was already known and prac- 
tised— the absurdities, exaggerations, 
and ridiculous parade of minutia, we 
admit to have been their own. So 
long as the novelty lasted, the pictures 
of Messrs. Millais and Hunt were 
gazed at by crowds of curious specta- 
tors; for, like the ancient Athenians, 
the Londoners “and strangers which 
were there spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing ;” but the charm departed 
with the gloss. Let it not be suppos- 
ed that we are insensible to the merits 
of either of the gentlemen mentioned 
above, or that we deny them the pos- 
session of accomplishment and powers 
greatly above the average. We ad- 
mit their genius, but we maintain it 
to have been misdirected. Remark- 
able they must be, whatever theories 
of art they may adopt; but they can- 
not expect, by persevering in a false 
style, to gain a favourable verdict 
from the public. 

Genius is a term much abused and 
much misunderstood. In poetry it 
has been preferred as an apology for 
every kind of extravagance and ec- 
centricity; and the language of the 
apologists is as decided and peremp- 
tory as if no rules of criticism were 
applicable to the productions of genius. 
So is it in the other arts ; and in con- 
sequence of this silly and preposterous 
adulation, many men who might have 
risen to real eminence have been se- 
duced into expending their whole en- 
ergies in vague and unsatisfactory 
efforts. Pegasus, say the indiscrimi- 
nate worshippers of genius, will not 
submit to the yoke. They got this 
notion out of one of Schiller’s ballads, 
and have ever since been harping 
upon it; but the fact is that they 
know no more about Pegasus than 
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they do about the pedigree of Eclipse. 
Let them revert to the classics, and 
they will find that Pegasus was in 
reality a most tractable creature— 
that he was trained in the ring by 
Minerva — was used as a cavalry 
charger by Bellerophon—and finally 
became the pet of the Muses. And 
yet some wiseacres would have us 
regard him in the light of a celestial 
mustang! Metaphors are dangerous 
things for the unpractised. Genius 
may be not inaptly typified by a 
steed; but who is the rider or the 
charioteer? Certainly the poet him- 
self, who, if he cannot control the 
motions of his charger, is in infinite 
danger of sharing the fate of Pheeton. 
Not the horses of the Sun, nor those 
of Achilles, could be trusted without 
the bit and rein ; for the more fiery the 
animal is, the stronger should be the 
hand, and the steadier the judgment 
of the master. 

And now for our application of this 
preamble. Pre-eminent among mo- 
dern artists for richness of fancy, a 
delicacy of colouring almost ethereal, 
and deep poetic feeling, stands Joseph 
Noel Paton ; and never, perhaps, was 
there a reputation more honourably 
won, or more cheerfully or cordially 
acknowledged than his. His two mag- 
nificent pictures of the “ Quarrel” 
and the “ Reconciliation” of Oberon 
and Titania, are less the reflex of the 
genius of Shakespeare as exhibited 
in the delicious Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, than new and exquisite crea- 
tions of the fancy of the painter. In- 
deed, the amount of fancy, both rich 
and varied, which Mr. Paton has 
thrown into these works, is quite ex- 
traordinary ; and notwithstanding the 
number of the figures, the quaintness 
of the details, and the multiplicity of 
the grouping, such has been the skill 
of the artist that these pictures have 
not suffered in general effect. Mr. 
Paton is free of fairy land; nor, were 
he to sleep ever so long in the Athe- 
nian forest or beneath the Eildon 
tree, could he present us with more 
beautiful revelations than those which 
he has already received and depicted. 

Some critics we remember, who 
had a predilection for impasto, rather 
objected to the extreme delicacy of 
Mr. Paton’s tinting, which, though 
admirably suited to such subjects as 
the above, would, they hinted, be 
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entirely out of place in subjects of a 
graver nature. That was, in fact, no 
criticism at all; for criticism could 
not begin until Mr. Paton had tried 
his hand on a new class of subjects. 
They admitted that his style of col- 
ouring was appropriate to the subject 
he had selected— and what more could 
they have desired? Others insinuated 
an opinion that Mr. Paton, with all 
his command of fancy, would not be 
able to produce a picture of a higher 
and more emotional class—arguing, 
we presume, that, because the painter 
was rich in fancy, he must necessarily 
be deficient in pathetic expression. 
Such men are utter sceptics in the 
universality of genius; and it is they 
who attempt to yoke Pegasus to one 
pair of harrows. It would be quite as 
sensible to argue, after a perusal of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, that 
Shakespeare could not, by possibility, 
have written Hamlet or Macbeth. 

Mr. Paton, however, very soon gave 
a practical answer to both classes of 
critics. His “ Vision of Dante,” and 
not less his picture of the dead maiden, 
of which we cannot at this moment re- 
call the specific name, proved that he 
was master in sombre and subdued, 
as well as in varied colouring; and 
proved, moreover, that the measure 
of his imaginative and pathetic powers 
was not inferior to that of his fancy. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think that 
the * Vision of Dante” is, upon the 
whole, the finest and most powerful 
work which he has yet executed. 

But now we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to take the critical field, and, 
in all honesty, good faith, and love, 
to warn Mr. Paton against launching 
into mysticism, and attempting to ex- 
press, through the more sensuous art 
of painting, ideas which even poetry, 
with all its superior subtlety, is inade- 
quate to convey. He, too, has fallen 
into the snare of allegory; and he 
must forgive us if we state our deli- 
berate opinion—by no means quickly 
or rashly formed—that the picture 
which he has now exhibited, and 
which he terms “The Pursuit of 
Pleasure—a Vision of Human Life,” 
is quite unworthy of his genius. Were 
Mr. Paton other than he is, we might 
use gentler terms; but we esteem him 
too highly to be over-scrupulous when 
we think him in a position of danger. 
Whatever may be the amount of ad- 
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miration which an artist of his’ emi- 
nence is sure to receive from friends, 
whose partiality may sometimes, not 
unnaturally, give a bias to their judg- 
ment, we trust that he will at least 
listen patiently to what we have to 
say, and give us credit for sincerity, 
if he cannot acquiesce in our views. 
It may be a hard thing to be told, and 
a harder task to convince oneself, that 
the labour of more than a year has 
been misapplied ; still, there never 
lived the artist yet—and the same re- 
mark applies to literature—who, in 
the course of his career, was not 
tempted to enter some path, which, 
if pursued, would have ended in dis- 
appointment ; and Mr. Paton can 
have no right to suppose himself the 
solitary exception. 

We have already indicated our 
opinion, that allegory is the most 
dangerous thing which a painter can 
attempt to deal with. Rubens tried 
it, and utterly failed; indeed, we could 
wish, for the reputation of Rubens, 
that all his allegories were defaced 
and obliterated henceforward from the 
view of the world; for they only ex- 
ist to give a false and debasing idea 
of his really wonderful powers. Ob- 
serve, that allegorical painting and 
painting from an allegory are by no 
means necessarily to be confounded. 
Some allegories, such as Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, have become as 
much poems, or tales invested with 
the. elements of poetical belief, as the 
Tliad, the nerd, or the Orlando of 
Ariosto; and these afford fair scope 
for the talents of the painter. In fact, 
we have, in this Exhibition, a picture 
of extraordinary merit, by an artist, 
Mr. Alexander Green, who as yet is 
little known to the public, entitled 
“ Christian and Faithful at Vanity 
Fair.’ We may be allowed to re- 
mark, in passing, our surprise that 
neither of the Art Associations in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow have pur- 
chased that picture; and we hope 
that their expenditure this year may 
not have been so large as to preclude 
the possibility of considering whether 
it would not be creditable to the 
country to include this really fine 
work of art, upon which an immen- 
sity of pains has been bestowed, among 
the number which they choose for 
distribution. An engraving from this 
picture would, we are sure, be im- 
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mensely popular. This, however, by 
the way ; though it would have been 
but justice to Mr. Green had we referred 
to ‘1is picture separately. 

he allegory, in such cases, ceases 
to be an allegory at all—it becomes 
the representation of a work of ac- 
knowledged and recognised fiction; 
which, in the second, if not the first 
stage of poetical belief, is tantamount 
toa reality. But allegory has many 
shades. Take the first canto of Spenser, 
and there is no difficulty, nor want of 
interest, epically derived, in portray- 
ing Una and the Red-Cross Knight on 
their pilgrimage or adventure. In the 
beginning, you have the human in- 
terest, albeit there is an allegory un- 
derneath. But the moment you come 
to special allegory, where are you? 
Let any man deliberately read the 
fourth canto of the first book of the 
Faery Queen—we allude to the 
description of the House of Pride— 
and, despite the admiration which 
Spenser’s extraordinary melody, gra- 
phic power, and great genius must 
command, he can hardly reconcile him- 
self to the phantasmagoria exhibited 
in the procession and parade of the 
abstract vices ; and if that be the case 
in poetry, how is it possible to suppose 
that such ideas can be adequately 
represented in painting? Poetry and 
painting ought to go hand-in-hand. 
We have already expressed our opinion 
as to the genius and powers of Mr. 
Paton—would he venture to embody 
Spenser’s procession from the “ House 
of Pride?” How would he contrive 
to delineate such a figure as this ? 


“And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne ; 
His belly was up-blown with luxury, 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne; 
And like a crane his neck was long and fyne; 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne ; 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast 
He spued up his gorge, that all did him de- 

test. 


Or how would he deal with this 
other portrait ? 


‘‘And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and stiil did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venomous toad, 
That ail the poison run about his jaw; 
But inwardly he chawed his own maw 
At neibor’s welth that made him ever sad ; 
And death it was when any good he saw, 
And wept, that cause of weeping none he had; 
But when he hearde of harme, he waxed 

wondrous glad.” 
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The fact is, that the artists have long 
ago recognised the difficulty, and have 
abandoned the attempt to transfer 
these special allegories to canvass. 
When they do paint from ‘Spenser, 
they confine themselves to subjects 
selected from the more epical part of 
the poem, in which the general alle- 
gory is Jeast conspicuous, and multiply 
Florimels and Unas. On the other 
hand, it, would be quite possible to 
paint every sceno from the begin- 
ning to the end of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The reason of this is, that 
Bunyan transformed his abstractions 
into realities, and saw them, with his 
mental eye, moving and living as dis- 
tinctly as though they had passed 
under the ken of his visual organ. 
Even the child rejects the allegory, 
and has implicit faith in the reality of 
Christian.. No wonder that, with such 
a guide, it should be an easy task to 
follow. 

Mr. Paton has attempted to produce 
a special allegory. There was in 
reality no occasion to print in the 
catalogue an elaborate explanation of 
the artist’s idea, for the design of the 
picture is evident enough. Floating 
in the air towards an abyss, in which 
lurid fires are seen to smoulder, is a 
female figure of great beauty, but 
rather scantily draped, with long yel- 
low hair and wings of the death’s- 
head moth. She is preceded and 
attended by two imps blowing bubbles. 
Behind her, and in pursuit, is a con- 
fused crowd, male and female, of all 
ages and nations—priests, statesmen, 
voluptuaries, men of genius, warriors, 
Bacchantes, misers, and fools—all 
pressing after the phantom. Above, 
dim in the sky, is the Angel ef Doom 
with his sword. 

The general conception does not 
strike us as felicitous—nay, there is 
& positive incongruity, which, after a 
moment’s consideration, becomes pain- 
fully apparent. All the group are 
following Pleasure, and Pleasure ap- 
pears to them all in the guise which 
the artist has depicted. We cannot 
destroy the painted allegory by sup- 
posing that the form of Pleasure ap- 
pearstifferent in the eyes of each one 
who is following it. Mr. Paton at- 
taches a large significance to the word 
Pleasure, comprehending therein every 
pursuit in which mankind can engage 
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for the sake of self-indulgence or gra- 
tification. Wecannot accept his prin- 
cipal figure as a proper embodiment 
of that view. Whether he meant it 
or not, that figure suggests the idea 
merely of sensual desire, and that’ in 
a restricted form. Such might not be 
his intention, but such is clearly the 
effect; and, therefore, we cannot re- 
cognise any propriety in the arrange- 
ment of the miscellaneous mob of fol- 
lowers. The churchman is in pursuit 
of power, the statesman of office, the 
poet of fame, the miser of wealth, the 
watrior of glory, and so on; but the 
object of pursuit in the picture does 
not in any way represent the attri- 
butes of Ambition, Fame, Wealth, or 
Glory. Mr. Paton has painted his 
figure of Pleasure—and very exqui- 
sitely painted it is—far too distinetly 
for that. Had he shrouded it in mys- 
tery, and exhibited only a dim out- 
line, which in the eye of imagination 
might be supposed to take a variety 
of shapes, the case might have been 
different. But as the picture stands, 
the allegory is manifestly defective 
and incoherent. The “ Lust of the 
eye, the Lust of the flesh, and the 
Pride of life,” are symbolically differ- 
ent and apart from each other, and 
must be so treated in representation. 
Thus there is a radical fault in the 
conception, which no dexterity of detail 
can remove. 

Neither can we sy of this picture, 
as of Mr. Paton’s previous works, 
that the grouping is executed with 
skill. It is exceedingly, and even 
painfully confused. The figures are 
huddled together in an area too small 
for standing-room, and consequently 
we are perpetually at a loss to know 
whether arms, legs, and drapery be- 
long to the statesman, the man of 
genius, or the fool. We half suspect 
that Mr. Paton found, after a time, 
that he had crowded his canvass too 
much, and that he was obliged, in 
consequence, to have recourse to bril- 
liant colouring and vivid tints to an 
almost prodigal extent. By doing 
so, he has injured, in our opinion, 
the tone of the picture, which, viewed 
from a little distance, is anything but 
harmonious, and displays rather an 
abuse than an artistic application of 
colour. We lack also, in the expres- 
sion of the countenances of some of 
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the figures; that ideality for which 
Mr. Paton has hitherto been distin- 
guished ;—for example, the warrior is 
a very coarse and vulgar specimen of 
humanity, and we eannot say much 
in favour of the grace of the elevated 
damsel. 

In short, we hope that Mr. Paton 
will make up his mind, onee for all, 
to have done with allegory; and that 
he will not again expend his rare 

wers upon impracticable subjects. 
We have spoken our opinion quite 
freely, and if any should think that 
we have erred in judgment, we can 
only say that the error has not arisen 
from any want of respect for the 
genius of the artist. 

We have left ourselves but little 
space to speak of other pictures, 
though many are crowding reproach- 
fully on our memory. Let us, in the 
department of historical painting, con- 
gratulate Mr. Drummond on his capital 
and characteristic picture of the 
“Porteous Mab,” one of the very 
best pieces of colouring in the whole 
Exhibition, albeit that here and there, 
in the front-ground, there are some 
brilliant points that might have been 
toned down with advantage. Let us 
thank Mr. Gavin for his sweet little pic- 
ture, “Going to School,” which is a 

rfect gem; and let us congratulate 
aes. Herdman and Ross on the 
evident improvement which they dis- 
play. As for old-established favour- 
ites—Lauder, Christie, Johnstone, 
Archer, and others who shine in the 
historical and cabinet departments— 
our space will not admit of our doing 
‘more than stating that their respective 
pictures are worthy of this occasion. 

Our landscape-painters have this 
‘year exerted themselves greatly, and 
‘we are grateful to observe that the 
public has not been contented with a 
mere verbal recognition of their merits, 
but that the purchases have been 
‘very numerous. And most deservedly 
20, for in this department the Scottish 
Academy is acquiring a high name. 
“The “ Sunset,” and “ Edinburgh from 
Dalmeny Park,” by Horatio MacCul- 
loch, are most admirable pictures. So 
also are Edmund Crawford’s scenes 
mear “Dort” and “ Rotterdam,” 
Hills “Dunsinane,” Harvey’s Night- 
Mail,” and Fraser’s “ View on the 
Eden.” Here we stop, not for want 
of material, but for want of space, 
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Then as to the portraits. We 
shal} not begin with the works of our 
excellent president, Sir John Watson 
Gordon—for this reason, that another 
distinguished academician, Mr. Graham 
Gilbert, has secured:a special advan- 
tage, and acquired a right to priority 
of notice, on account of his admirable 
and life-like picture of the President. 
This, we are pleased to see, has been 
presented to the Academy, and it 
will remain in all time coming as a 
perfect portrait of the best portrait- 
painter of his day. Sir John Watson 
Gordon has not won that distinction 
—acknowledged in London as well as 
here—without a struggle, for Calvin 
Smith, Graham Gilbert, and Daniel 
Macnee have been most formidable 
competitors. 

Last—for we must come to an end 
as imps, of a very different.kind from 
those who wait upon Pleasure, are 
clamorous without-—-we shall take a 
glance at the sculpture-room. Our 
attention is first attracted by Brodie’s 
statue of Corinna, in marble—a most 
chaste, refined, and beautiful work, 
which certainly is not obnoxious to 
any of the remarks which we have 
hazarded at the commencement of 
this article. Among the busts, those 
by Patrick Park are undoubtedly the 
finest. That of Mrs. Houldsworth is 
one of the most graceful and engaging 
specimens of statuary that we have 
ever seen, and may challenge compa- 
rison with the antique. That of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon is remark- 
ably bold and powerful. Our annual 
exhibitions would be imperfect with- 
out specimens from the studios of 
Steel and Calder Marshall; and both 
of them are well maintaining their 
established reputation. 

And now, one word, by way of con- 
clusion, as to the future prospects of 
art in this country. We have said 
already that we consider these hope- 
ful times for the artists, and we are 
not at all disposed to depart from that 
opinion. We find, on going over the 
Exhibition a day or two ago, that, 
irrespective of the portraits, which 
always constitute a large portion, sixty- 
seven works of art have been sold, and 
forty-six have been exhibited as pro- 
perty. There are undoubtedly some 
pictures of merit which have not 
found purchasers ; but, on the whole, 
the best works exhibited have been 
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purchased; and we must say, more 
especially for the private buyers, that 
they have shown much taste in their 
selection. The number of these 
amounts to thirty—add to them the 
number of purchases before exhibition, 
and the result. is seventy-six private 
purchases of pictures which are not 
eas In addition to this, the Edin- 

urgh Association has bought twenty- 
three works of high merit, and the 
Glasgow Art-Union fourteen ; in all, 
about ane hundred and thirteen. This is 
no despicable market, considering that 
some of these works of art have been 
bought at high prices, and we hail it 
as a good augury for the future. 
What we wish especially to impress 
upon the publie, is the duty, if we are 
really to maintain a great school of 
art in this country, of strengthening 
the hands of the existing Art Associa- 
tions, and, if possible, of creating new 
ones. We are not yet wealthy 
enough to depend upon private pa- 
tronage. Pictures which are well 
worth £150, £200, or £300, would 
not find purchasers if the associations 
were given up; but of that there is 
very little fear, since each guinea sub- 
scriber, though he may fail to draw a 
prize, has full value supplied to him 
in the shape of engravings. We wish, 
however, that the system could be 
extended, so as to reach a class who 
cannot afford their annual guinea. 
Why should there not be five-shilling 
associations? Many of the works 
unpurchased are of a superior order of 
merit, and we cannot help thinking 
that their dissemination would be of 
essential use—irrespective of the in- 
terests of the artists—in creating a 
pure and wholesome taste in many 
a humble household. We hold in 
utter scorn the idea that associa- 
tions tend to the production of an in- 
ferior class of artists. Artists are not 
made in a day. They have to advance 
from the rudiments to perfection ; 
and it would indeed be a death-war- 
rant to art to announce that, until a 
painter had reached perfection, none 
of his works ought to be purchased. 
No one expects that the young advo- 
cate, employed for the first time, will 
do the same justice to his brief as an 
old and experienced counsellor; and 
yet, if the young advocate never gets 
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a brief, how can he possibly progress ¢ 
So say we of the artists. The men 
who have won their fame can look 
afier themselves; but we want you to 
look after the men who have yet their 
fame to win, and to encourage them 
in the career which they have been 
prompted from instinctive impulse to 
enter. This much must be recollect- 
ed, that there is a wide difference, in 
point of emolument, between several 
branches, or rather departments of 
art. Very few years have elapsed 
since Robert Thorburn, a pupil in the 
Scottish Academy, who was educated 
under the eye of Sir William Allan, 
left this for London, and he has now 
taken his place as the first miniature- 
painter of the day. But those who 
cultivate art in other styles, cannot 
expect the like success, We do not 
wish by any means to see bad paint- 
ing encouraged—indeed, we should 
set our face resolutely against any 
scheme which could lead to such de- 
gradation,—but we desire to see risin 
talent encouraged, and the upw 
path made easier for those who give 
decided indications of the talent which 
requires nothing more than practice 
and application to produce notable re- 
sults. ‘This, we think, might be accom- 
plished by the means of extended art 
associations; and, at all events, the 
hint is worthy of consideration. 

And now we make our bow to the 
artists of our country, with a deep feel- 
ing of pride and gratitude for what they 
have done, and with a confident ex- 
pectation that they will yet accomplish 
more. Nationally speaking, - they 
form the youngest academy in Europe, 
and yet they have sent forth men 
who, in other academies, have taken 
the most conspicuous place. We can 
hardly expect it to be otherwise. In 
foreign fields Scotland has won much 
of her renown ; but we ought at least 
to take eare that full scope and due 
encouragement is given to the deve- 
lopment, in every department, of the 
talent which we possess; and if that 
is afforded, we have little fear of the 
result. The land in which the national 
poetic influence and national associa- 
tions survive, cannot possibly fail in 
corresponding art, if due attention is 
paid to its exigencies and. require- 
ments. ‘ 
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SHADE, 


A DIALOGUE, 


*Everysory knows that our friend 
Irenseus always was, or has become 
‘lately, a man of taste. Since he has 
been churchwarden, he has spent his 
money in a most public-spirited man- 
ner in adorning his parish church. 
His term of office has been a boon to 
the parish: He. has revived all the 
antiquities, and given an antiquarian 
respectability to the novelist. He 
has done away with the barrel-organ, 
and put up a real organ. In addition 
to this organic change, by the help of 
the curate, the Rev. Celsus Cope, and 
the two Misses I., whose assistance 
is not the less readily given that the 
eurate is five-and-twenty, interest- 
ingly pale, and good-looking, and has 
p: 28 a vow of celibacy, he has 
also organised a choir of singing-boys 
or charity cherubims, with brown 
holland pinafores turned into surplices. 
The ladies say they will wash white. 
These have superseded the beery bass- 
viol, flageolet, and violoncello, and 
chaunt the Gregorians on Sundays 
and holidays—on the latter with a 
eertain degree of levity, having been 
used to connect them with playing 
rather than with singing. He has 
knocked down the old rickety pews, 
which, with their ‘stolid agricultural 
oceupants, used to suggest the pens 
in a cattle-market—not sparing his 
own -squirearchical one—and substi- 
tuted pretty open sittings, airy in 
summer but chilly in winter; and his 
example has had its effect all over the 
‘ehureh, except with one recalcitrant 
swain, who has never read The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, and is in con- 
sequence an unenlightened character, 
and whose family pew stands alone, 
enfilading the reading-desk, taking 
the pulpit at point blank, and domi- 
nating the aisle with an effrontery 
worthy of a betier cause; but then 
honest Giles Steers doubtless looks 
upon it as a sort of palladium of civil 
and religious liberty, and you might 


as easily get him to disturb the bones 
of his grandfather who sleeps below. 

Nay, more, Irenzeus has put up to 
his non-conforming ancestors memo- 
rial windows, with coats of arms on 
them enough to raise their ghosts. 
The stained glass was got from Bel- 
gium, and the figures on it were drawn 
out by the stainless fingers of the 
young ladies above mentioned; and 
a dim religious light comes slanting 
through one of these windows when 
the evening sun is on the church, 
tattooing with the said figures the 
interesting face of the curate in the 
desk, throwing a blush on his pallid 
cheek which becomes it more than the 
tattoo, and painting his surplice with 
rainbow colours, bright as those which 
fall from the electric light on the great 
fountain at the Panopticon in Leices- 
ter Square. The rainbow hues of 
hope suggest to the fair craftswomen 
that a dispensation might possibly be 
obtained from the vow of celibacy. 

Nay, more, he has pulled down all 
the ugly stucco from the screen and 
roof, and revealed the ancient glories 
of the stifled oak; he has opened a 
great hole at the side of the screen, 
which the ladies call a Hagioscope,* 
which they say used to be there in 
the fifth century, but through which, 
in the nineteenth, it is quite cer- 
tain that the curate can be seen in 
the chancel. He has illustrated the 
walls with inscriptions of quaint forms 
and divers colours; an excellent plan 
for keeping his little spoilt boy good 
in church, until such time as he shall 
have become of age to follow the ser- 
vice. Nor has he forgotten the 
poor—he never does—but has put an 
alms-box at the door, with a’ slit at 
the top, broad enough both for pence 
and sixpences, avoiding Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s mistake, who had a large hole in 
the door made for the cat and a small 
one for the kitten. 

It is bound and decorated with iron 





* A word which Irenwus tells them comes from two Greek words meaning “a 


saint,” and “to observe.” 
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clasps, and fastened with a curious 
medieval tock, tangled and_ twisted 
and gnarled, and it looks strong 
enough to contain the diamonds of the 
crown, though, when it is opened, it 
somehow or other generally contains 
ninepence. 

Besides what he has done for the 
chureh, Irenzus has decorated his 
dwelling-house and garden, which is 
not a great way off, in an ecclesiasti- 
cal manner. Everywhere are, Roman 
crosses and Greek crosses to be seen, so 
that the most devout Roman or Greek 
might be saved the trouble of crossing 
himself, so abundantly would he be 
crossed at every turn; and we 
should recommend lovers to avoid 
those tempting meandering walks, or 
before they had gone ten steps their 
affection would certainly be crossed. 
For as you go in and out, and all 
about this garden to look at the pano- 
ramic view, or sit down to gaze on the 
silver reaches of the little river which 
winds below, you pass. under arches 
of rustic work, you sit down on seats 
of rustic work, each arch and each 
seat surmounted by a cross, and 
climbed over with rose, honeysuckle, 
clematis, and all other pretty plants 
of a loving, clinging, womanly nature. 
The seats are at intervals wherever a 
new point of view presents itself, and 
over each is a moral inscription, either 
borrowed from the page of a sage, or 
composed by friend Irenzus himself. 
Nor do we blame the ci-devant mem- 
ber of the Peace Society, if he has 
built his soul a temple of peace. In 
the least suspected nook of the garden, 
and stolen from the utilitarian area 
of the kitchen-garden, though well 
screened from a view of the cabbages, 
is a long-grotto or arcade of rough 
stones, covered with climbing roses 
and other pretty parasites, ending in 
a fantastic bower through which the 
sunset lights or the rays of the moon 
produce effects which bring to mind 
some of Woolmer’s pictures in illus- 
tration of Spenser and the Arabian 
Nights. Ireneus loves this bower 
after dinner, especially in warm wea- 
ther, for it is airy, ard the breeze helps 
his nap. 

“ty Oéper d'unvey 
6’ dpgerpijros abdiou méipmee mvo},” 


But he bas another bower in the op- 
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posite part of the garden, where he 
has put a table to entertain his friends. 
It is roofed by two shadowy yews. 
Here he loves to sit with a friend or 
two, in that weather so rare in our 
country, but much more frequent than 
is generally supposed, when it is plea- 
santer to’sit out of doors than in the 
house, which will be found true when-@ 
ever the wind is from the west in tl4 
summer months, bringing with its 
breathings a fragrance and a freshness 
which it is a thousand pities to lose. 
It is near the end of April, and the 
birds are singing against each other 
in Irenzus’ garden. I walk in by the 
garden gate, and make for the yew 
bower. But as I come near it a fra- 
grance salutes my nose, which seems 
to come not from blossoms, but froma 
the dead leaves of that plant sacred 
to the excise, which none but doctors 
are allowed to grow. There must be 
some one besides Ireneus. I go in, 
There is Ireneus and a fair youth 
with an aspiring mustache and dis- 
tinetive cap, smoking one of those deep 
china pipes which are so attractive in 
the shop-windows of Germany, making 
each place where they are sold a minia- 
ture picture-exhibition. 

TLEPOLEMus. Hail, Ireneeus; how 
long have you taken to smoking? , 
IneEnzvus. I have just taken a cigar 
in self-defence——do the same. My 
nephew Hyperbolus, the son of my 
brother Trygeus, of the university of 
Dummerjungenberg. He has a long 
pipe in his mouth, as you perceive, 
and a scratch on his nose from a 
duelling-sword, to which I call your 
attention. He is a gentleman who 
will not be taken alive. My old friend 


Tlepolemus. 
TLEPOLEMUS. Happy to make his 
acquaintance. Having a respect for 


my proboscis, I shall take care to keep 
on good terms with him. Is it not 
rather early in the season to be sitting 
out of doors? It is warm enough in 
the sun, but the shade is cold, espe- 
eially the shade of those great black 
horse-poisoning yew-trees. 

Hyrersotvs (striking his fist on a 
number of the Times). You have hit 
it, sir, exactly. 

TLEPoLEMus. You have, sir, at all 
events. Don’t your knuckles tingle? 

Hyrerzotus. I allude, sir, to ar 
mention of the cold shade. ve 
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you read that masterly leader in the 
Times? 

’ Treprotemus. I read most of the 


articles in the Times; but whether 
they are leaders or not to me, depends 
in some measure on my willingness to 


~. follow them. 


Irenzvs. I must tell you, before 

gyou begin, that my nephew, if not a 
‘red republican, is “couleur de rose,”— 
a pardunable error, for the world is so 
at his time of life—was so to us also. 
You must grow into orthodoxy. His 
reat martyr is Robert Blum, so that 
e is a sort of small Bloomer. 

Hyrerzotvus. But have you read 
. that article about the cold shade, which 
I was just reading to Ireneus ? 

TLEPoLemus. Let me have a look 
at it——So; you may light your next 
pipe with it. It throws all the blame 
of the Crimean disasters on what it 
calls the aristocracy. Fudge! 

Hyrersouus. It says, truly enough, 
“The cold shade of the aristocracy is 
over all, and nothing can grow under 
it but the offshoots of the tree itself.” 

TLEPOLEMUS. It says also, truly 
enough, “We have been ready to 
allow place and patronage to be mono- 
polised by a few great families.” A 
few great families are not aristocracy. 
What is an aristocraey ? 

Hyrerzotus. A government of 
nobles, or notables. 

Tierotemus. In its popular sense; 
but in its true sense, a government of 
the best men, and therefore the best 
government. Have you got the Politics 
of Aristotle ? 

Irexnzvs. Run, and fetch them from 
my bookcase. 

TLEPOLEMus. I am afraid they do 
not pay enough attention to Aristotle 
at Dummerjungenberg. 

Hyrersouus. You see by my pencil- 
marks that I have read this book. 

LEPOLEMUS. But not digested it; 
when you have, you will be a sounder 
politician. Pray, young gentleman, 
what is said about governments there ? 
Does Aristotle say there is only one 
good form of government? 

Hyrerzotvus. Aristotle says there 
are three; but Professor Nebel says 
there is but one,—a republic. 

TLePoLemus. Never mind Professor 
Nebel; what says Aristotle ? 

Hyrerzotus. He says there are 
three forms that are good,—a royalty, 
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an aristocracy, and a polity or common- 
wealth. 

TLEPOLEMUS. By which, I suppose, 
he means a sensible republic,—one 
existing for the common weal of all. 
What says he about bad forms of 
government ? 

Hyrersoxus. That there are also 
three,—a tyranny, an oligarchy, and a 
democracy. In all of these the evil 
that is in man rules the good,—the evil 
is uppermost, the good is undermost. 
But Professor Nebel says that there 
is only one good form of government— 
that which promotes the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number; one 
where all men are free'and equal, and, 
of course, agree together. 

TxiePoLemus. When Professor Ne& 
bel’s theory is possible, he will have 
small attendance at his lectures. 
Liberty and Equality are possible, but 
not Fraternity with them. You have 
mistaken the name of the third Grace. 
It is not Fraternity, but Solitude. 
People can only live free and equal 
where there is plenty of elbow-room, 
as in Norway, or the backwoods of 
America. You must plant out your 
beds of free and equal citizens, as 
Ireneus plants out his big cauli- 
flowers, but in the former case leave 
intervals of twenty miles between 
them. They will choke each other 
else. I am a socialist, Hyperbolus, 
although I have superannuated no- 
tions of the dependence of one man 
on another, and of all on the Al- 
mighty. i hate Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, because I am a so- 
cialist, and dearly love to live’ in 
society. You know Germany. You 
have been in a public German plea- 
sure-garden. You have seen a grand- 
duke, with his family, sitting at one 
table listening to the grand-ducal 
military band, and the man who 
made the grand-ducal liveries, with 
his family, at another, with eyes 
turned the same way, and ears drink- 
ing in the same music, as his lips sip 
similar coffee. Both are quite at 
their ease, think the thing quite 
natural, and there is no unpleasant 
consciousness of each other’s presence. 
I suspect I am speaking of a state of 
things rather of the past than of the 
present. I like this. But such soci- 
ality can only be where people know 
their own places. With us, people 
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are mightily afraid of each other. 
The refined are obliged to put on a 
kind of Aidos xwén, or skull-cap of 
Hades, as the Homeric Pallas did, to 
make themselves invisible to the un- 
refined. They live in a constant fear 
of vulgarity intruding itself, in order 
to assert its equality. This comes of 
the tyranny of democracy, Quality 
lives in a constant fear of equality, as 
a Russian lives ia constant fear of 
the Czar; but the Russian knows 
pretty well where the Czar is, where- 
as your aristocratic trembler does not 
know under what disguise his tyrant 
may lurk. The very valet who 
brushes his coat may be the man for 
all he knows; for once on a time he 
found a Radical paper ia his dress- 
coat pocket, proving that said valet 
had worn it to a ball or dinner-party 
when he himself was on the moors, 
and that he was beginning to act on 
the dictum of “ propriété c’est le vol,” 
making an application ef his com- 
munism. For my part, I prefer mix- 
ing with my fellow-men on easy 
terms to mixing with them on equal 
terms. Ease and ‘equality, or rather 
the unrealisable attempt at it, cannot 
coexist. 

Hyrerzoivs. But is it not true 
that aristocracy is at the bottom of 
all our national troubles? 

Tiepotemus. Not aristocracy, but 
democracy, and a degradation of aristo- 
cracy at its side, which is more rightly 
named oligarchy. We are not so much 
aristocratical and republican (I use the 
word in a good sense) as oligarchical 
and democratical. Aristocracy makes 
rank its standard,—rank of a certain 
kind, which we will discuss hereafter, 
if you like; oligarchy makes wealth its 
standard. True republicanism cares 
much more for liberty than for equa- 
lity ; false republicanism or democracy 
cares much more for equality than for 
liberty. I took the third Grace, Fra- 
ternity, from the other two; I must 
now dissolve the embrace of the re- 
maining sisters. Liberty and Equality 
eannot exist together. We are a most 
conceited people about our mixed gov- 
ernment. It may work pretty well, 
but I question if the elements mix 
much more closely than the oil and 
vinegar in a salad. Not that I care so 
much for that, if the salad is good. 
The elements rather check each other, 
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as the clerks in a bank check each 
other ; and that is as it should be, con- 
sidering that mankind, as some wise 
man has said, is unquestionably a 
scoundrel. 
ought to have good elements, we have 
bad ones. True, we have monarchy still, 
not tyranny. Democracy is not strong 
enough yet, thank God, to change 
our monarehy fora tyranny. Tyranny 
is nothing but the democratical impost- 
hame come to a head. Excuse the 
homeliness of the simile ; it is as plea- 
sant as its subject. if I read rightly, 
the Stagyrite defines oligarchy to be 
the monopoly of power by a few rich 
families who keep horses: is it not 
so? 

Irenzus. {am very fond of horses, 
and should not so much object to this 
kind of oligarchy. Those who. ride 
are naturally elevated above those who 
do not. Here we have the passage. 
Translate it, Hyperbolus. 

Hyrerzocvs. “In the ancient times 
there were oligarchies in all those cities 
whose power lay in their horses.” 

IxeEnzus. Horses were the standard 
of wealth among the Greeks, as gold 
is with us, and silver elsewhere. The 
very ancients considered oxen current 
coin, and, when a man had been bribed 
to silence, talked of an ox walking over 
his tongue. So the Caffres of the pre- 
sent day will give fifty oxen for a 
wife that they like a great deal, and 
ten for one they like moderately. 
But horses with the Athenians stood 
for wealth, and denoted respectability, 
as gigs have denoted it with us. They 
are called by A®schylus dyoaua rs 
ineprraovrov xmud7s, or “the delight of 
over-rich luxury.” Now, only fancy a 
low-ecrowned, broad-brimmed, _tight- 
breeched oligarchy of horse-dealers ; a 
top-booted, pink-coated oligarchy of 
horse-owners. The horse-dealers would 
have the best of it, if they took their 

ositions, like cathedral dignitaries, 

y their stalls. As in Athens you 
had the men of five hundred bushels, 
and the men of fifty; as in Guernsey 
you have much the same, the sixties and 
the forties; so you would have with us 
the great men of fifty stalls and the 
little of five. Next to an oligarchy of 
horsemen would be one of horses. 
Gulliver’s dream would be true when 
you had arrived at a hippocracy. 

TLEPoLEemus. Irenzus is pleased 


But I fear that, when we - 


+ 


? 
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to be pleasant upon our serious con- 
troversy. But 1 say that a hippo- 
eracy is better than a hypocrisy. 
A government of horses is better 
than an onoecracy, or government of 
asses, which is something like what we 
are obliged to submit to. Itis not the 
cold shade of the aristocracy which 
, chills us; it is the poisonous air of de- 
‘ mocracy which oppresses us, and the 
dominion of a monied oligarchy. I 
must limit aristocracy to its strict 
original meaning of the government of 
the best, a common ground for all 
honest politicians. And who are the 
best, wholly or generally ?—that is the 
question. All cannot be the best, and 
therefore you must put universal suf- 
frage out of the question. Do you 
agree with me in thinking the best gov- 
ernment a government of the best? 

Hyrersoius. Yes. 

‘TLeroLemus. In the first place, I 
will say how far I agree with the Times. 
I do think this, that a few aristocratic 
families have got the lead of the demo- 
cratical party on false pretences, and 
by help of the deluded people, are mak- 
ing a snug family concern of the govern- 
ament; but I do not call them an aris- 
‘tocracy, but an oligarchy. It is the 
eold shade of this oligarchy that I 
should like to see abated; but I should 
wish to see aristocracy at the head of 
affairs, animated by its own, natural 
spirit of manhood and nobility, not by 
the spirit of a pelf-seeking atheistic 
democracy. 

Hyrersotvus. The Times said it 
was the recovery of power by the 
anti-popular party that got us into the 
mess. 

Tiepotemus. Yet the men who re- 
péaled the Corn Laws were still at the 
helm when this mess occurred—are 
now, some of them. The J'imes made 
a mistake, perhaps purposely. 

Hyrersoivus. But have not the 
nobility recovered much of their power 
since the time of the Reform Act? 

T.LEPoLemus. The monied classes 
have, and those of the nobility who 
belong to them. That most pernicious 
measure never gave an inch of power 
to the people—that is, the indepen- 
dent freemen of the State. It merely 
substituted an oligarchy for an aristo- 
&racy ; it made wealth the only stand- 
ard of fitness for government—exactly 
wealising Aristotle’s oligarchy ; depos- 
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ing birth and virtue and intelleet—ay, 
intellect, from the high places which 
they held in the days of Burke, Pitt, 
Fox--and forensic eloquence. Since 
1832, our Government has not been 
growing more popular, but more de- 
mocratical; and democracy, as we 
have seen before, cares not for free- 
dom. Freedom ean only be where 
the best men rule and keep watch 
over it. We have lost the criterion 
of political worthiness by imagining 
that we were liberalising our constitu- 
tion. We all groan now under a 
tyranny of Mammon, and as “Con- 
vention” was the name of the “ dwarf- 
ish demon” who, as Byron says, 
“foiled the knights in Marialva’s 
dome,” so was Mammon the gigantic 
fiend who has brought to the dust the 
heads that wore the laurels of Alma 
and of Inkermann. The hardest case 
is, that the oligarchy of Mainmon is 
confounded in the abuse of the demo- 
eratical party with the true aristo- 
eracy, Which I must be excused if I 
pronounce only in a lower sense than 
the church—the very salt of the earth 
in these unsanitary“and unsatisfae- 
tory times. 

Hyrersotvs. I should like to know 
what you mean by the true aristo- 


eracy ¢ 

TLEPOLEMUS. The government of 
the best. 

Hyprersotus. Get Diogenes’s Jan- 


tern, then, and find them out; they 
are few and far between in these days. 

TLEPOLEMUS. But even among the 
bad some are best. 


Hyrerzotus. Who are the best 
then? 
TLEPOLEMUS. Generally speaking, 


the people of the country; the landed, 
and not the monied. These seemingly 
popular measures—the Reform Act 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws—only 
took away power from the country to 
give it to the towns. It certainly does 
happen for all this that some of the old 
aristocratic families, having the eondi- 
tion of the possession of coin, together 
with their own prestige, have, by 
professing popular principles, got 
power into their hands, and according 
to all appearances intend to hold it for 
some time to come yet. The standard 
is, after all, only one—money. Just 
think over the matter. Is the press 
more free than it was before the Re- 
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form Act? Mention any one cireum- 
stance in which that measure has in- 
creased the freedom of action or free- 
dom of thought of any individual. 


Now, it seems to me that all good’ 


governments have precisely the same 
objects,—freedum for the good, and re- 
straint for the bad, and improvement 
for all. I should like to know how 
any of these changes have improved 
matters in this direction. And I 
should like to know of what use any 
measures of reform are that have not 
one or the other of these objects in 
view? It has been simply a robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul. You have 
taken political power from the coun- 
try, which God made, to give it to the 
towns, which man made. Do you 
now begin to see things in the same 
light as I do—viz. that the monopoly 
of power by the commercial class was 
the cause of our disasters ? 

Hyrersotvus. Not quite yet. 

TLEPOLEMUs. Now, let me ask you, 
to what fault are possessors of money 
usually most prone, especially those 
who have gained it by their own exer- 
tions ? 

Hyrerzotvs. To parsimony. 

TLEPOLEMUS. Good. From what 
eause have our poor soldiers chiefly 
suffered in the East?—I do not care 
about particular causes, but from what 
general cause ? 

Hyrersotus. From mismanage- 
ment of the different departments, and 
want of a common supervision and 
responsibility. 

TLEPOLEMUS. From want of a 
brain, in fact, our war system being 
a mere ganglionic system, or collec- 
tion of unconnected systems, like that 
of certain animals, from which if you 
pull a leg, the leg moves, but there is 
no life in it, because there is no brain. 
Well, and from what does this mis- 
management arise ? 

Hyrersotvus. Chiefly, doubtless, 
from making appointments by favour, 
and not by merit; the whole thing 
being kept snug amongst a few power- 
ful families. 

TiEerotemus. And how have the 
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few powerful families been enabled to 
keep the whole thing snug, except by 
the indifference of the nation? You 
said just now that parsimony was the 
fault to which possessors of money 
made by themselves were most prone. 
What kind of parsimony ?—in what 
departments do they generally pare 
and pinch and screw? In their luxa- 


ries ? 

Hyrerzoitus. No, not most of 
them. 

TLEPOLEMuS. In those depart- 


ments by which they increase their 
wealth—viz. in speculation or invest- 
ments? 

Hyperso.vs. I reckon not. . 

TrerotEmus. In what then? 
You are silent. I will tell you— 
in the department of their duties, 
in the department of the duties they 
owe themselves, their country, and 
mankind: this is where Mammon 
pinches and screws. Now, the keep- 
ing up of a war establishment suffi- 
cient for the defence of the coun- 
try is a sacred duty to every people 
respecting itself.* We have starved 
this war department, and we expect 
the old miracles to be done byit. We 
expected of our soldiers what the 
Egyptians expected of the Jews, that 
they should give in the same tale of 
bricks, and find straw for themselves. 
And it is this miserable economy in 
the beginning that has led to this 
frightful extravagance in the end. 
We have dishonoured war, and war 
has dishonoured us in return, Our 
grand canker has been the passage of 
power, since the last great war, out 
of the hands of a military into those 
of a non-military class, as are the 
urban population of every country. 
When Rome was great how was her 
name kept up? Not by levies from 
manufacturing towns, but from her 
rural districts. 

“ Rusticorum mascula militum 


Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas.” 


And when Rome fell, why was it? It 
was that the country had all the blood 





* During the last forty years, while we have been abolishing the Corn Laws 
reducing our standing armies, and cultivating the arts of peace, our French neigh- 
bours have bestowed a very large share of attention on the perfection of their 
military establishments, and they had certainly attained a great measure of suc- 
cess.— Lvidence before the Sebastopol Commitice of the House of Commons. 
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sucked out of it by the vampires of 
free trade and foreign commerce ; and 
having nothing but an urban popula- 
tion to oppose to invasion, she fell an 
easy prey te the manly barbarians of 
the north. 

Hyrersotus. What is Rome to 
us? We live on an island. If free trade 
and commercial intercourse starve the 
army, they feed the navy. 

TLEePoLemus. The repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, to wit; yes, they do 
feed the navy tolerably, as yet—they 
may feed it—with offal. 

Hyrerzotus. At all events, our 
navy was never in so fine a state as it 
is at this day, or so efficient. 

TLrEPOLEMvs. I hope that it is; but 
it has hardly been proved yet—we 
shall see. 

Hyrerxzotvs. Well, supposing our 
navy to be in a thoroughly efficient 
state, and to command every creek of 
the sea, what do we want with an army 
‘at all? The colonies can take care of 
themselves, or if they cannot, they are 
not worth keeping, and policemen are 
by far the best force to quell civie dis- 
turbanees. We are, as Napoleon says, 
by nature a nation of shopkeepers, 
and never can be a great military 
nation. 

TLEPOLEMus. Certainly we cannot, 
if we are a nation of shopkeepers ; but I 
repudiate the soft impeachment ; I only 
allow it so far, that I believe the shop- 
keepers have got the whip hand of the 
nation. To go to the outworn simili- 
tude of the State ship, we have got a 
landlubber of a Cockney at the helm, 
and he is making her miss stays, and 
doing all kinds of unseamanlike things ; 
and if we do not mind what we are 
about, we shall not get out of the 
bay, and we shall get on the breakers. 
As for depending on our navy, what 
does this mean but depending on 
others, and not on ourselves? This 
mean notion of resigning ourselves 
to female unprotectedness has arisen 
from the mistake of having a mer- 
cenary army (I do not use the term 
in a disparaging sense) instead of a 
civic one. Men forget that to be 
soldiers is as much the duty of a citi- 
zen as to pay taxes, and it is a great 
mistake of governments to allow peo- 
le to perform this duty by proxy. 

io not start, Ireneus; I am not pro- 
posing to send you to do garrison- 
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duty in the Bermudas, or to fight 
naked Caffres in the bush. I am only 
proposing to make you by obligation 
what you are by free-will, a militia- 
man. And as for Hyperbolus there, 
who, for all his rodomontade, has 
plenty of pluck, I would send him as 
a volunteer to do the distant work. 
I would exempt from militia-service 
no man capable of bearingarms. Two 
things should be voluntary—what the 
French call mobilisation at home, and 
foreign service. A man’s leave should 
be asked for moving him from his 
work to the other end of the king- 
dom, and again for sending him to 
the Levant or the West Indies. In 
cease of invasion, of course, it would be 
the duty of every Briton to turn out. 
Persons possessing peculiar aptitudes, 
like fox-hunters, poachers, and game- 
keepers, I would organize into crack 
light corps, who would be unspeak- 
ably efficient-in a hedge and ditch 
country. I would tax the enjoyment 
of hunting by registering in some way 
every horse used for following hounds, 
so that he should be available in 
emergencies as a mounted rifle horse. 
I would reduce the duty on game- 
certificates, which is high at present, 
and in consequence often evaded, 
and oblige every one pursuing game 
to serve in a crack rifle corps, of 
whom much more time and practice 
should be demanded than of the re- 
gular militia. And as the pursuit 
of game generally denotes idle time, 
this would be no great hardship. 
Supposing this plan carried out, I do 
not think that there is any country in 
Europe so impregnable as ours. But 
if we would depend on our navy, as 
Hyperbolus would have us, besides 
the disgrace of the thing, our navy 
must be omnipresent; or while they 
are asleep at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, or the back of the Wight, 
or in the thick of the Orkneys, one 
single dissipated steam-frigate, with 
jaunty back-lying masts, may be 
shotting the “caller herrings” of 
Leith; introducing foreign metal into 
Dublin custom-house, without paying 
the duty ; shelling in the Brighton 
lodging-house keepers in just retribu- 
tion for making their visitors shell 
out; frightening the bathers at Mar- 
gate out of their impropriety, and, 
worst of all, playing bowls without 
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leave on the sacred lawn of Osborne. 
This .is just what a Yankee frigate 
would do if we were at war with them, 
and she managed to give our cruisers 
and crews the slip; she would delight 
in doing such things, not for the sake 
of the damage, but from the sheer 
innate impudence of Yankee frigates ; 
and unless we have, as we ought to 
have, a fringe of artillery-militia all 
round the two big and the many 
small. islands, there is nothing to pre- 
vent such insults. Not that Bri- 
tannia’s back would be broken by 
such treatment, but her nose would 
be pulled, and that is not a ver 
pleasant idea for her dutiful child- 
ren. But, as is the case with most 
over-statements, I concede to you 
a certain amount of truth. If you 
mean, by saying that we are a non- 
military nation, simply this, that 
by ourselves we are not numerous 
enough to meet on the Continent the 
whole of France, Russia, or Germany 
in arms, I quite agree with you, for 
itis a mere question of available 
numbers; but I maintain that we 
might, without distressing ourselves, 
send fifty thousand splendid soldiers 
to any point of Europe, who would be 
an immense help to any power we 
were allied with, and give a great 
momentum to war. We know what 
Great Britain did even in alliance 
with the desultory Spaniards. She 
did not, it is true, confront the whole 

wer of Napoleon, but she bore the 

runt of most of it when the rest of 

Europe was prostrate; and when he 
failed in Russia, and there was more 
equality in numbers, we all know the 
style in which she overleapt the 
Pyrenees. Napoleon told John Bull 
he was an old woman, till he began 
to think seriously that he was so him- 
self. He thought, I suppose, because 
Hercules once wore Omphale’s petti- 
coats, that he might without loss of 
strength; but then Hercules was 
beaten by beauty, and not by a cap- 
tive enemy’s cajolery. No, Hyper- 
bolus, we are not a nation of shopkeep- 
ers, and I trust never will be, though 
the shopkeepers have the upper hand 
at present. 

Hyrerso.vs. Your arguments seem 
to tend to this,—you wish England to 
be a purely agricultural country, with- 
out trade, commerce, or manufactures, 
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just as it was wheu the Danes and the 
Normans used to leave their cards on 
our coasts, and we had no navy to re- 
ceive them. 

TLerotemus. I wish no such thing. 
T only wish to balance one power in 
the State with the other. We must 
have a navy, if we would be respected 
abroad ; so long live the shopkeepers 
We must have an army, if we would 
be safe at home and respect ourselves ; 
even so God speed the plough, and 
preserve to us the landed aristocra- 
ey! 

Hyrerzoius. I think it is rather 
an assumption on your part to consi- 
der the aristocracy as composed entire- 
ly of the landed classes. 

TLEPOLEMUS. I assume no such 
thing; I merely maintain that the 
landed classes must be the nucleus of 
every aristocracy, that there can be 
no aristocracy without them ; that the 
aristocracies of Venice and Carthage 
were therefore falsely so called: and* 
I maintain, moreover, that if this 
country is to be well governed, it 
ought to be governed in a great part 
by such an aristocracy, because they 
are the only class who have a real 
vital interest in the prosperity of the 
country ; for the land does not belong 
to them so much as they belong to the 
—_ and are bound by duties to the 
land. 

Hyrersotus. Butaristocracy means 
a government of the best. Why 
should you deem the possessors of land 
the best men? A man is not stronger, 
cleverer, more honest than saa ke 
cause he possesses land. Perhaps he 
may be a little stronger or healthier, 
but he,is certainly not more intellec- 
tual; and as it is head, and not arms 
and legs, that governs mankind, I do 
not see why a country should be ruled 
by its muscular sturdiness. 

TLEPOLEMUs. A man who possesses 
land is stronger than others—at least 
it is his own fault if he is not—both in 
muscles, head, and heart; he is, per- 
haps, not what you call cleverer, but 
we shall come to that presently : he 
is more honest, or it is again his own 
fault if he is not; for his occupations 
present fewer temptations to disho- 
nesty, and therefore he is the fittest 
man to govern. 

Hyrerzoivus. But I say that the 
cleverest men ought to govern: give 
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me an aristocracy of intellect, if-you 
must have an aristocracy. 

TLEPOLEMUS. You are—a very 
young gent'eman. Never mind; you 
will get older quite soon enough. You 
want to be governed by an aristocracy 
of intellect ?- Do you mean newspaper 
editors ? 

HyperBoivs. 
generally. 

TLEePpotemus. By which you mean 
not particularly clever men. But do 
you mean great scholars, or great 
scientific men, or great poets or his- 
torians ? 

Hyrersotus. Why not? It were 
far better to be governed by them than 
by fox-hunters, grangers, and piough- 
boys. Iwas struck with the remark 
of a popular writer, who said, with 
much more against our present system, 
that we ought to make kings of king- 
like men, and that such men as Burns 
, ought to be put to govern mankind, in- 
stead of gauging barrels. 

TLEPOLEMuS. Burns was a splendid 
fellow—one of nature’s most glorious 
aristocrats, a man of men—but he 
would not have been a good gover- 
nor, by reason of his being a genius: 
rather, I should say, his genius 
would have been in the way of his 
governing others, because it was in 
the way of his governing himself. 
It is the gift or the misfortune of 

nius to be absorbed in the feel- 
ing of the moment, to be filled with 
the vision of the moment; hence 
its miraculous conceptions and pro- 
ductions. And reverence for law and 
order is necessary to a statesman, 
though not toa genius; and how do 
we suppose that a man would care for 
Church and State, who politely de- 
sired those two authorities to go—no 
matter where, but well out of the 
way—while he went to his Anna? No, 
sir; Burns was a splendid fellow, but 
he would have repealed the malt-tax, 
the beer-tax, the tax on foreign wines, 
and all spirit duties, before he had 
been ten hours in office, without 
much consideration for the budget. 
You must give vp Burns and poets in 
general, I think. Lamartine tried it ; 
he let off one fine speech like a shower 
of rockets, and then he lapsed into 
impracticable schemes and obscurity. 
Poets are certainly not the men for our 


purpose. 
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Hyrerszotvs. But surely you would 
give great scientific men and philoso- 
phers more share in the government 
than they have at present ? 

TLEPOLEMUS. Perhaps to counter- 
balance the money interest—anything 
for that. But if I were obliged to look 
out for a dictator, I should not fix on 
a great philosopher. Why, it is related 
of one of the greatest, that finding the 
fire burning him one day, he rung the 
bell for the smith to be sent for to 
move the grate ; and when his servant 
suggested that moving his chair would 
do as well, was surprised by the no- 
velty of the suggestion; the philoso- 
pher’s mind being absorbed at the time 
in some immortal discovery. All phi- 
losophers, being special men, like your 
poets, are absorbed in their own spe- 
cial pursuits; therefore they do not 
make the best governors. There should, 
no doubt, be an element of the kind in 
an aristocracy. 

HyPzRBOLUvs. 
the artists ? 

TLEPOLEMUS. There you have 
touched me on a weak point. There 
should, doubtless, be a strong artistic 
element in an aristocracy ; but an aris- 
tocracy of artists would not do of itself: 
artists being ambitious men, and all 
ambitious men being selfish, they 
would be all quarrelling among them- 
selves, and would want a strong hand 
to keep them in order. You might 
as well talk of an aristocracy of fair 
women ; one no doubt very nice to live 
under for the governed, but how would 
the governors, or rather governesses, 
agree? Artists are not endued with 
woman’s tenderness for nothing ; they 
have other feminine qualities, which, 
although they fit them to rule in the 
realm of soul, disqualify them, to a 
certain extent, for the world of action. 
An aristocracy of artists will not do, 
though it is the nature and tendency 
of all real aristocracies to be artistic, 
as it is their nature to be military; 
and we find, as a matter of fact, 
that all the gentlemen -delight to 
honour artists; and, however they 
may be above them in worldly sta- 
tion, bow low before their intellec- 
tual eminence. It is the low style of 
a monetary oligarchy to treat artists 
as house-painters ; and in states where 
a democracy and a monetary oligarchy 
divide all the power, as in America, 
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art is hardly able to keep. itself alive 
at all. The reason of this is, that 
Mammon has no fine semi-sensual, semi- 
intellectual tastes; his enjoyments 
are all gross, like his religion, which 
is a carnal and slavish one of rewards 
and punishments only. He hates all 
that is not useful—that is, which does 
not help wealth and mere animal com- 
fort; so artists do not thrive under his 
wing. I never was more convinced I 
was right in my disapprobation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rough-and-ready system 
of direct taxation, than when an advo- 
cate of it said to me, “ Why, the rich 
must give up a few of their luxuries ; 
they must buy fewer pictures ;”—as 
if, forsooth, the poor artists who 
painted the pictures had no right to 
live at all. Nothing is more false 
than saying that direct taxation is 
only a burden on the rich; the truth 
of the matter is, that the rich them- 
selves do not feel it so much as some 
poor dependants on them, with whose 
services direct taxation obliges them to 
dispense ; whereas indirect taxation is 
a burden on each man according to his 
means, and is fairly, and, what is a 
great thing, unconsciously paid by 
all; direct taxation relieving some 
classes of a burden they ought, as 
good citizens, to take their share of, 
ut entirely ruining other classes,— 
these not the richest, but those whom, 
like artists, Mammon pronounces to be 
useless to society. Give me an artistic 
aristocracy, but not an aristocracy of 
artists. Art needs shelter, and aris- 
tocracy or royalty is its appropriate 
protector; save it from democracy. 
Hyrerzouus. I think you would 
rather have art than political free- 
dom. 
TLEPOLEMUS. Men’s ideas of free- 
dom and tyranny are relative rather 
than absolute. Some feel it a tyranny 
when, by the independent spirit of 
their neighbours, sights of ugliness 
and sounds of discord are intruded on 
them, not to mention that which offends 
other senses equally delicate. The 
other day I went to see a man, stig- 
matised by some people as a tyrant, 
make his triumphal entrance into the 
city of London. I stood in Trafalgar 
Square, but I could see nothing, for 
the view of the road he passed through 
was shut up by a hedge of overflow- 
ing omnibuses, cabs, tables, and 
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stands of different sorts, crowned by 
the heads of the people. If by a 
police regulation the. people had all 
been obliged to stand on the grouna, 
from the inclination of the square all 
would have seen well; as it was, 
only the foremost saw. . It struck me 
the people who prevented me from 
seeing him were more tyrannical than 
the man I wanted to see as well as 
they. They gotin my way ; he did not. 
Now I know that Irenzeus would be as 
much offended by an unsightly meet- 
iug-house opposite his church door, or 
the distant sounds of music proceeding, 
not even from the barrel, but from the 
nasal organ, as he would by a bone- 
burning establishment under his dining- 
room window, would he not? When 
he was a Friend, he thought the deeo- 
rous silence, the stpyuia, so seldom 
broken, the least part of the service, 
and thought to himself that if “speech 
was silvern, silenee was golden,” when 
any enthusiastic member rose to un-- 
burden his heart. Did you not, Ire- 
neus ? 

IrENzUs. Yes! We cannot have 
liberty of the press and all that without 
paying for it, and we pay for it by being 
obliged to put up with some nuisance 
or other, which, in its small way, is a 
tyranny. Everything of that sort has 
two sides. I have observed this in 
travelling in Switzerland, where some 
cantons are Protestant, others Catho- 
lic. The Protestants are certainly 
cleaner in their habits, but they are 
less polite and kind. The innkeepers 
of both cheat you: one class cheats 
by overcharging, the other by reckon- 
ing the change wrong; the selfishness 
of one is concealed, of the other open, 
The Catholic or the Lutheran Protes- 
tant takes his rifle down on a Sunday, 
and goes to a shooting-match; the 
Calvinist Protestant wears a long 
visage, and casts up his weekly ae- 
counts between the services. Both 
are equally worldly, but the worldli- 
ness takes a different complexion in 
each. In coming back from Switzer- 
land, I passed by the Wirtemberg 
railway. I saw some most excellent 
third-class carriages glazed in and 
made into handsome rooms. I won- 
dered, at their being glazed in. People 
told me that the company wished to 
have them open, but. the King, being 
a, paternal governor, did not choose 
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that his subjects should get catarrhs 
or consumptions, and so ordered the 
company to cover and glaze their third- 
class carriages. Here we are not sub- 
ject to the tyranny of kings, but we 
are to that of companies, who, as 
Lord Thurlow said of corporations, 
“have neither souls to be d——4d, nor 
bodies ta be kicked :” nor are they even 
like the government of Russia, “un 
despotisme temperé_ par l’assassinat.” 
I have sometimes been struck by the 
affectionate regard of despotic govern- 
ments for men’s lives. You have often 
seen in Germany the notice of a fine 
for those who can read, and the picture 
of a wheel-drag for those who ean only 
run, at the tops of hills; threatening 
pains and penalties for not dragging 
the wheel. In England the railway 
companies certainly punish people for 
trespassing on the line, but I suspect 
this is rather because they might im- 
pede traffic than out of consideration 
for their carcasses. All is not gold 
that glitters, and all is not freedom in 
a free couctry. 

TLEPotEmMus. Well done, Ireneus; 
I did not expect this from you. But 
we were talking about an aristocracy 
of intellect. Sear specially clever 
men, as we have seen, will not do, at 
least those we have enumerated. 

Hyrerzotvus. But certainly you 
would have your governors the clever- 
est men of the nation—the men of 
most political talent. 

Txierocemus. Unless you could in- 
sure political probity as well, you would 
soon degenerate into a bureaucracy of 
the worst kind. You know the whole 
sad history of Bacon, Lord Verulam ; 
or if you do not, read Macaulay’s 
Essays. The fact is, we are in 
danger of being tyrannised over by 
clever men. I am not going to say 
anything against education. . Every 
man, woman, and child ought to be 
educated, and the State ought to 
insist upon it under pains and pen- 
alties,—and the right that people have 
with us to bring up their children 
through a course of ignorance, as 
pests to society, is one of the tyran- 
nies of our liberty; but this educa- 
tion ought to be for the sake of the 
heart more than of the head. I 
would rather teach the people religion 
than metaphysics; rather teach them 
music rawing than algebra or 
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the use of the globes. We especially 
want more music (in the Greek sense) 
in our British life; we want semi-in- 
tellectual pleasures for natures which 
are but semi-intellectual, to keep 
them from gross and debasing joys. 
Clever people have no right to 
monopolise everything; God did not 
make the world for clever people 
only. As He made His sun to shine 
and His showers to fall on the evil 
and the good, so did He intend His 
blessings to be shared by the learned 
and the ignorant, the bright and the 
dull. The sheep and the cows are 
less clever than the dullest of man- 
kind, and yet they are allowed to graze 
and chew the cud, and are pronounc- 
ed by the Divine fiat “very good,” 
without the fear of some _intel- 
lectual tyranny on four legs butting 
them out of their pastures. My 
great practical objection to be gov- 
erned by what you call an aristocracy 
of igtellect, or a committee of clever 
men, is, that they will never let well 
alone; and, thinking they can impro- 
vise improvement, they will never let 
improvement grow of itself, as it does 
in the course of nature, as moss grows 
round a stone which is left quietly in 
its place. 

Hyrersotvus. But if you move an 
old,mossy stone from its place, it is all 
very well at the top, but look at the 
disclosures at its bottom; see what 
hideous insects instantly start into life, 
some with six Jegs, some with a hun- 
dred legs, some with no legs at all, 
and run about scared and furious in 
every direction. Surely if the stone 
had been “kept moving” by some re- 
forming policeman they would never 
have collected there. 

TLEProLtEmMus. They would only 
have been loose on society; that is all 
the difference. On earth, alas! we 
must have hideous: things. They are 
best at the bottom of the stone, kept 
in quiet and darkness, with a good 
weight on them. It was remarked by 
the French papers at the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 what frightful ruffians 
turned up, whose existence had never 
been suspected till they were seen 
rioting in the halls of the Tuileries. 
These are the sort of effects that 
clever men produce by their restless 
mania for perpetually stirring up 
society. All beauty grows in calm, 
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not in disturbance; and all order, 
which is the same thing in the Divine 
economy as beauty, obeys the law of 
erystallisation, and requires time and 
rest to arrange itself. 

Hyrersoivus. But if you have no 
clever men to reform, these institu- 
tions will get corrupt, just as stagnant 
water will, or a sea without a tide or 
currents. 

TLEPOLEMUS. There you are jump- 
ing to a conclusion. Clever men you 
must have, or rather wise men—men 
who should be, as it were, the garden- 
ers of our institutions, pruning them 
at the right time, watering them, shut- 
ting them from the frost and droughts, 
tending them as if they loved them; 
for may not the State as well as the 
Church be brought under the conse- 
erated similitude of a vine? As for 
you and your clever men, they would 
pull the plants up by the roots to 
clean the dirt away, and give them 
small chance of growing. I found 
out this mistake when a little boy, for 
I was given a garden of my own: in 
boyish impatience I was *always tak- 
ing up the seeds to see how they 
grew, while little sister, with feminine 
gentleness, only watered hers, and let 
them be. Little sister’s seed-leaves 
were out first. I will willingly grant 
that a certain number of clever men 
must be in every good government, for 
in another view they are the very 
guano of the exhausted State ; but you 
know that you would not get much 
of a crop if you smother your field 
in guano. ven so the air that we 
breathe is very good for us, because 
it is a mixture of oxygen and azote, 
with some other things. Make it all 
oxygen, and we could not breathe it 
at all; for even make it laughing-gas, 
with a double dose of oxygen, and it 
is somewhat too intoxicating; or if 
we did breathe it, it would, I reckon, 
make us into such fast men that we 
should live through our seventy years 
in as many minutes. Defend me from 
living in an atmosphere of cleverness, 
for I value my span of life and my 
quota of happiness. It would fatigue 
me as much as three balls of a night 
fatigue the chaperon of an indefatigable 
belle in her first season. 

Hyrersotvus. Well, then, it comes 
to this: our aristocracy, or govern- 
ment of the best, not being composed 
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of clever men principally, of whom is 
it principally to be composed—of rich 
men ? 
TLEPOLEMUS. 
that before. 
oligarchy. 
Hyrerszotuvs. Of titled men, then ? 
TLEepotemMus. What are titles ? 
names given by governments, as uni- 
versities confer degrees: the degrees 
are supposed to denote proficiency ; 
the titles are supposed to denote 
something else—either good birth, or 
honourable distinction, or money. 
They are nothing in themselves; their 
only value is in what they denote. 
John Bull has an overweening respect 
for titles; he would even sympathise 
with the sailor in Captain Marryat’s 
novel, who stood in great awe of his 
wife because she was “a lady’s lady’s 
maid.” And why so? Is it because 
they denote virtue, or honour, or 
valour, or wealth? I suspect it is 
because he thinks they denote the 


We agreed about 
That would make it an 


last. A barony or a baronetcy is a 
bank-note payable at sight, and good 
for so much. This is why John 


respects handles to names, and seems 
to think that handles confer the same 
usefulness on men that they do on 
knives and forks, which would mani- 
festly be unavailable without them, so 
that no railway board, or anything 
else of the kind, is complete that has 
not one or more hilted names on it. 
John Bull would have little sympathy 
with the pride of the Breton Rohans, 
the representative of which family 
used to say, 
imu 

indicating that he had blood and land, 
and did not care for a title, which 
might denote something else as easily. 
Titles mean something else, but are 
in themselves nothing; and their value 
depends on what they mean. I will 
admit both intellect and money, both 
journalists and shopkeepers, into our 
aristocracy, or rather the common- 
wealth connected with it; besides, we 
know the human heart, and we know 
that without a constitutional opposi- 
tion men cannot be kept in order, A 
clergyman, a friend of mine, a strong 
Churchman, even so, knowing that he 
was human, said, “I rejoice in Dis- 
senters, and would not be without 
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them ip my parish ; they keep me up 
to the mark.” 

Hyrersoius. Come, it is time to 
come to some conclusion. Of what 
would you have your aristocracy prin- 
cipally to consist ? 

TLEPotemus. The country is the 
land, and I would have the land go- 
verned by the country. I would have 
the land governed by those who possess 
the land (by possession I mean not 
absolute ownership, but possession in 
the Roman sense), by those who live 
from the land, and by those who till 
the land. 

Hyrerszoivus. Before I object to 
what you say, I want to know what 
you mean by possession of the land? 

TLEePoLEMuS. [ mean to say that 
possession has changed its meaning of 
Jate. It meant, under the Roman re- 
public, the right to hold state land for 
the purpose of grazing, or otherwise, 
before it was enclosed; and this privi- 
lege was always a bone of contention 
between patricians and plebeians. I 
would not make the tenure so loose 
as this; but I would not have men 
suppose that they can own land as they 
own their hats or their coats, to have 
them passed on to “Old Clo!” after 
they and their servants have worn them 
out. God made the country as God 
made man, and the land is a sacred 
thing. My dear boy, we cannot very 
well hold the land, our grasp is too 
small ; but somewhat less perhaps than 
six feet of land will hold us some day ; 
and looking to that, we must look on 
the land as a thing to be respected and 
venerated. The fact is, that what is 
called Janded property is.a trust which 
a man receives not only from God, 
but from the State, and far which he 
owes duty not only to God but to the 
State in return. It is so long ago 
that our landlords received their allot- 
ments from the State, that they have 
forgotten the terms on which they 
were given. Their lands were won 
by conquest ; they were won by that 
law. of nature which gives to all 
stronger and fairer races the power, 
and, it may be, the right, to rule over 
the weaker and less beautiful—they 
were, like Jacob’s, won by the sword 
and by the bow. The State conferred 
them.as a reward for military prowess, 
and in return they ought to be made in 
perpetuity available for the military 
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service of the State. Every landholder, 
whether on a large or small scale— 
every country gentleman, farmer, pea- 
sant-proprietor—every labourer, ought 
to be a soldier, as a matter of course, 
liable to be calied upon, not necessari- 
ly for foreign service, but certainly for 
the defence of his country. 

It is the extravagance and covet- 
ousness of some of the landed classes 
which have caused the real nature of 
landed property to be ignored. They 
have sold, bought, borrowed, and lent 
land in the spirit of hucksters, and 
some few of them have thus richly 
deserved to be superseded by the 
huckstering classes. I think, for 
instance, and_ some may think I am 
going too far, that a landlord is never 
justified in cutting off, by consent of 
his heir, the entail of ancestral land 
to pay his debts. The land does not 
belong to him or to the heir-at-law. 
His family belongs to the land. In 
abdicating the duties he is born to, 
he commits a sort of suicide. Sup- 
pose an instance of the kind; such 
instances have happened in our time. 
The possessor of half a county p<is 
deeply in debt; he feels the weight of 
debt unpleasant; he thinks land be- 
longs to him as his hat and coat do; 
and just as if, being a poor mechanic, 
he would take them to the pawn-shop, 
he pawns his land; and not being 
able to redeem the pledge, by consent 
of the next heir, forfeits it. They 
both imagine they are doing a most 
honourable and conscientious thing, 
just as Cato did when he would not 
survive the republic, and fell on his 
sword, We wiil not speak of their 
heritage divided and frittered away, 
their old name extinguished, their 
beautiful collections of pictures and 
works of art, which are an honour to 
their country, dispersed to the four 
winds ; but we will speak of the poor 
who flourished in freedom and happi- 
ness under the scions of the great 
house, and who are now given over 
from the indulgent tutelage of a gen- 
tleman, the son of a gentleman, to 
the tender mercies of Hebrew money- 
lenders and speculating agents. How 
much happiness is blasted by such an 
act of mistaken conscientiousness ! 
The money obtained by the sale of 
ancestral land is ill bestowed even 
when paying just debts, if debts may 
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be called just which are most of them 
forced by a speculating creditor on an 
easy and open-handed debtor; but 
if this excuse does not exist, and it 
ministers to mere selfishness, a law of 
nature is violated, and conscience, 
when “land is gone and money 
spent,” instead of dwelling on the ex- 
cellence of learning, will more pro- 
bably upbraid in words like those of 
Wordsworth,— 


“The , - that with covetous spirit we 
80) 
7. beautiful fields, the delight of our 


Would. ‘have brought us more good than a 
burden of gold, — 


Could we but have lived as contented as 
they.” : 


But the reason why the law of entail 
and the right of primogeniture have 
acquired such a bad name is, that 
the men to whom’ they apply have 
forgotten the duties bound up with 
them. They do not make such 
a great difference in the distribution 
of privilege after all. One has pro- 
perty, the other has not its responsi- 
bilities. The possessor of an estate 
ought to be bound to lie on the bed 
of debt that he has made for himself, 
not being able to do anything to the 
prejudice of the estate which is not 
his, but to which his family belong. 
He ought either to live upon it, or to 
overlook it, and to care as much for 
it as if he lived on it. The eldest son 
ought to consider himself a fixture on 
the land, which, to “ young men of a 
roving disposition,” as recruiting ser- 
geants say, must often be a severe 
trial; and it is his duty to see that 
every member of his family which be- 
longs to the land, is supported by the 
land as far as his resources will go, 
either directly or indirectly. As for 
the younger Lacklands, they are char- 
tered cosmopolites, and, instead of the 
onerous duties of landlordism, are free 
to serve in the standing armies of the 
State,-to see the manners and cities 
of many men, and to pick out for 
themselves, if they are minded to cast 
anchor, the very fairest spot of a ver 
fair earth as a residence. It is throug 
younger sons, and all the landlacking 
poppiatich who are as younger sons, 
and ought to be as affectionately con- 
sidered by the State, that all our re- 
lations with foreign lands should be 
VOL, LXXVII. 40 
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kept up. The first-born is limited and 
land-locked, the latter-born are chain- 
less as the sea, and free as the winds 
that blow over it. In their hands is 
given, as into the hands of the more 
seemingly favoured brother, the mis- 
sion to replenish the earth, but not so 
much at home as abroad. They may 
say with the German poet,— 

Behold my soul's inheritance—how spa- 
My'tonoment is boundless Earth, my feld 
my boundless Time.” acon 
I am one of Britannia’s younger sons, 
but I must tell you I do not envy 
Irenzeus, or any other of my elder 

brothers. 

Hyrerzotus. So am I one of Bri- 
tannia’s younger sons—waiting for a 
commission. It is the aristocracy who 
keep me out of it. 

TLEPOLEMUs, It is not the aris- 
tocracy; it is the abominable mer- 
cantile spirit which buys and _ sells 
commissions as if they were ticketed 
lots, with a sort of political simony. 
Commissions ought to be given to 
merit, and won by valour—not bought 
like a yard of calico. Gentlemen 
ought to go and serve in the ranks, 
and the ranks ought to be made 
honourable. But the aristocracy are 
not in fault here; it is the spirit of 
commerce which is in fault, degrading 
soldiers into hirelings, and dishonour- 
ing military service in general. Under 
the present system, I know of few 
more unsatisfactory sights than that 
of a poor boy waiting for a commis- 
sion. His mind is running to seed, 
and he spends time which ought to be 
spent in a conscientious preparation 
for a noble calling, in aimless dissipa- 
tion and the idleness for which some 
one finds work. Even so does the 
spirit of commerce enter into the most 
sacred relations of life and degrade 
them. No wonder that commissions 
are bought and sold, where almost 
every social offence, excepting mur- 
der, may be condoned for money. 
Meet Mr. Bull in the street, and kick 
him; a five-pound note: makes all 
straight. Make a conquest of Mrs. 
Bull, and carry her across to Bon- 
logne; a cheque for a thousand makes 
all straight. Break Miss Bull’s heart; 
she lives to bring her-action, and her 
affections are valued ata‘more mode- 
rate figure... [f a: nation willbmake 2 
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plaything of wars, and consider mili- 
tary commissions as toys, and the 
Horse-Guards as a toy-shop, we must 
not blame the aristocracy for dealing 
there when they have the means; 
but we must blame the spirit of the 
nation which treats with such levity 
some of its most solemn duties. 

Hyrerzotvs. I said a little while 
ago, that when you had explained what 
you meant by possession of the land, 

had an objection or two to bring 
against your theory of an aristocracy. 
It seems to me that it makes no differ- 
ence whether a man farms or mines, 
whether he makes wheat or buttons, 
as far as his political dignity is con- 
cerned. What is the farmer but a 
manufacturer of food? What is a col- 
lier but an underground farmer? It 
is only the difference between_hori- 
zontal and perpendicular, between 
tilling the surface of the earth and 
tilling its interior. 

Tierotemus. Which sort of culti- 
vation does your fair person like best 
—that of the artist who cuts your 
hair, of the other artist who cuts your 
coat, of the still rarer artist who 
imagines you a French dinner, or such 
sort of cultivation as a surgeon might 
make with a dissecting-knife among 

our viscera? The farmer tills the 

d, and the land pays him; but he 
gives more than he receives, and the 
land is all the better for his tilling. 
The manufacturer, who may be in- 
eluded with the miner, bores and 
spoils the earth like a mole, and 
ought, if he gets his deserts, to be 
treated as moles are treated. He 
takes all out of the earth, and puts 
nothing in. He is all for himself, for 
what is to become of his posterit 
when the coal-fields are exhausted, 
as they of course must be in time? 

Hyrerzoius. Why, then, the agri- 
cultural classes will have it all their 
own way. 

Tierotemus. And the land will 
revert to its proper owners, or some 
of their class, as the Jewish lands re- 
verted at the year of jubilee. By the 
way, you take very little account of 
the provisions made in the Mosaic 
dispensation for preventing the aliena- 
tion of land. 

Hyrerzotvus. We are not living 
ander the Mosaic law. 

Tierotemus. But under a law 
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which at least should be more humane. 
What would your high farmer say to 
leaving a few grapes for the thirsty 
wayfarer, a few stray wheat-cars for 
the hungry gleaner; to leaving the 
working ox unmuzzled? “Slovenl 

farming,” they would say; but suc 

precepts were given by the Highest 
Wisdom, though easily set aside, no 
doubt, by men who would style them- 
selves manufacturers of food, as being 
farmers. 

HyPERBOLUs, 
farmers ? 

TLEPOLEMus. Nothing else, if they 
manufacture seed, seed-leaves, flowers 
and fruit. Ihave learned out of some 
very old book, when a child, that 
these things were not made by men 
atall. It is an atheistic term. Man 
may make with his hands razors, 
reaping-hooks, calicoes, even steam- 
engines; but more delicate manipula- 
tion than his is wanted for the manu- 
facture of food. The farmer is not a 
manufacturer, and never will be if he 
is true to himself. He has too much 
respect for nature. He helps nature, 
and nature helps him; the other man 
is, as far as he can, destroying her 
inside and disfiguring her outside. 
One spends the interest which nature 
yields; the other eats into her capi- 
tal, killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. I esteem the farmer the 
nobler, and for many reasons I think 
that the country belongs to him more 
than to the other. 

Hyrersotvus. You would not, then, 
have a bureaucracy, but a boorocracy ; 
you would make Roger Chawbacon a 

ing. Roger Chawbacon, when a boy, 
was once asked what he would do if he 
were a king. “Swing on a gate and 
eat fat bacon all day,” was his intel- 
ligent reply, in the provincial dialect. 

TLEPOLEMUs. If the landed are 
mere boors in these times, they must 
take the consequences, and let political 
power go into shrewder hands. There 
are two antidotes to that rusticity 
which is apt to grow on all classes, whe- 
ther high or low, that are purely agri- 
cultural; and these are, the drilling- 
ground and the school—military 
organisation and intellectual culture. 
If the country would hold up its head 
and broad shoulders above the town, it 
must attend to this. Above all must 
the nobility be the precursors of civi- 


And what else are 
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lisation, as many of them are. They 
must store their minds with know- 
ledge in boyhood and youth, or they 
will be left in the wake of an advanc- 
ing age. As for those manly amuse- 
ments so decried by the utilitarian 
pene tang, shooting, and the 
ike—they must keep them up, not 
only for their health and pleasure, but 
as a duty; because of all preparations 
for soldiering they are perhaps the 
best, for they demand the exercise, in 
a greater or less degree, of all military 
qualities. And with due respect for 
the preservation of game, they must 
not be too hard even on the poor 
poachers ; and they might fitly punish 
these uncovenanted sportsmen for 
their irregularities by forming them 
into Bashi-Bazouks, or irregular 
cavalry, whose work should be some- 
what harder than that of the rest. 
Many a spirited youth has turned 
poacher from the mere ennui of rustic 
society as at present constituted. I 
have answered you. But why are 
you waiting, not preparing, for a com- 
mission ? 

Hyrersotvus. I know I am very 
idle, but I hope to work up some 
interest, and then I shall set to work 
in earnest when I see the commission 
is to be had. 

Tierotemus. As if a soldier could 
be made in aday. If it takes two years 
to make a good soldier, it takes four to 
make a good officer, fighting being the 
smallest part of his duties. But the 
levity with which the aristocracy, and 
those classes who take their cue from 
them, regard the preparation for the 
army, is not to be charged on them so 
much as on a nation which considers 
war only fit for the ornamental part of 
the population, and by no means an 
earnest business like that of the clergy- 
man or the magistrate. Here is the 
root of the whole evil. I do not ex- 
eulpate the aristocracy in this sad 
Crimean business, but they did their 

t of the work well—they did at 
east the fighting well; where they 
failed was, seemingly, in entertaining 
the same contempt for war as a busi- 
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ness which our men of business have 
always entertained. It is the Peace 
party, as has been truly observed 
many times of late, who have done it 
all, directly or indirectly; their prin- 
ciples have more or less contaminated 
society, even that part of it which 
professed no sympathy with them. 


It was the party who repealed the, 


Corn Laws to make bread cheap, who 
sent out soldiers and then starved 
them, for the sake of clinging to a 
ready-money principle in war; remind- 
ing one of the economical gentleman 
who tried to make his horse live with- 
out hay and oats, and then was ex- 
ceedingly provoked at his dying when 
he was just beginning to learn the way. 

IreEnzvs. I have finished my cigar 
some time ago; you have thrown 
i away in the heat of discussion. 
Iyperbolus still keeps his pipe alight, 
and is fallen into a brown study, as if 
to make it appear that his interior is 
as profound, while his exterior isas 
showy, as that deep Dresden bowl. 
Excuse my summing up, for I suppose 
you have constituted me judge. Our 
aristocracy have been to blame lately, 
though not so much as the Times 
would have it. But they have been 
to blame, through the desertion of 
their ancestral principles; at least, 
this seems to be the drift of Tlepole- 
mus’s argument: and we poor men of 
peace—for I am still not anti-pacific, 
though I have left the Society—must 
bear the blame on our broad backs. 

TLEPOLEMvs. In fact, it is not the 
cold shade of our genealogical tree 
that has stunted and blighted our army ; 
it is the cold shade of the upas of 
commerce—yet best symbolised not 
by a tree, but by a ghastly Manches- 
ter chimney, vomiting nitric acid, 
muriatic acid, and a thousand putrid 
abominations, shutting out the sun- 
beams from the face of once fair 
Britain with its o’ershadowing smoke, 
and making the earth, where grass 
and wild-flowers grew in the memory 
of our fathers, into a blackened and 
blasted wilderness, like the sites of 
the cities of the plain. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN.—~PART VI. 


CHAPTER XVII. (continued) —PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE. 


Ir was rumoured and expected for 
some days afterwards, that the French 
would make another effort to take the 
hill. The Russians placed riflemen 
behind the work they had thrown up, 
and in a small enclosure of loose 
stones near it, who exchanged a brisk 
fire with the French tirailleurs in the 
advanced trench, but without much 
damage to either side. The attack 
was not renewed by the French, and 
the enemy proceeded to complete the 
work unmolested. The French, how- 
ever, sallied from their lines on two 
or three successive nights upon the 
rifle-pits occupied by the Russians 
towards Inkermann, and on one occa- 
sion drove out the occupants of the 

its and repulsed the troops support- 

ing them ; but neglecting to destroy or 
occupy the pits themselves, the Rus- 
sians returned to them when the 
French withdrew. 

At the beginning of March the 
winter seemed to have departed, leav- 
ing only a few cold days lingering in 
scattered order, in its rear. The 
health of the troops was steadily im- 
proving; they were in comparative 
comfort, and their labours were light- 
ened. New batteries, admirably con- 
structed, were in course of comple- 
tion, far in advance of those used in 
the first attack, and connected with 
them by long lines of trenches. Guns 
for arming them were in our siege 
depots, those damaged by the long- 
continued fire were replaced by others, 
and we had lent a number to the 
French. Inkermann was not only 
defended against a second assault 
like that of the 5th of November, but 
was now the most eOney. intrenched 
point of our position. Finally, the 
supply of ammunition necessary for 
reopening a general and sustained 
cannonade was being fast accumulat- 
ed, while the fire of the enemy, who 
but lately had returned ten shots for 
one, was materially slackened. 

A Russian steamer, armed with 
two heavy guns, had for a long time 
been anchored near the head of the 
harbour, at a point from whence she 


could fire towards Inkermann, and 
had frequently annoyed our working 
parties there. On the night of the 
6th, the embrasures of three guns in 
our battery facing Inkermann Lights, 
1800 yards from the ship, were un- 
masked, and shot heated. At day- 
break the guns opened; the first 
shot passed over the vessel, and did 
not attract the notice of the sentry 
who was pacing the deck—the second 
struck. the water near, when he 
jumped on the paddle-box and alarm- 
ed the crew. Seven or eight shot 
struck her, and damaged her machin- 
ery so much that, though the steam 
was got up, the paddles did not re- 
volve, and she was warped round into 
the shelter of a neighbouring point. 
Her crew immediately left her, and 
she was careened over for repair. A 
deserter told us that three men were 
killed and three wounded on board. 

On the 9th a telegraphic despatch 
was received at the British head- 
quarters, stating that the Emperor of 
Russia had died on the 2d, with 
the words appended, “This may be 
relied on as authentic.” The news 
spread rapidly through the camp, 
and, notwithstanding its surprising 
nature, it was at once believed. Next 
day the French General received a 
despatch to the same effect from a 
different source. 

By the construction of the lines 
and batteries at Inkermann the Allies 
had to a great extent effected the ob- 


-ject of enclosing the defensive works 


south of the Great Harbour. In 
front of the Round Tower (called by 
the Russians Malakoff), and to the 
right of our right aftack, was a hill 
of the form of a truncated cone, 
nearly as elevated as that on which 
the Round Tower stands, known by 
us as Gordon’s Hill, and by the 
French as the Mammelon. It had 
been intended that the French should 
obtain possession of this hill 
under cover of a cross-fire, from 
our right attack and the left Inker- 
mann batteries, upon the ground be- 
hind it; and that works should be 
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constructed on it, which, at about five 
hundred yards, would bear on the 
works of Malakoff and the Redan. 
This design was anticipated by the 
enemy, who, on the morning of the 
11th, were found to have seized on the 
hill during the night, and ecommeneed 
a battery there. A fire of shells from 
our right attack drove their working 
parties out, and prevented them from 
making much progress by day; but 
though the fire was continued at night, 
its effect was too uncertain to prevent 
the enemy from working there during 
the darkness. 

At seven o’clock on the evening of 
the 14th, Captain Craigie, R. E., was 
returning up a ravine from the trenches 
with a party of sappers, and was 
already at a great distance, when a 
stray missile came through the air 
towards them. He remarked, “here 
comes a shell,” and at the moment it 
burst above them. All put up their 
arms to shield their heads from falling 
splinters; when they looked round, 
Craigie was lying dead,—a piece of 
the shell had gone through his side 
into his heart. The sappers bore him 
to his tent, many of them strongly 
affected, for he was a great favourite 
with his men. ; 

In the middle of March the French 
connected their lines at Inkermann 
with those of our right attack by 
parallels, the advanced one passing in 
front of the Mammelon at less than 
five hundred yards from it; thus ren- 
dering the line of intrenchment con- 
tinuous (except where the great ravine 
interrupted it) from the battery oppo- 
site Inkermann Lights, on our extreme 
right, to the French works on the left, 
which enclose the salients defending 
the town. Facing the advanced par- 
allel between it and the Mammelon 
was a row of Russian rifle-pits, dis- 
tant from the French less than a hun- 
dred yards, which caused great annoy- 
ance to the guards of the trench. At 
the request of our allies, a 24-pounder 
in our right attack was directed on the 
pits, and the second shot piercing a 
small work erected to shelter several 
riflemen, called by the French a 

abionade, its occupants, to the num- 
oe of eight, ran away, escaping unin- 
jured through the fire of musketry 
poured on them from the French par- 
allel; but they came back in the night. 
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Next day I was in a new mortar-bat- 
tery we had erected in front of the 
light division, watching the practice 
from our right attack against the 
Mammelon, when the colonel of the 
5th regiment of French infantry, 
leaving his horse in the battery, walked 
down. to the trenches, not by the 
ordinary path of the ravine, which 
affords shelter all the way, but over 
the hill; as he approached the lines 
he was shot dead by a rifleman from 
the pits. On the night of the 17th, 
about nine o'clock, it being very dark, 
a furious fire of musketry was opened 
from -the French lines, and for up- 
wards of an hour incessant volleys 
showed several thousand men to 
engaged. The whole camp was on 
the alert, and the staff-officers de- 
spatched from the French and English 
headquarters to ascertain the cause, 
brought word that it was a renewed 
attack by the French on the Russian 
rifle-pits; and in the morning we 
heard that the French had taken them— 
nevertheless, at daylight the Russian 
sharpshooters were at their old post. 
The French were said to have lost 
upwards of a hundred men, and next 
night they bombarded the town from 
eight o’clock till midnight, inflicting 
great loss on the garrison, according 
to the report of a deserter. 

On the 19th, a deserter brought 
intelligence that Menschikoff was 
dead. Next day another corrobo- 
rated the intelligence, and added that 
Admiral. Istamin had been killed in 
the Mammelon by a shell. He also 
told us that the Russian batteries had 
been forbidden to fire, and, in fact, 
they did not fire for two days. 

On the 20th, Sir John Burgoyne, 
who had hitherto been charged with 
the chief conduct of the siege-works, 
left the army, for the purpose of re- 
suming his duties in England as In- 
spector-general of Fortifications. His 
successor, General Jones, had arrived 
some time before. On this day we 
received the English papers up to the 
5th, containing the original despatches 
announcing the Czar’s death, the re- 
marks thereon in Parliament, and the 
leading articles speculating on the 
new aspect which the war and the 
pending negotiations might assume 
when so important an actor had been 
suddenly removed. 
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CHAP, XIX.—THE BURIAL TRUCE. 


The advanced trenches of our right 
attack met the advanced parallel of 
the French in front of the Mamme- 
lon in the ravine, which at this 
point is broken by the numerous small 
quarries, or rather commencements of 
quarries. The ravine, passing on 
through the intrenchment, sweeps 
round to the left between our attacks 
and Malakoff, and runs into the great 
ravine of Sebastopol. 

A night-attack in great force was 
made by the Russians on the 22d, 
caused, as was afterwards reported, 
by the return of the Grand-duke 
Michael to the fortress. The princi- 
pal body of the assailants advanced 
up the ravine aforesaid, and along the 
ground in front of the Mammelon, 
oceupied during the day by their 
riflemen, while others, crossing the 
ravine, entered the advanced trenches 
of our right and left attacks. An 
Albanian, who had frequently headed 
sorties from the garrison, led the ene- 
my assailing our right. The night 
was extremely dark, with a strong 
southerly wind hlowing towards the 
enemy, and assisting to conceal their 
approach. Leaping into the trench, 
they were at first taken for French- 
men, and greeted as such; but the 
nearest man of ours being bayoneted, 
the working party occupying the 
trench perceived their error, and, 
seizing their arms, at once met the 
assailants. The Greek leader of the 
Russians shot Captain Browne, of the 
7th Fusiliers, with his pistol, and was 
immediately killed himself. Captain 
Vicars, 97th, forming his men, called 
on them to charge, and they leaped 
over the parapet, drove back the 
enemy, and pursued them down the 
slope, where Vicars fell mortal 
wounded. The Russians took wit. 
them our men’s intrenching tools and 
fifteen prisoners, among whom were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, 34th, and 
Captain Montague, R. E. The latter 
was captured on onr left attack, 
where also the enemy was repelled at 
once. Major Gordon, R. E., who had 
been charged throughout the siege 
with the conduct of the right attack, 
and who was always conspicuously 
careless in exposing himself to fire, 
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received, while standing on the outside 
of the trench, two bullets, one in his 
hand, the other in his arm. 

Meantime the attack on the French 
had been, after an obstinate resistance 
from a party of Zouaves, partially 
successful, and the guards of the 
trenches were driven out of the ad- 
vanced parallels into one of the boy- 
aux communicating with it, while the 
enemy occupied, and began to destroy, 
an advanced boyau which the French 
were pushing towards the most trou- 
blesome rifle-pits, as well as a part of 
the parapet of the parallel. The 
struggle, in which several thousand 
men were engaged on each side, was 
very close and desperate. Eventually 
the Russians retired, leaving a great 
number of dead, and having inflicted 
severe loss on their opponents, whose 
killed and wounded were reported to 
amount to four hundred and fifty. 

A truce was agreed on for the pur 
pose of burying the dead, to com- 
mence at half an hour after noon on 
the 24th. At that time a number of 
officers had collected at different points 
commanding a view of the Russian 
works, awaiting the concerted signal 
of the pause in hostilities. At noon 
the firing had almost ceased, and, at 
the appointed hour, a white flag was 
elevated over the Mammelon, while 
one appeared simultaneously in each 
of the French and English works, 
when those who had been watching 
for it at once streamed down the hill 
to the scene of contest. The spectacle 
that followed was one of the strangest 
that had occurred during the cam- 


palgn. : 

hile we went down the slope to 
the ravine, the French burial-parties 
advanced from their: trenches, and 
hundreds of Russians came out from 
behind the Mammelon, and approach- 
ed our works, some of them leating 
stretchers. Passing through the in- 
terval in our rearmost intrenchment 
where it crosses the ravine, we first 
saw a small heap of bodies, six Rus- 
sians and two Frenchmen, lying on the 
side of the hill, having probably fallen 
within the French lines, and been 
collected there during the precedin 

night. At the point where the ad- 
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vanced trench meets ours, the ravine 
is, as I have before said, very rugged 
and broken, and those who had rid- 
den down left their horses there. The 
first object I saw there was the body 
of the Albanian leader, who had fal- 
len in our trenches, borne by four of 
our men on a stretcher to the outside of 
the parapet, where it was received by 
Russian soldiers. It had been parti- 
ally stript, and covered again with his 
white kilt and other drapery, leaving 
his feet bare, as also his breast, on 
which, as on Count Lara’s, appeared 
the scars of several old wounds, In 
a deep gully, below the verge of our 
slope of the hill, lay a Russian on his 
back. He had been wounded in the 
neck, and had Jain there since the 
night before last, suffering and alone, 
on a bed of loose stones, with his 
head, which he had pillowed on his 
forage-cap, lower than his body. 
Judging from his aspect, his case was 
by no means desperate. His com- 
rades, at the call of our men, who dis- 
covered him, flocked round and car- 
ried him off. I crossed the broken 
——_ which was sprinkled with 
ead, to the opposite side of the ra- 
vine, in front of the French parallel, 
where a crowd of Russian and French 
officers and soldiers were intermixed, 
with a good many English officers as 
spectators. The French had drawn 
all the Russian bodies outside their 
lines, where they were collected in one 
heap, in a spot between the French 
trenches and the Russian rifle-pits. 
Some of these latter were semieircu- 
lar trenches, five or six yards in ex- 
tent, with the carth thrown up in 
front, surmounted by a row of sand- 
bags, and capable of holding nine or 
ten men ;—some of them small screens 
of stone, or of acouple of gabions fill- 
ed with earth, behind which a single 
rifleman was hid. The nearest French 
and Russian sharpshooters were about 
seventy yards asunder. The French 
seemed to think it necessary to guard 
against surprise or breach of faith on 
the part of the Russians, and kept 
their trenches strongly manned, while 
armed parties were drawn up out- 
side. 

The Russian officers not employed in 
the burial duty, mixed with the French, 
chatting, and exchanging cigars. 
The soldiers of the enemy looked dirty . 
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and shabby, but healthy and well fed. 
Most of them were of larger frame than 
the French, while the English sur- 
passed both in size and stature; the 
countenances of the Russians, short 
and broad, with thick projecting lips, 
pug-noses, and small eyes, betokened 
alow order of intellect, cunning and 
obstinate. Many, both officers and 
men, wore orders and medals. Between 
these groups passed and repassed the 
burial-parties, lifting each grim gory 
figure from its face or back, placing it 
on a stretcher, and bearing it, with the 
dead legs swinging and dragging, and 
the arms vibrating stiffly to the steps 
of the bearers, to be added to the 
dreadful assembly. Not one of those 
looking on could feel secufe that in 
the next twenty-four hours he would 
not be as one of these. About half-way 
between the Mammelon and the French 
lines was a large rifle-pit like a-small 
field work, and near this lay another 
heap of bodies, probably collected b 
the Russians during the night. Behind, 
at 450 yards distant from us, rose the 
Mammelon, its battery surmounted by 
the white flag, and the parapet lined 
with spectators. Next, on the left, as 
we looked, separated by a level space 
of 500 yards across, stood the Malakoff 
hill, with its ruined tower, surrounded 
by earthen batteries ; and to our left of 
that, between it and the Redan, ap- 
peared the best built portion of the 
city, jutting out into the harbour. 
These were seen so close that the 
main features of the streets and build- 
ings were distinguishable—large bar- 
racks and other public buildings, with 
their long regular rows of windows, 
arched or square; the green cupola of 
a large church; and, on a high point, 
amidst well built houses, a handsome 
edifice surrounded by a colonnade like a 
Greek temple. In front of the large 
barrack was a dark line, seen through 
a glass to be a body of troops, and the 
telescope also revealed people walking 
about the streets, the arrangement of 
the gardens, and the effect of our fire 
upon the town, the roofs of the houses 
being broken through, and the walls 
thickly dotted with marks of shot. The 
masts of the inner line of ships sunk 
across the large harbour were plainly 
visible—one or two small boats were 
sailing about inside the obstacle. 
Crossing the ravine to the front of 
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our right attack, I found the Russian 
dead, to the number (as one of the 
men employed in conveying them told 
me) of about forty, already removed. 
Altogether, judging from those who 
had fallen in our lines, and the 
bodies I had seen in front of the 
French, the Russians must have had 
four hundred killed in this attack. As 
soon as the bodies wore all conveyed 
within the Russian line of rifle-pits, 
cordons of sentries were drawn across 
the space between; nevertheless se- 
veral Russian soldiers remained for 
some time amongst our men, who 
seemed to regard them with a sort 
of good-humoured patronage, calling 
them “ Rooskies,” and _ presenting 
them with pipes and tobacco. One 
of them, who, besides tobacco, got a 
brass tobacco-box, absolutely grinned 
with delight. From this point of view 
(the ground in front of the advanced 
batteries of our right attack) the whole 
lain undulated in every direction into 
luffs and knolls; everywhere it was 
bare and covered with short grass, plen- 
tifully dotted with grey stones. In front 
was the Redan, and nearer to us a line 
of screens, of grey stone, like rude sen- 
try-boxes, each holding a rifleman. 
According to arrangement, the white 
flag was to be kept flying in our bat- 
teries till that in the Mammelon was 
lowered. Ata quarter past three, the 
bodies being all removed, and the 
Russians having withdrawn within 
their defences, it disappeared, and pre- 
sently the puffs from the Russian rifle- 
pits and French lines showed that the 
aetag lately crowded with soldiers of 
oth armies working in unison was 
again the scene of strife. A gun and 
mortar from Gordon’s battery threw 
shells into the work on the Mam- 
melon; the nearest French battery at 
Inkermann did the same ; the guns on 
the Mammelon, opposed to the latter, 
replied; the Malakoff guns fired on 
the French lines and on our right 
battery ; and two nine-pounders in our 
right advanced work sent their shot 
bounding among the Russian rifie-pits. 
In the night the Russians connected 
the pits by a trench, which they ex- 
tended to the verge of the ravine. 
Thus an intrenched line was formed 
and occupied within eighty yards of 
the French, supported by, while it 
covered, the Mammelon. 
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During March, . the railway. ad- 
vanced steadily towards the heights. 
Since Admiral Boxer had taken charge 
of the port of Balaklava, convenient 
wharves had been built on both sides 
of the harbour. On the side opposite 
the town, at the Diamond Wharf, great 
quantities of stores were landed; a 
branch of the railway ran to the wharf 
on each side, where an artillery officer 
superintended the transmission of the 
guns and ammunition towards the 
camp.. About the middle of the month 
the railway had advanced three-quar- 
ters of a mile up the hill beyond Ka- 
dukoi, where an engine was set up, 
and trains began to run; and a week 
later all the powder landed at Bala- 
klava was conveyed to a depot still 
nearer the camp. At the end of the 
month the rails reached the top of the 
plateau, and conveyed seventy tons of 
stores per day. An electric telegraph 
was also established at headquarters, 
communicating with Balaklava, with 
different parts of the camp, and with 
the right and left attacks. 

We had now been half-a-year be- 
fore Sebastopol. Coming in the mid- 
dle of autumn, we had seen the season 
fade while we expected to enter the 
city. At that time there had been no 
thought of wintering on the heights; 
our speculations were directed to the 
chances of occupying the place, or re- 
turning to Constantinople, and to our 
own possessions in the Mediterranean, 
to await the next campaign. Rumour 
had already named the divisions which 
were respectively to occupy Scutary, 
Corfu, and Malta. Then, unawares, 
came the dreary winter, and the daily 
struggle to maintain ourselves, amid 
snow, choked roads, filth, and death, 
The warm days of March had begun 
to dissipate the impressions of that 
time of misery, and it was now looked 
back on as a dismal dream filled with 
gloom, carcasses, and a nameless hor- 
ror. Our present prospects, though 
much brighter, were no less dubious. 
Negociations for peace were pending, 
while we were preparing for another 
attack with increased means, but with 
confidence diminished by former dis- 
appointment. A few days would see 
commenced, either the armistice as 
the preliminary of peace, or a bloody 
struggle with doubt beyond. Before 
our eyes was the great If, Sebastopol 
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—that once taken, we could venture 
to look forward either to a glorious 
return, or to a brilliant campaign. 
Though the English babife, and 
many in the army, were inclined to 
take a gloomy view of affairs, yet to 
the Russians they must have worn a 
far less promising aspect than to us. 
The great provoker and conductor of 
the war was gone—he who alone knew 
the intricaeies of Russian policy, and 
could set in motion the cumbrous 


machinery of his monarchy. There: 


was no great name now for the Rus- 
sian soldiers to invoke, no great repu- 
tation to look to for shelter. The 
garrison of Sebastopol had resisted 
thus far successfully, it is true, though 
their constancy had never been proved 
by an assault, and the north side was 
still open. But the force at Eupatoria 
was now increased to 45,000, with 
5000 cavalry, and might soon threaten 
their communications with Simferopol. 
Day and night our guns broke the 
silence, and our shot whistled among 
them; in the Malakoff and Mammelon 
alone they were said to lose a hun- 
dred men a day. Each day saw our 
works advancing, and they knew that 
we were accumulating the means for 
a second attack, which, successful or 
not, must cause them terrible loss. A 
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great part of their large fleef had been 
sunk ; a war steater, French or Eng- 
lish, watched the harbour incessantly ; 
and our vessels passed to and fro, at all 
hours, in full view of the place, bring- 
ing supplies, troops, and regular intelli- 
gence, from England and France. 

The remarkable event of the month 
was the death of the Czar. Happen- 
ing, as it did, beyond all calculation, 
it seemed at first to cut the Gordian 
knot which complicated the affairs of 
Europe. Everywhere it was felt that 
a great constraining power had ceased ; 
but the relief thus brought left some- 
thing for the imagination to_regret. 
In a dearth of great men he had 
risen tall and massive above the 
northern horizon, while in the cabinets 
of Europe his subtlety and force were 
felt and acknowledged; in his own 
vast dominions he commanded not 
merely unquestioning obedience, but 
universal veneration. With far more 
truth than the Grand Monarque he 
might have said, “D’etat c’est moi ;” he 
was indeed embodied Russia. The 
enormous power wielded by a single 
man was heightened by the mystery 
which surrounded it, and in the dis- 
solution of the cloud-capt fabric, this 
every day world lost something of 
romance. 


CHAPTER XX.—VIEW OF THE WORKS. 


The works of the besiegers, though 
extraordinarily diffuse and extensive, 
had now assumed the appearance of 
regular scientific attacks. The bat- 
teries, no longer isolated, nor con- 
fined to one line, were connected by 
parallels; and those in advance were 
approached by regularly constructed 
boyaux, or zigzag trenches. If the 
reader will accompany me to a com- 
manding point, I will endeavour to 
set before him a view of the siege 
operations. 

In front of the light division camp, 
near the Woronzoff road, is a building 
marked on the plans as the piquet- 
house. Down the slope beyond, and 
a little to the right of it, is a mortar 
battery, and a hundred yards beyond 
the battery is a small breastwork of 
stone, covered with earth from a ditch 
in front, and of sufficient thickness to 
resist a shot. A few spectators with 


telescopes were generally stationed 
here, watching the desultory fire of 
the opposing batteries; and from here 
a more compendious view of the siege 
could be obtained than from any other 
point. 

The town of Sebastopol is naturally 
the first object that attracts attention, 
in the view of which it occupies the 
left centre. First, in a basin of the 
slopes below you, appear three long 
white lines of building, nearly two 
miles and a-half distant, dotted with 
numerous windows regularly placed. 
The two nearest are a great barrack 
and dockyard, both on our side of the 
inner harbour, the third, separated 
from them by the inner harbour, the 
entrance of which is just visible, con- 
tains arched windows, and terminates 
in Fort Nicholas, a low, solid-look- 
ing round tower. The outer harbour 
rises blue and clear above the third 
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line of building to where the low north 
shore juts out, terminating in Fort Con- 
stanfine, a round tower of much larger 
eireumference than Fort Nicholas. 
The horizon of the now blue and 
bright-looking Euxine rises high into 
the picture above the landscape. To 
return to the town. Behind the great 
barrack rises a tall building with a 
turret surmounted by a lead-roofed 
dome and spire, and close by it a 
short column like a piece of the monu- 
ment, with a baleony round the top. 
Beyond, near the sea, in a garden, is 
another low white column. To the 
left is the town, built on a rounded 
eminence, half-way up the slope of 
which is a wall fencing a road which 
passes above the inner harbour. A 
large solid building faces the road; to 
the left of it are large gardens and 
well-built streets and houses. Con- 
spicuous among the latter is a white 
building covered with sharp white 
pinnacles. All the roofs and walls 
are clearly relieved against the sea. 
Again, as you turn to the left, sepa- 
rated by a dip in the ground, is an- 
other eminence, with houses of a 
meaner and more suburban descrip- 
tion. To the left, again, are earthen 
batteries surrounding the town, and 
parallel to these run the French lines, 
furrowing yellowly a greenish bar- 
ren-looking plain, which, in the dis- 
tance. seems more level than it is. In 
the light-blue water rising beyond are 
a few line-of-battle ships. In the 
middle distance, on our left, the first 
parallel of our left attack runs to- 
wards the French lines, from which 
it is separated by the great ravine. 
In the continuation of the parallel the 
right extremity of Chapman’s Battery 
is visible descending the side of a 
knoll, with its men, guns, and em- 
brasures dotting darkly the earth- 
coloured space of the interior. Be- 
hind*the guns—the ground for a short 
distance renders the enemy’s prac- 
tice against it more uncertain and 
difficult—and a little in rear, a green 
mound rises, which partially protects 
from the Russian fire those entering 
the battery from the camp. This 
may close the left of the picture, the 
foreground of which consists alto- 
gether of green descending slopes 
sprinkled with stones. 

Next, in the middle distance to- 
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wards the right, is our right attack 
(right and left attack are the names 
given to our two sets of batteries and 
trenches divided by the ravine, the 
one superintended by Major Gordon, 
the other by Major Chapman), where 
Gordon’s battery is seen traversing 
the crest of a green knoll, and termi- 
nating in a long trench descending 
out of sight into a ravine in the 
middle of the picture, where it joins 
the French lines. The suburban por- 
tion of Sebastopol forms the back- 
ground to our right attack. To the 
right of it, having the best built por- 
tion of the city for a back-ground, is 
seen a long line of embrasures in an 
earthen parapet, seemingly forming 
part of our own advanced works, but 
in reality separated from them by a 
hollow five hundred yards across. 
This is the Redan, one of the formi- 
dable Russian outworks. Then, on 
the right comes the green basin 
through which the harbour and the 
three long lines of buildings are visi- 
ble. To the right of those buildings, 
and intersected half-way by the rise 
of the ground, is the square tower 
called Fort Paul, terminating the 
mole which juts out on the side of 
the inner harbour opposite Fort Ni- 
cholas. A low battery follows the 
ascent of the slope which forms one 
side of the Malakoff hill—a prominent 
object, constituting, with the Mam- 
melon on its right, the centre of the 
view. The ruined tower of the Mala- 
koff, half of which is pulled down, 
contains two large apertures; around 
stretches an earthen parapet piereed 
with embrasures, and surrounded on 
the slope outside with a dark line of 
abattis, or obstacles made of felled 
trees and. pointed stakes. Between 
the spectator and the Malakoff can 
be traced the winding course of the 
ravine, which, after separating our 
lines from those of the French in front 
of the Mammelon, turns to the left 
towards the inner harbour. In the 
dip between the Malakcff and Mam- 
melon the masts of two large ships, 
lying in the great harbour, are seen. 
The Mammelon is a low hill flattened 
at the top, crowned, like the Mala- 
uukoff, with batteries, but having the 
embrasures wider apart. Its slopes, 
sweeping towards the spectator, are 
dotted with the screens of stone be- 
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hindwhich the Ruisian riflemen are 
posted, and are crossed by the ad- 
vanced French parallel, lined with 
tirailleurs. The puffs of smoke be- 
tween the antagonists are frequent. 
To the right of the Mammelon the 
ground falls, disclosing a peep of the. 
upper end of the harbour, then it 
rises again to two consecutive hills a 
mile from the spectator, each crowned 
with a yellow line of earth forming a 
battery ; that on the right is the hill 
where the struggle took place between 
the French and Russians on the 22d 
February. Again, to the right, is the 
top of a French battery in front of 
Inkermann. It is somewhat indis- 
tinct, as a descending green slope in- 
tervenes, but the smoke of a gun 
reveals it, and the shell bursts over 
the Mammelon, while the rush of its 
course is still reaching the ear. The 
Mammelon replies ; a gun and mor- 
tar in our right attack drop their 
shells into the work; the Malakoff 
supports its companion by a couple 
of shells, which graze the crest of our 
- parapet, and knocking up little clouds 
of dust as they go, burst far up the 
hill-side. A mortar near the Mala- 
koff pitches a shell into the parapet 
of our advanced parallel ; it rolls over 
and explodes; a commotion is visible 
through the glass, and presently two 
wounded men are borne past to the 
camp—one struck in the check, the 
ether having his leg shattered. Pre- 
sently a tremendous explosion close 
behind makes an unprepared specta- 
tor start; another follows—the two 
13-inch mortars have been _ fired. 
With a rush like a whirlwind the two 
great shells are hurled up into the sky, 
growing small as cricket-balls, and 
audible when no longer seen. As the 
sound ceases, two clouds of dust rise 
in the Malakoff—the shells have stopt 
there: another moment, and two 
columns of smoke rise and are slowly 
dispersed—both shells have burst in 
the work. ‘ 

Turning to the right, so as to com- 
plete the half circle, you see on the 
next hill the Victoria Redoubt, made 
and held by the French, with an in- 
dented line of trench in front of it. 

Up to the right centre of the view 
the sea forms the horizon, but between 
the Mammelon and the new Russian 
battery on the hill, the country north of 
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the Belbec and Katcha rivers, jutting 
out into capes, takes up the line of the 
horizon, and coutinues it nearly on the 
sea-level. 

The land north of the harbour, 
forming the distance of two-thirds of 
the picture, is intersected in every di- 
rection by roads. T'o reveal the details 
the aid of a telescope is required.’ Be- 
ginning at Fort Constantine, the line 
of the land is broken for some distance 
by earthen forts, which are marked on 
the plans, Sievernaia being the most 
extensive. In the dip between the 
Malakoff and Mammelon appears a 
low hill over the harbour, surmounted 
by a field-work encompassed by roads. 
Not far from this is a vast burying- 
ground, containing apparently thou- 
sands of graves. To the right of the 
Mammelon, on the cliff above the 
harbour, are rows of buildings like 
barracks, with a camp for six batta- 
lions behind. Inland, the plains and 
hills grow bare and wiid, and are tra- 
versed by the Simferopol road, along 
which may be seen advancing to the 
town a large convoy of waggons es- 
corted by troops. All along the edge 
of the clitf which borders the harbour, 
and the marsh at the head of it, parties 
of Russians may be seen working at 
batteries and entrenchments. 

Having thus taken a general view, 
let us enter the works themselves. 
The ravine on the right of the mortar- 
battery is close, though unseen, and a 
few minutes’ walk conducts to it. Here, 
on both sides, are rows of graves, on 
one of which two or three men are 
now employed with pickaxe and shovel. 
Passing these, the ravine (the same in 
which Captain Craigie was killed) 
winds, deepening as it goes, between 
its green banks sprinkled with frag- 
ments of gray rock. Presently you 
meet a party of Frenchmen bearing a 
covered form onastretcher. You stop 
one to ask if it is a wounded man? 
“ Monsieur, il est mort”—he has been 
killed by a splinter in the parallel. 
The next turn shows the right bank 
of the ravine ahead, covered with the 
recumbent forms of French soldiers, 
forming a strong picket, ready, if ne- 
cessary, to reinforce those in the 
trenches. Near these the end of our 
first parallel meets the ravine, and you 
enter it, casting first a glance to the 
right, where, high above. a glimpse of 
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the Malakoff, with its guns, a mile off, 
is disclosed. 

All the trenches are nearly of the 
same description—two or three yards 
wide and two or three feet deep, with 
the earth thrown up to form a parapet 
towards the enemy. Sometimes the 
soil is clayey, but oftener bedded with 
stone, through which the workmen 
have painfully scooped a cover. After 
walking some hundred yards, you find 
two guns stationed on their platforms 
in the trench which, widened here, and 
its parapet heightened and strength- 
ened with gabions and sandbags, be- 
comes a battery. Piles of shot are 
close to the guns, and a thick mass of 
earth crossing the trench contains the 
magazine. Through the embrasures 
or openings in the parapet, which the 
guns fire from, the Mammelon is visi- 
ble, and these are the guns which you 
just _now saw firing on it. Next, you 
come to a mortar-battery, where the 
parapet is very solid, and so high that 
the enemy’s work is not visible to 
those working the pieces, which are 
directed by two iron rods, called 
pickets, stuck upright in the parapet, 
in front of the mortar. These being 
placed one before the other so that they 
form but one object when the eye is 
directed from behind them on the 
work, they are so left; a white line is 
made down the exact middle of the 
mortar, by a chalked cord stretched 
and rapped along it ; and an artillery- 
man standing behind the mortar, hold- 
ing before his eye a string with a 
plummet attached, causes the mortar 
to be shifted till the string coincides 
with both pickets, and with the white 
line .on the mortar, which is then cor- 
rectly aimed without the necessity of 
seeing the object. 

Then come more guns, separated by 
traverses or masses of earth faced with 
gabions or sandbags: the presence of 
these generally shows that the battery 
or trench containing them is in the 
path of the enemy’s shot, to the course 
of which they form obstacles. The 
embrasures here look on the Malakoff. 
As you regard it, a cloud of smoke is 
puffed from one of its embrasures— 
the report is followed by a rushing 
noise, and a shell, dashing over the 
parapet near you, buries itself in the 
ground a few yards behind the battery. 
All in its neighbourhood stoop to avoid 
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the splinters ; after a moment it bursts 
in a cloud of earth and smoke, and 
the splinters whirr and jar around. 
Plenty of pieces of shells—some new, 
some rusted—are lying about, and the 
ground is channelled with the graze of 
shot. Here and there you see one of 
our own guns half buried in the soil— 
it has either burst, or been struck by 
the enemy’s shot, and rendered un- 
serviceable. 

’ A trench, branching from the first 
parallel, leads towards the second. 
This approach, or rather series of 
approaches, is of zigzag form, the 
branches in one direction having the 
parapet on the right, the others on the 
left. ‘Traverses are frequent here, and 
the necessity for them is shown by the 
occasional singing of a bullet, and the 
marks where round shot have grazed 
parallel to the trench, and close to it. 
There are no batteries in these trenches, 
as they leok obliquely on the enemy’s 
works; but in a trench thrown out 
from one of them a mortar-battery is 
placed. Further on are the two field- 
guns looking on the rifle-pits in front 
of the Mammelon. 

Turning to the left, up a steep 
trench where the parapet is higher, 
you have to walk cireumspectly to 
avoid treading on the sleeping sol- 
diers who guard the work, their arms 
loaded and with bayonets fixed, lean- 
ing against the parapet. This is the 
point where the Russians penetrated 
on the right of the 22d March; and 
on the left of it is the magazine into 
which the Albanian leader of the sortie 
discharged his pistol in a desperate 
attempt to blow it up the moment be- 
fore he was killed. Close to this is 
the battery, and the parallel beyond 
it is lined with soldiers, some of whom 
are pointing their rifles through sand- 
bag loop-holes at the enemy’s riflemen, 
whom, through these loopholes, you 
may discern behind their screens of 
stone; beyond them, five hundred 
yards off, rises the Redan, a dark line 
of earth broken by embrasures, where 
the guns are visible. The complain- 
ing sound of the bullets is frequent 
here, and follows you at intervals 
along the zigzags by which you re- 
turn to the first parallel of the right 
attack, which terminates in the ravine 
where the Woronzoff road lies. 

Crossing this ravine, you gain the 
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parallel of the left attack, which leads 
into Chapman’s Battery. This is 
similar to the other, but more sub- 
stantial, owing to the soil being easier 
to work in. From its embrasures you 
see the Redan, and a range of batte- 
ries extending from it, near which are 
numbers of small white hovels. Lower 
down the slope is the Russian Barrack 
Battery, some of whose guns bear on 
us, some on the French across the 
ravine. The buildings of the eity are 
seen to great advantage from here. 
On the opposite side of the ravine 
stanc3 the Flagstaff Battery, or Bas- 
tion du Mat, protecting the town— 
and, close in front of it, the advanced 
French parallel. At intervals, lower 
down towards the water, are posted 
other batteries, the chief being that 
known as the Garden Battery—part 
of which, as well as some guns of the 
Flagstaff, looks on our left attack. 
The first parallel of the left attack 
terminates in the great ravine, and 
advancing along the rocky ledge of it 
for two hundred yards, you reach 
another parallel, from which branch 
off approaches leading to the advanced 
works. Passing along these, you fre- 
quently see yourself under the guns of 
the Flagstaff Battery, but it is not 
worth its while to fire at individuals. 
At length our most advanced work is 
reached—a battery solid and compact, 
whose embrasures are as yet unopen- 
ed. In the trenches to the right and 
left the parapets are lined with our 
sharpshooters watching their oppor- 
tunity from the loopholes. Looking 
through one of these, you find yourself 
just above the end of the inner har- 
bour. Across the ravine below the 
Flagstaff Battery are riflemen, who 
fire, some on these trenches, and some 
on the advanced lines of the French. 
Returning to the end of the second 
parallel, you descend the high rocky 
precipice to the great ravine, which is 
here divided into two; the left, and 
shortest, would conduct you to our 
engineers’ camp near the third divi- 
sion; the windings of the other and 
more considerable, lead to a distant 
point on the plateau. Both lie deep 
and gloomy between their rocky sides, 
where layers of grey stone, hollowed 
by fissures and caves, support a grassy 
plain, whose green border peers over 
the verge. ‘The bottom of the ravine, 
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which resembles the dry bed of a river, 
is threaded by a broken pathway, 
where shot and shell, fired from ‘the 
Russian batteries on each side, lie, in 
extraordinary quantities, causing the 
smaller ravine, which forms the ordi- 
nary approach to our works, to be 
called the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

At the point of junction in the full 
width of the valley stand the ruins of 
a white house on a knoll. This was 
once a pleasant spot surrounded with 
vineyards and gardens: a remarkably 
fine willow, shading a well close by, 
was uprooted in the storm of the 14th 
November. Crossing by this house, 
you see at the top of the further pre- 
cipice an English battery of three 
guns, climbing to which you find your- 
self looking down on the head of the 
inner harbour, where the Russian 
batteries are posted to defend the ap- 
proach. Going along the ledge of 
rock, you enter the French parallel 
which conducts to trenches and bat- 
teries, at first much like ours, but, as 
they approach the place, of more solid 
and elaborate construction. The 
rearmost trenches, Jike our own, are 
unguarded and solitary ; but the more 
advanced are full of soldiers, smoking, 
sleeping, or playing at cards, and 
pitch-and-toss. In an advanced bat- 
tery are several French officers on duty 
with their men, and one or two of 
them offer to accompany you. Going 
to the end of the parallel, you find 
yourself on the verge of the ravine 
looking down on the inner harbour; 
the bridge of boats is at no great dis- 
tance, with planks laid from one to 
the other by which the Russians are 
crossing; in the yard of the arsenal 
close to the water are piles of cannon- 
shot. Just underneath, in the bed of 
the ravine, is a Russian cemetery full 
of white and black crosses, and rifle- 
men are posted in it behind stones. 
One of the French officers, in his 
anxiety to point out all that may be 
seen, gets out of the trench and stands 
behind it, looking over the parapet, 
till a friendly corporal tells him that a 
bullet from the cemetery has shortly 
before struck just where he stands, 
when he gets down again into the 
trench, very deliberately, however, 
lest the credit of the grande naiion 
should be impaired in the eyes of their 
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allies. The bullets which pass over 
here come from the sharpshooters al- 
ready seen from the advance of our 
left attack. In the third, or most 
advanced French parallel, the parapet 
is very high and solid, being over- 
looked by the Bastion du Mat, which 
stands on a high hill opposite, distant 
less than 150 yards, as you may see 
by looking through one of the loop- 
holes; taking care, however, not to 
look too long, as one of the riflemen 
opposite would think it no great feat 
to send, from his ambuscade eighty 
yards off,a bullet into the three inches 
square of space between the sand-bags. 
The riflemen here were a short time 
ago in the habit of diverting them- 
selves by sticking up bottles on the 
parapet for their opponents to fire at. 
Our commanding engineer, looking 
through a loophole here one day, to 
survey the place, found a great num- 
ber of bullets striking near him, and, 
hearing a suppressed chuckle from our 
worthy allies behind, he looked up, 
and found they had silently placed a 
bottle on the parapet over his head. 
This they considered a very capital 
joke indeed, and wanting nothing ex- 
cept a bullet through the general’s 
head to render it quite successful. 

In the parapet of a trench near is a 
portal six feet square, opening on a 
steep path descending into the earth. 
An officer outside tells you it is for- 
bidden to enter here, but the sergeant 
who accompanies you obtains the per- 
mission of the engineer officer, and, 
descending, beckons you on. The 
passage narrows to little more than a 
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yard square, along which you crawl 
for a considerable distance. A few 
men are squatting in the gallery, which 
is lit at intervals by candles. The 
heat grows stifling as you advance, 
and the roof seems ready to close on 

ou. The rifle-shots, French and 

ussians, are now crossing each other 
unheard above you; and, a few yards 
farther on, you are actually beneath 
the enemy’s ramparts. The sappers 
working here can never be sure that in 
the next minute the Russians, delving 
“a yard below their mine,” will not 
“blow them to the moon,” as Hamlet 
says—or pour upon them, through a 
sudden xperture, sulphurous vapours 
—or drown them with torrents of 
water. You breathe more freely after 
emerging from the narrow gallery of 
the French mine. 

The batteries in the parallel are 
beautifully finished, high, solid, and 
carefully revetted. ‘The guns have 
been removed from the opposing Rus- 
sian battery, having been rendered un- 
available by -the proximity of the 
French marksmen. 

A long walk through the trenches 
conducts you back to the first parallel, 
which you can quit near an enclosed 
field, in which stands a small house 
with a bell on the top, known as the 
Maison de Clocheton, where a French 
guard is posted. A road from hence 
traverses the French camps. 

Perusing the foregoing chapter with 
the aid of a plan, the reader may 
perhaps form some idea of the aspect 
of the ground before and around Sebas- 
topol. 











